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FOREWORD 


The  radio  scripts  reproduced  and  enclosed  in  this  folder 
or  binder  are  those  prepared  by  Dr.  Edwin  Cruttenden 
and  produced  in  connection  with  the  series  of  radio  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Comir.ission  under 
the  title  ’'Pennsylvania--Eeystone  of  Democracy."  Sub^iects 
in  the  series  were  selected  by  the  Commission  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  State  history.  The  scripts  are  based  upon 
extensive  and  careful  research  by  the  Corrmiasion  staff  and 
others . 

They  are  presented  herewith  in  mimeographed  form  in  order 
that  the  content  may  be  made  available  for  use  by  schools, 
clubs  or  dramatic  groups  in  search  of  material  for  dramati- 
zation. No  doubt  much  factual  material  of  use  in  the  class- 
room or  in  club  programs  can  be  cleaned  from  them,  as  well. 

The  scripts  demonstrate  the  richness  and  the  variety  of 
Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the  development  of  our  nation. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  influence  of  the  State  in 
contributing  to  the  democratic  ideals  and  institutions  of 
America  in  social,  economic,  and  other  fields. 

Additional  scripts  may  be  available  from  time  to  time  and 
may  be  added  to  the  present  collection.  It  is  suggested 
that  libraries,  schools  or  clubs  prepare  their  own  index 
or  table  of  contents.  It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  series 
may  eventually  be  mimeographed.  Reproduction  in  written 
form  should  not  be  undertaken  Vi/ithout  consulting  the 
Oninmlssion  due  to  copyright  restrictions,  but  the  free 
use  of  the  script's  for  dramatization  is  encouraged. 

S.  K.  STEVENS 


State  Historian 


GENERAL  PRODUCTION  SUGGESTIONS 


FOR  USING 

PENNSYLVANIA- -KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SCRIPTS 


Use  of  Scripts 


The  scripts  may  be  used  in  their  entirety  or  in  part  dependine  upon 
the  wish  of  those  in  charge.  In  some  cases  excerpts  from  several  scripts 
might  be  pieced  together  in  a tableaux  or  pageant  effect  to  show  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  ideas,  institutions  or  phases  of  Pennsylvanians  history. 
The  scripts  are  presented  as  produced  on  the  air  with  opening  and  closing 
announcements.  These  may  be  omitted  entirely  or  changed.  It  is  suggested 
that  best  results  might  be  obtained  if  the  scripts  are  dramatized  in  the 
same  fashion  as  for  an  actual  broadcast.  If  a microphone  could  be  secured 
and  action  directed  around  it  as  in  a studio,  added  realism  would  result. 

This  method  would  make  full  use  of  the  narration  by  the  announcer  which  is 
an  important  factual  portion  of  each  script. 

In  opening  and  closing  announcements  it  might  be  advisable  to  use 
the  name  of  the  school,  club  or  other  group  together  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  and  the  State  Council  of  Defense  as  presenting  the 
program..  This  adds  realism  and  color  if  the  script  is  presented  to  simulate 
an  actual  broadcast. 

Voices 


For  best  results  voices  of  the  leading  characters  should  be  sharply 
contrasting  in  pitch  or  quality  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  listener  as  to  who  is  speaking.  This  is  true  also  in  minor  scenes  where 
voices  alternate  on  lines.  l/lTiile  the  numerous  characters  and  voices  on  each 
program  permit  the  use  of  a large  cast,  "doubling"  of  roles  can  reduce  the 
cast  to  an  average  of  eight. 

Music 


The  theme  song  of  the  program  is  Pennsylvania , by  Joseph  F,  Weber, 
Copies  can  be  secured  by  writing  Edwin  W.  Cruttenden,  1034  Fairfield  Street, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  The  price  per  copy  is  thirty-five  cents,  Imy  patriotic 
or  school  air  of  martial  tempo  may  be  substituted  although  one  with  reference 
to  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  preferred.  Effective  use  of  a chorus  or  orchestra 
m.ay  be  made  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  program. 

Transitions:  The  musical  "bridges"  between  scenes  m.ay  be  done 
simply  with  short  piano  effects.  Snatches  from  appropriate  recordings  may 
also  be  used, 

Sound  Effects 


For  the  most  part  sound  effects  to  be  employed  a.re  simple  in  nature 
and  easily  constructed^  Sound  effect  records  may  be  purchased  or  borrov/ed. 

On  any  broadcasting  problem  difficult  of  solution,  it  is  advisable  to  contact 
the  nearest  radio  station. 


Complete  broadcasting  aids  can  be  secured  FREE  OF  CHARGE  from 
Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange,  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D,  C,  Available  booklets  are: 

(1)  R/'DIO  HANUAL;  (2)  HANDBOOK  OF  SOUND  EFFECTS;  (3)  GLOSSMY  OF  R/iDIO 
TERMS.  V'.fhen  writing  for  this  material,  enclose  ten  cents  for  a catalogue 
of  more  than  one  thousand  educational  radio  scripts  available  for  use  in 
schools. 

Costumes 


Costumes  may  or  may  not  be  used.  How  to  Make  Historic  American 
Costumes  by  Mary  Evans  is  a helpful  guide  on  how  to  make  them.* 


PEI^^SYLVMIA  HISTORICAL  COMISSION 
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RIX'IO  SERIES 


VvASHINGTON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE 


"PENNSYLVMIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY' 

ANEOUNCER : 

Pennsylvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVj\NIA  (FIRST  TWO  B/RS THEN  TO  3G ) 

AIvNOUNCER : 

SONG: 

PENNSYLV/iNIA  (UP  TO  END  OF  2KD  STRAIN ..  .THEN  TO  BG..) 

ANNOLT^CER: 

Today  we  present  the  first  in  a new  series  of  prorraras  to 
be  known  as  PEIU-:SYLVi'RlA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEEOCR.TCY  - 
historical  dramatizations  showing  the  part  our  ovm  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  of  our  lunerican 
democracy.  This  series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  with 
the  glorious  history  of  our  great  coriimonv/ealth  - PENigS'^LV/JIIA 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY’ 

SONG: 

pennsylv/jjia  (up  and  out) 

VOICE : 

"Wo  should  all  be  considered  as  one  people,  embarked  in  one 
cause,  in  one  interest;  acting  on  the  same  principle  and  to 
the  same  end.” 

iiNNOUNCER: 

Those  wore  the  words  of  George  VAishington  during  the  dark 
days  at  Valley  Forge  where  his  army  (ncam^ped  during  the 
critical  months  of  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778,  Today,  as 
then,  our  need  is  unity  in  one  cause,  one  interest,  - the 
preservation  of  o\ir  democracy. 

VOICE: 

Valle;/  Forge  I No  spot  in  all  our  land,  not  even 

Independence  Hall,  is  a more  glorious  shrine  of  liberty, 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans, 

VOICE  2; 

Valley  Forge  I Washington's  example  of  leadership  and 
steadfast  faith  in  ultimate  victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
should  inspire  every  iimerican  in  this  hour  when  the  fate  of 
liberty  is  once  more  at  stake. 

ANNOUNCER ; 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  Valley  Forge,  Let  us  pause  and 
review  the  stirring  drama,  enacted  on  the  rollinr  hillsides 
of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  from  December  1777  to  June,  1778 
The  Continental  army  has  fought  bravely  and  well  at 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  but  Lord  Howe  has  occupied 
Philatielphia  and  Congress  has  withdrawn  to  York,  The  cause 
of  independence  is  at  a low  ebb,  Washington  is  v/ithdrawinr 
his  tiny  army  of  11,000  men  to  a point  about  twenty-three 

Washington  At  Valley  Forge 


SOUND; 


WASHINGTON; 

M/J)  ANTHONY: 


DR.  WALDO; 


WASHINGTON ; 


ANNOUNCER; 


WASHINGTON : 


miles  from  Philadelphia  where  he  can  watch  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  in  position  to  protect  the  furnaces  and 
forges  of  interior  Pennsylvania,  vital  war  industries, 
columns  of  ragged  and  ill  fed  men  trudge  valiantly  over  rock 
strewn  roads  in  chill  snow  and  slush (FADE) 

EFFECT  OF  MARCHING  imi , CREAKING  WAGONS,  HORSES  HOOFS,  mm 
BLOWING  BITTERLY. 

WIND 

The  game  is  yet  in  our  hands,.,  to  play  if  well  is  all  we  have 
to  do,  'i'lTiat  say  you.  General  Wavne? 

True,  General  Washington,  but  the  plight  of  the  troops  is 
serious.  We  have  11,000  of  the  bravest  men  ever  to  wear  a 
uniform  but  we  do  noCd  supplies  of  food,  clothing  and 
medicines.  Do  you  agree.  Dr.  Waldo? 

Conditions  speak  for  themselves.  Look,  there  comes  a soldier 
now  with  bare  feet  showing  through  his  shoes  and  his  uniform 
in  shreds.  Have  you  not  seen  the  bloody  footprints  in  the 
snow?  And  yet.  General,  they  are  enduring  with  patience  and 
fortitude , 

My  heart  goes  out  to  them,  Vifould  that  some  of  our  mem.bers  of 
Congress  could  see  them  now.  Perhaps  there  would  be  less  of 
bickering  and  more  of  action.  General  Wayne,  our  posterity 
will  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  these  brave  men.  Poor  fellows. 
Poor  fellows, 

OUT 

And  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  those  brave  men  who 
endure  that  we  might  have  our  freedom.  Arriving  at  Valley 
Forge j the  cold  ragged  hungry  army  set  to  work  to  construct 
small  log  huts  with  fireplaces  for  warm.th.  Hundreds  died 
and  hundreds  more  suffered  bitterly,  Washington  himself 
lived  in  a tent  until  his  soldiers  were  housed.  By  February 
the  last  of  the  huts  were  completed,  but  the  want  of  food  and 
supplies  continued.  Let  us  look  in  upon  Washington  dictating 
an  appeal  to  Congress  for  aid; 

(SLOT/ITjY,  deliberately)  ’’For  some  days  past  there  has  been 
little  less  than  a famine  in  camp,  A part  of  the  army  has 
been  a week  without  any  kind  of  meat.  The  unfortunate  soldiers 
are  in  want  of  ever^rthing.  They  have  neither  coats,  shirts, 
nor  shoes.  Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we  cannot  enough 
adm-ire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelit^r  of  the  soldiery. 
However,  unless  some  great  and  capital  change  suddenly  takes 
place,  this  army  must  be  inevitably  reduced  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  things;  starve. ,, .dissolve. .. .or  disperse 
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Vfashinpton  At  Valloy  For^e 


in  order  to  obtain  subsistence,  I can  assure  you 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  well-nigh  a tragic  stste  of 
affairs,  to  see  men  without  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  without  blankets  to  lie  on,  is  a proof 
of  patience  and  obedience,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
scarce  be  paralleled, 

(pause  and  THEN  FASTER)  Despatch  that  at  once  :f  you  v;ill. 

May  God  help  us  to  endure  until  the  Congress  comes  to  our 
aid , 

imsic: 

TRANSITION  - SLOV/  AND  SOMEY'/Hi.T  OMINOUS 

AMOTJKCER:' 

Patience  and  obedience,  those  are  indeed  virtues  necessary 
for  victory  in  any  struggle.  They  were  not  v/ithout  avail 
in  those  trying  days  at  Valley  Forge.  Despite  adverse  con- 
ditions with  the  aid  of  Baron  von  Steuben  and  Lafayette  the 
army  was  trained  and  organized;  Let  us  look  in  upon  a 
scene  in  V/ashington 's  headquarters  in  early  April.  Lafayette 
is  speaking; 

LAFAYETTE ; 

(Good  English 
with  slight 
French  accent) 

General  Washington,  the  cause  of  liberty  begins  to  look 
brighter,  I have  word  from  my  native  France  that  the  good 
Doctor  Franklin  is  working  wonders  in  persuading  my  country 
to  come  to  yoiAr  aid. 

WASHINGTON; 

That  is  well,  friend  Lafayette.  It  is  cheering  nev/s.  We 
will  welcome  the  aid  of  France  as  we  have  welcomed  the  aid 
of  all  friends  of  freedom  from  all  the  world  who  have  shared 
in  our  struggle.  Ah,  how  much  we  owe  to  you  my  dear 
marquis,  and  to  the  good  Bfiron  von  Steuben.  Here  he  com.es 
now. 

SOUND; 

DOOR  CLOSING  ;Utd  CLUMP  OF  HEaVY  MILIT/ilY  '^OTS. 

von  STEUBEN; 
(Decided 

German  accent) 

I salute  you  General  Washington,  and  you  too  General 
Lafayette,  Achi  these  soldiers  of  ours,  it  is  slow  vork 
on  de  drill  field.  Maype  I could  do  bedder.  General,  if 
somevun  vould  svcar  por  me  in  gut  English. 

WASHINGTON ; 

My  good  Baron,  swearing  or  no  swearing,  you  are  doing 
splendidly,  /ilready  I can  see  a new  spirit  in  the  army. 

We  arq  going  to  show  our  enemy  cU  different  army  when  we  move 
from  here. 

STEUBEN; 

Dat  vill  be  very  goot.  General  Vfeshington,  These  men  have 
something  dat  is  lacking  in  the  armies  of  m.y  old  country, 
something  not  efen  the  great  Frederick  could  gif  then. 

LAFAYETTE; 

(Laughing) 

Ah,  these  American  rebels,  Baron.  The  love  of  liberty/  seems 
born  in  them.  Hardships  is  nothing.  Would  that  the  seme 
spirit  of  independence  take  root  among  your  countryman  and 
mine.  I tell  you,  Baron,  these  /uoericans  are  going  to  be  the 
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Washington  At  Valley  Forge 


WASHINGTON: 

ITU  SIC; 

MNOUNCFR : 

VOICE  READING: 

MSIC  ; 

ANNOUNCER : 

SOUND : 

VOICE  OF 
LAFAYETTE: 

GEN.  Y/AYNE; 


guardians  of  liberty  for  centuries  to  come. 

Gentlemen,  you  love  freedom  as  much  as  we  do,  I believe 
all  peoples  are  born  v/ith  that  spirit,  but  oftimes  in- 
tolerant and  ruthless  government  suppresses  it.  The  fact 
that  men  like  you  are  fighting  with  us  is  proof  that  the 
desire  for  liberty  is  a universal  one, 

TRAILS  IT  ION 


Yes,  men  like  Lafayette  and  von  Steuben  were  of  great 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  independence.  The  de\’’otion 
of  this  German  soldier  to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  intolerance  and  oppression  of 
Hitlerism  today.... At  Valley  Forge  the  darkest  hours  were 
before  dawn.  Early  in  May  news  of  the  French  alliance 
arrived  at  Washington’s  headquarters.  Washington  is 
reading  a proclamation  to  his  officers. 

”It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
propitiously  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and... 
to  establish  our  Liberty  and  independence  upon  a lasting 
foundation;  it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a day  for  gratefully 
aclcnowledging  the  Devine  Goodness  and  offering  up  a prayer  of 
thanksgiving . 

TRANSITION 


The  morning  of  Ifay  6,  1778,  dawned  at  Valley  Forge  with  a 
light  of  new  hope.  The  little  army,  depleted  to  less  than 
one  half  the  number  engaged  in  the  bitter  march  of  the 
preceding  December  by  death  and  illness,  was  nevertheless 
full  of  a new  spirit.  Spring  had  come  and  news  of  the 
alliance  with  France  meant  the  turning  point  in  the  struggle 
for  independence.  It  was  a morning  of  martial  music, 
laughter,  and  good  feeling, 

SNATCHES  OF  Y/d!KEE  DOODLE,  SOUNDS  OF  MEN  SHOUTING  l^ERRILY 
TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 


Listen  to  the  men.  General  Vfayne , one  could  hardly  believe 
this  to  be  the  army  of  December,  iih,  what  they  have  endured 
and  how  many  have  fallen  on  these  frozen  drill  grounds.  It 
is  the  dawn  of  a new  day.  General  Yfeyne. 

Yes,  Marquis,  it  is  that.  We  can  now  mr.rch  forth  to  meet  the 
foe  with  new  assurance  of  victory.  Out  of  the  cold  and 
darkness  of  these  long  winter  days  here  at  Valley  Forge  has 
come  a new  spirit  which  will  make  a new  nation  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  The  sacrifices  of  our  men,  I am 
confident,  ivill  not  have  been  in  vain.  Marquis,  I venture  to 
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VfashiriE^trn  At  Valley  Force 


predict  that  it  will  not  be  many  decades  before  your  own 
land  v/ill  breathe  fully  the  same  air  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

LAFAYETTE : 

God  grant.  General  IVaAme,  that  your  vision  is  an  accurate 
one.  May  the  alliance  lead  to  the  rebirth  of  France.  Cmiet, 
General  V/ashington  is  about  to  speak  to  the  army] 

VOICE  OF 
WASHINGTON: 

Men  of  the  Continental  ilrmy:  ”I  now  make  it  my  earnest 
prayer,  that  God  would  have  you  all  in  his  holy  protection... 
that  He  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate 
a spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  povcrnm.ent . . . .to 
entertain  a brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity. .humility. .and  pacific 
temper  of  mind,  which  v^ere  the  characteristics  of  the  Devine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion. 

MUSIC  : 

TRIUMPHANT  AI^D  YET  SOLEIM 

VOICE  1: 

Out  of  the  cold  and  hunger  of  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  CLime  a nev;  birth  of  freedom. 

VOICE  2: 

The  debt  owed  by  us  today  to  the  men  of  Valley  Forjre  and  to 
Washington  cannot  be  paid  in  mere  words  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  V/hat  they  won  there  we  must  maintain,  lest  they  suffer 
in  vain  and  to  no  purpose. 

VOICE  3: 

Unswerving  devotion  to  country  and  to  our  ideals  of  liberty, 
tireless  effort  and  unselfish  sacrifice  in  the  field,  in  the 
factory,  in  the  home  and  on  the  battle-front  are  the  vfc.ys  in 
which  vie  repay  those  heroes  who  left  their  footprints  in 
blood  on  the  snows  at  Valley  Forgo, 

MUSIC; 

VICTORIOUS  NOTE 

ANNOUNCER : 

Yes,  we  can  and  we  will  repay  the  debt,  Yfe  will  go  on  to  win 
this  new  battle  for  freedom.  The  cry  of  every  loyal 
Pennsylvanian  is  "We  will  keep  the  faith;  vie  will  give  our  all 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  democracy,"  Th.at  is  the  spirit 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  is  v/hat  made  our  great  State  the 

KEYSTOIfE  OF  DEMOCR/.CY. 

I^USIC; 

, PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN;  THEN  TO  3G) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Today's  story  v/as  devoted  to  Washington  at  Valley  Forge 
showing  hov;  this  Commonwealth  again  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Pennsylvania  did  it  before  and 
Pennsylvania  will  do  it  again]  You  can  help  by  your  effort  in 
the  field,  mine,  and  factory.  Conserve  essential  vmr  materials, 
prevent  waste,  and  buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Saving  Stamps.  And 
listen  again  next  week  to  PENNSYLVMIA  ^ KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

MUSIC: 

PENNSYLVidl  I A 
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PENITSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COI.MISSIOK 


PRCOR/J:  # 2 
R/JjlO  SERIES 


WILLI  All  PENH 


"PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 

ANNOUNCER : 

Pennsylvania  - 

SONG: 

PENNSYLV;J'«!IA  (FIRST  TWO  BARS.... THEN  HUH....) 

AI'INOUNCER ; 

......Keystone  of  Democracyi 

SONG : 

PENNSYLV/QIIA  (TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN. . .THEl'I  HUH...) 

/iNNOUNCER : 

Here  is  another  in  a state-wide  series  of  prop:rans  ’mown  as 
PENKSYEVA.NIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEHOCRACY  - historical  dran^.tiza- 
tions  showing  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania  plays 
in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty-eight  United  States. 

This  series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Coinrhission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  in ‘order  to  acquaint  you- better  with  the  glorious 
history  of  our  great  Comnonv/ealth  - PENI’SYLVAITIA  - KEYSTOTTE 

OF  DENlbcRiXY:  * ■ 

SONG : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

PENN; 

( DR/iH/iT IC ) "Liberty  without  obedience  is  conf’usion,  and 
obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery* ... .Government  seems  to 
me  a part  of  relif:ion  itself,  a thing  sacred  in  its  institu- 
ti<Tn  arid  end,... You  shall  be  governed  by  lav/s  of  your  ovm 
ma’-eing  and  live  a free,  and  if  you  will,  a sober  and  indust- 
rious people." 

N/iRRATOR ; 

These  are  the  prophetic  v/ords  of  EHlliam  Penn  - the  founder  and 
first  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  a secure  place  among 
the  great  men  in  history  as  a model  of  v/isdom,  tolerance,  and 
enlightenment  in  Government.  The  story  of  hovr  he  settled  in 
Pennsylvie-.nia  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  tales  in  all 
history.  Lot  us  go  back  to  the  year  1670  - at  the  time  when 
the  Quakers  v/ere  being  persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs 
(BEGIN  TO  fade)  as  v/ere  the  Puritans  before  them (FADE  OUT) 

VOICE  1: 

Did  you  hear  that  ’William  Penn,  the  son  of  the  Admiral,  is  a 
Quaker? 

VOICE  2; 

• The  young  rebel.' 

VOICE  3; 

These  Quakers  are  becoming  a menace  to  our  established  law  and 
order#  TjHy,  would  you  believe  it,  they  refuse  to  remove  their 
hatS;  before  their  betters. 

VOICE  2:  ■ • 

Disrespectful J 

VOICE  3: 

Contemptuous  1 

’/i Ilian  Penn 


VOICE  1: 

VOICE  3: 

VOICE  2: 

VOICE  1: 

VOICE  2: 

VOICE  1: 

VOICE  2 : 
I\5USIC: 


VOICE  3: 
MUSIC  : 


VOICE  1: 

msic : 


That’s  not  all.  They  actually  refuse  to  take  an  oath  in 
the  Kinr/s  Court.  It’s  a.f^ainst  their  reli>’ion.' 

And  anothcrr  thinn:  - they  sinply  refuse  to  support  our  "^ood 
church  of  England. 

Is  there  no  punishment  for  these  law-breakers  - these 
disturbers  of  our  peace? 

Thousa.nds  of  them  are  in  jail  already.  ..  .and  still  they  clin.' 
to  their  strange  belief. 

(VERY  COUFIDEIITIAL)  You  know  what  I think?  They're  a danger 
to  the  crovral  They  are  political  enemies  - insurrectionists 
in  disguise  - waiting  to  overthrovr  the  EingJ 

For  the  safety  of  our  Government  this  reckless  rmung 
V/illiam  Penn  m.ust  be  suppressed  J 

He  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial] 

CMIKOUS  CHORD  (MOrlTAGE  EFFECT  FOLLCVING  PIJILT  UP  HEAVILY) 


He  and  his  group  should  be  cast  in  prison] 
OMIHOUS  CHORD  (HEAVIER  THAU  THE  FIRST) 


No  mercy  should  be  shovm] 

OMINOUS  CHORD  (SWELLING  IN  INTENSITY) 


VOICE  2;  Down,  v/ith  the  traitors  to  oeir  crov/n] 

NTJSIC:  CRESCENDO  CHORD  AND  OI'T 


N/RRATOR : 


PENN: 


JUDGE : 


PENTT; 


JUDGE 


Vifilli'-'.m  Penn  - together  with  a number  of  Independents  and 
Baptists,  wfiS  arrested  and  brourht  to  trial  on  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  preaching  to  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
disturbing  the  King’s  peace,  hhen  brought  before  the  Judge 
Penn  declared  that  ho  had  only  been  v/orshipping  God  according 
to  his  ovm  conscience,  and  had  broken  no  law. 

(fading  in)  Shall  I plead  to  an  indictment  that  hath  no 
foundation  in  law?  I defy  thee  to  produce  the  law  that  thou 
sayest  I have  broken] 


You  are  a saucy  fellow.  Speak  to  the  indictment.  The 
question  is  whether  you  are  guilty.  ‘ 

The  question  is  not  vifhether  I am.  guilty  of  this  indictment, 
but  whether  this  indictment  be  legal! 

You  are  troublesome]  (CALLING)  Take  him  away.  Sheriff, 
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CHORUS : 

CRIES  0?  COURT  SPECTATORS  "Yes,  trJce  him  away 

Turn  him  into  the  Bale-dock... 

He  is  an  impertinent  fellow... 

Stop  his  m.outh. . .etc  . . . . 

(FADE  - OUT) 

N/JiRATOR: 

Penh  stood  up  sturdily  for  what  he  believed  to  be  his  rir-hts 
and  the  rif^hts  of  all  Englishmen.  Refusincr  to  briny  a verdict 
ayainst  him,  the  jury  was  sent  out  ayain  and  again,  but  each 
time  they  returned  to  declare 

FOREMAN : 

lAe  find  the  defendant,  (PAUSE),  "Hot  Giiilty'',  your  honor. 

JUDGE: 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury.  This  is  an  outrage.'  You  must 
exercise  your  duties  and  find  the  defendant  guilty  as  ’^ou 
were  instructed  in  the  charge  made  by  the  court. 

PENN : 

(breaking  in)  It  is  intolerable  that  miy  jury  should  be  thus 
menaced!  Is  this  according  to  the  fundamental  law?  Are  not 
they  my  proper  judges  by  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Governm.ent? 
YTTat  hope  is  there  of  ever  haAring  justice  done  when  juries 
are  threatened  and  their  verdicts  rejected?  As  for  rsy 
religion  - either  give  us  a better  faith  - or  leave  us  v>rith 
the  one  we  have  J 

JUDGE : 

Silence Silence  1 

MSIC  ; 

SUSPENSE  (HP  AND  OUT) 

NARRATOR; 

Small  wonder  that  1/Yilliam  Penn  and  the  thousands  persecuted 
for  their  religious  beliefs  should  look  to  the  new  world  for 
refuge.  To  find  a haven  where  his  people  might  live  in  peace, 
William  Penn  seeks  an  audience  with  Charles  II,  King  of  England 

PENN: 

(FADING  IN)  Thou  didst  owe  my  late  father  16,000  pounds.  Part 
of  this  sum  was  borrowed  from  him;  and  part  of  it  was  his 
unpaid  salary. 

KING: 

Master  Penn,  we  recall  with  a deep  sense  of  eratitude  the  noble 
services  rendered  to  the  Roval  Crown  by  your  departed  father, 
the  Admiral.  We  recall  also  the  indebtness  of  which  you 
speak,  I recognize  the  obligation  - but  (COUGHS)  I can 
assure  you  that  the  royal  money-bags  are  as  empty  as  last 
night's  bottles! 

PENNt, 

It  is  not  for  money  that  I came. 

KING ; 

Not  for  money!.  (SIGH  OF  RELIEF)  Good  then!  What  would  you 
have  instead? 

PENN : 

Wilt  thou  give  me  land  in  the  American  colonies  in 
settlement  of  the  debt? 
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KING; 

If  it  is  land  that  you  wish.,  I will  give  it  to  you  willingly. 
Of  that,  there  is  plenty.  (ASIDE)  Bring  me  a chart  of  the 

New  Vi/orld. 

VOICE; 

(FADING  IN)  Here  is  one,  your  majesty. 

KING: 

Now  point  out  to  us  the  land  you  desire.  Master  Penn. 

PENN ; 

I want  the  Delaware  River  here  to  be  the  eastern  boundr4ry 
of  my  province,,.!  v/ould  like  the  land  to  extend  westv;ard 

5 degrees  in  longitude  - an  area  300  miles  long  and  160 
miiles  v/ide , 

KING: 

Fair  enough.  It  is  granted.  Vfhat  name  have  vou  chosen  for 
this  territory? 

PENN : 

I have  considered  many  names  for  it.  Nev/  Wales  is  one  that 

I like. 

NOBLEM/iN: 

(objecting)  I see  no  need  to  honor  'bjie  Welsh  part icularlyj 

KING ; 

fJhy  not  call  it  "Penn’s  Land"? 

PENN: 

I do  not  wish  to  glorify  my  own  name. 

NOBLEMAN : 

Simple  enough.'  Say  that  it  was  named  after  your  father i 

PENN ; 

Even  so.  Modesty  forbids,  Hov/ever , I feve  also  thought  of 
calling  it  by  the  Latin  v/ord  "Sylvania"  because  much  of  the 
land  is  a forest. 

KING : 

I have  it  I It  shall  be  "Penn’s  Sylvania"  for  Penn’s  woods k 
Here  - the  quill  pen  and  ini:  horn. 

PENN : 

I beseech  thee  not  to  write  my  name,  I a.m  a humble  man. 

KING; 

Enough  I It  was  your  father’s  name  also.  We  honor  him.,  not 
you.  William  Penn,  you  are  now  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  master  of  all  the  souls  who  live  therein. 

PENN : 

God  help  m.e  to  give  this  new  colony  freedom  from  religious 
and  political  intolerance. 

MUSIC : 

TR/JiSITION  (UP  iUiD  OUT) 

NARRATOR: 

Sailing  on  the  ship  "VJelcome"  with  about  100  passengers, 
William  Penn  arrived  in  this  country  in  1682,  His  first 
step  was  the  setting  up  of  his  famous  Frame  of  Government  - 
in  essence  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  A "Holy 
experiment"  it  was  called  - governing  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
and  equality  of  God-fearing  men,  William  Penn  is  explaining 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Frame  of  Government  to  a group 
of  interested  colonists (FADE  OUT)  ' 
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PEKF : 


WELSHKAI^ : 
PEIII'I : 

SWEDE: 
PEND ; 

GER^m : 
PENN: 

IRISm'!AN: 

PENN ; 

IRISm’Al'I : 

PEIJN : 

GERI/IAN : 
Y^ELSHIv^AN : 
PENN : 


SWEDE : 


Gentleinen,  I believe  that  "any  povernnent  is  free  to  the 
people  under  it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  the  lav/s  rule 
and  the  people  are  a party  to  the  lav/s."  The  Frame  of  Lav:s 
which  I have  here  has  been  carefully  contri-red  to  secure  the 
people  from  abuse  of  pov;er . Not  one -nor  five  - but  tv^enty 
drafts  and  revisions  have  been  made  before  I arrived  at  the 
present  one. 

And  what,  may  I ask,  does  it  contain? 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  is  allo'wed  to  v;crsVip  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  This  I 
believe  to  be  an  inherent  right. 

That  is  as  it  should  be,  God  be  praised. 

I have  always  said,  "Tfe  ce.n  never  be  the  better  for  o\:r 
religion  if  our  neighbor  be  the  worse  for  it." 


'iVhat  will  the  form  of  government  be  like? 


It  will  consist  of  a governor,  a provincial  council,  and  a 
general  assembly.  These  bodies  are  to  make  laws ..  .create 
courts  ...  .choose  of f icers . . . . and  transact  business  affairs, 
and  are  to  be  elected  by  the  freemnn  by  ballot. 

Do  you  mean  that  I.... and  Eaydn  h6rc....01af  and  Kerman  and 
everybody  all  have  the  right  to  vote? 

Yes  - all  freemsin  - not  only  landlords,  but  every  inhabitant 
that  pays  taxes  to  the  government. 

Sure  and  that  may  be  fine,  Mr.  Penn,  but  who  is  to  decide 
what  taxes  we  are  to  pay... and  how  much? 

No  laws  can  be  passed  or  money  raised  without  the  people's 
consent.  And  rem.omber,  Patrick,  t}.ou  art  one  of  the  people, 
with  a rivht  to  vote. 

That  is  all  very  good  - just  the  way  it  shoiild  be  likf  . 

Can  I buy  me  ovm  land  and  own  it  me self? 

The  humblest  colonist  v;ill  be  permitted  to  ovm  land  as  do 
the  noblem.en  across  the  sea.  Lfind  will  be  sold  at  five  pounds 
for  100  acres.  And  another  thing .friends , in  the  matter  of 
crime  - there  will  be  trial  by  a jury  of  fellowmen. . .nrisors 
arc  to  be  workhouses  which  will  be  kept  clean... and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  reform  the  prisoner.  (MORE) 

In  this  new  land  it  is  inderd  a now  life  you  are  bviildinr  for 
the  common  people,.  Mister  Penn. 
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PENIT : 

My  ^ood  man  - remember  this  alv/aysl  Let  the  people 
choose  the  wisest  amongst  them  to  make  their  laws.... and 
they  will  be  well  governed. 

MUSIC  ; 

TRANSITIONAL  (UP  .M'lB  OUT) 

NARRATOR: 

Another  important  phase  of  William  Penn's  administrative 
and  governing  ability  was  his  wise  and  just  handling  of  the 
Indians.  Instead  of  merely  ordering  them  out  of  the  territory 
he  wished  to  colonize,  Penn  arranges  a meeting  with  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  in  a council  of  peace .... (FADE  OUT) 

SOUND : 

EFFECT  OF  TOM  TOM  BEAT  IN  RILL  - THEN  TO  BG  IJTTDER  FOLLOWING 

PENN : 

I have  great  lo^^e  and  regard  toward  thee  and  thy  people,  and 
desire  to  win  and  gain  thy  friendship  by  a kind,  just  and 
peaceable  life. 

CHIEF: 

Good  pale-face. 

PENN : 

For  the  privilege  of  settling  in  thy  land  I wish  to  sign  a 
treaty  and  offer  thee  many  gifts  in  return. 

CHIEF: 

Red  men make  treaty white-skins. 

PENN  : 

I wish  to  assure  tliee  that  the  white  men  are  thy  friends 
always,  dost  thou  understand? 

CHIEF: 

Hm-m,.  Hm-m.  Smokumi  pipe.  . .peace  . 

PENN : 

And  I,  chief,  offer  an  old  custom  of  the  white  man's  in  return 
Here  - give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  rae  shake  it.  May  we  live 
together  in  love  and  brotherhood  and  share  the  blessings 
bestowed  upon  us  by  The  Great  Spirit  - our  Heavenly  Father. 

SOUND : 

EFFECT  OF  TOM  UP  - THEN  OUT  AS  SEQUE 

MUSIC: 

TRAl'ISTTIONAL  - (UP  AND  OUT) 

NARRATOR: 

Today,  in  the  land  that  he  founded  and  loved  so  well  - 
a monum.ent  to  his  memory  - PETTl'i S BURG  MANOR  has  been  re- 
createU,  In  a spot  he  founded  on  the  banks  of  the, Delaware 
about  24  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia,  in  Falls  Township, 
Bucks  County,  stands  the  home  he  built  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  Penn's  MA.I'JOR  HOUSE,  as  com.pletod,  was 
an  imiposing  structure  60  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  wide. 

In  1936  the  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMISSION  made  plans 
to  rebuild  the  Manor.  Today,  oven  in  its  incompleteness, 
those  who  walk  about  the  property,  v;ander  through  the  wide 
halls  and  beautiful  moms  of  the  Manor  House,  find  themselves 
drifting  into  the  calm  and  quiet  m.oods  that  reflect  the  great- 
ness of  William  Penn  - the  Founder  and  First  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania . 
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MJSIC  ; 

TRIUMPHMT  - (UP  AND  OUT) 

VOICE  1: 

The  lofty  principles  of  religious  freedom  and 
political  democracy  as  set  forth  by  W'’illiam  Penn 
established  our  great  commonwealth  as  the 

Keystone  of  Dem.ocracy, 

VOICE  2: 

Our  common  ideals  today  are  still  clustered  around 
the  doctrines  expounded  by  William  Penn, 

VOICE  3: 

Pennsylvania  today  is  carryinc:  on  the  fight  to 
preserve  this  country’s  rich  heritage .. »to  aid  the 
cause  of  freedom, ,,, .and  national  defense.  To-day  - 
as  always,  that  is  the  role  of  PENNSYLVANIA  - 
KEYSTONE  OF  DETi'OCRACYJ 

MJSIC  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  FIRST  STRAIN  THEN  TO  BG  FOR) 

ANNOUNCER : 

You  have  just  heard  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  Today's  story  was  devoted  to  1/Villiam  Penn 
and  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  American'  freedom. 
You  can  help  today  by  your  effort  in  the  mine,  field, 
or  factory.  Conserve  war  materials,  prevent  waste, 
and  buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps,  And  tune  in  again 
next  week  to  heat  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEY,ST’CNE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
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PRCGRAl^  #3 
RADIO  SERIES 


PERRY  AND  THE  "NIAGARA'* 


ANNOUNCER : 
SONG: 

ANNOUNCER; 

SONG: 

ANNOUNCER; 


SONG: 

VOICE: 

ANNOUNCER: 


MUSIC  ; 
ANNOUNCER: 


PENNSYLVANIA  --  KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
Pennsylvania  - 

PENNSYLVANIA  , (FIR§T  TWO  PARS THEN  HUM ) 

.....Keystone  of  Democracyi 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  2nd  STRAIN THEN  HUM...) 

Again  we  present  "Pennsylvania*-Keystone  of  Democracy" 
an  historical  dramatization  of  the  part  our  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and  success 
of  these  forty-eight  United  States,  Tliis  program 
is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hist- 
orical Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better 
with  the  glorious  history  of  our  great  Commonwealth, 

"pennsylvjj:ia  - keystone  of  democracy:  " 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  Al^D  OUT) 

(OFF  MIKE)  "Don’t  Give  Up  The  Shipl" 

Pennsylvania  is  famous  for  the  spirit  of  those  words 
"Don't  Give  Up  The  Ship."  And  that’s  our  story  - 
the  thrilling  tale  of  Captain  Dobbins  and  Captain 

Perry the  "Niagara" .... .the  battle  of  the  Great 

Lakes and  the  role  that  Erie  and  Pennsylvania 

played  to  help  win  the  War  of  1812. 

MARTIAL  CONFLICT  (UP  AND  OUT  FOR) 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Great  Lakes  formed 
the  natural  barrier  between  our  new  Republic  and  the 
territory  the  m.other-c ountry.  Great  Britain,  succeeded 
in  retaining.  But  - early  in  the  1800 's  trouble 
was  brewing  over  control  of  this  North-’Yest  territory, 
as  it  was  called.  In  tlie  battles  that  grew  out  of 
the  conflict  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins  - a native  Penn- 
sylvanian born  near  Lewistown,  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  with  the  fall  of  Detroit,  Making  his  escape 
he  found  his  way  to  Presque  Isle,  now  Erie.  There 
he  was  ordered  by  General  David  Meade,  another 
heroic  Pennsylvanian^  to  report  the  disaster  to 
Washington . 

It  is  early  September,  ,1812 .....  and  (BEGIN  FADE) 
Captain  Dobbins  is  talking  to  President  Madison  and 


Perry  and  the  ’’Niagara” 


his  War  Cabinet (FADE  OUT) 

DOBBINS: 

Gentlemen,  I bring  you  news  of  a great  disaster. 

General  Hull  has  surrendered  at  Detroit ....  Fort 

Dearborn  has  fallen and  its  garrison  massacred 

by  Indians,  The  whole  Northwest  is  lost  unless 
we  can  win  control  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

1st  INiIMBER: 

How  can  this  be  accomplished.  Captain  Dobbins? 

DOBBINS: 

By  establishing  a fresh  water  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  It 
wfould  protect  our  Great  Lakes  territory. 

MADISON: 

That  suggestion  - if  I recall  correctly.  Captain 

Dobbins,  was  placed  before  the  Cabinet  previously. 

2nd  MEMBER: 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  and  the  recomimendation  is  and 
always  will  be  absurd!  Why  should  we  risk  protecting 
that  great  empty  wilderness?  It  is  our  Atlantic 
coast  only  that  needs  protection. 

CHORUS : 

MIXED  RESPONSE  OF  CABINET  m^BERS  : ’’That  is  not  true... 

’’The  future  of 
America  lies  to  the 

W^est ..... 

"Our  frontiers  must 
always  be  defended, 
ETC . ' 

3rd  MEMBER: 

Mr.  President,  and  mem.bers  of  the  Cabinet!  Think, 
gentlemen,  think!  Without  the  control  of  this  great 
in-land  sea  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  will  be  in 

danger...wfe  wall  be  encircled  by  the  enem.y, 

the  Louisiana  Purchase  will  mean  nothing  to  us,,, we 
shall  be  unable  to  expand  westward  unhindered ...  and 
in  fact  might  even  lose  some  of  the  territory  only 
so  recently  secured. 

CHORUS : 

M/IURM/IURS  OF  ASSENT  AT  THIS 

3rd  K^EMBER: 

(CONTINUING)  Gentlemen,  I agree  with  Captain  Dobbins, 

And  I recommend  that  we  organize  a fresli-water  navy  to 
meet  the  enemy  threat  on  Lake  Erie, 

DOBBINS : 

And  if  you’ll  pardon  my  saying  so,  gentlemen,  if  we 
don't  do  something ... .and  do  it  quickly,  it  will  be 
too  late! 

2nd  MEMBER: 

I disagree ..  .and  I object!  I see  no  reason  to  become 
alarmed  at  this  so-called  back-woods  in-land  wrater 
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CHORUS : 


SOUND: 

MADISON: 

3rd  JfflMBER: 


MiADISON: 

DOBBINS ; 


MUSIC  : 
ANNOUNCER ; 


threat  to  our  securit^r  and  expansion,  and  recorrariend 
that  we  dismiss  the  matter  entirelyl 

DISSENTING  CRIES  OF  JIEMBERS  *'No,  we  must  protect  the 

settlers  in  the  reoicn.. 
’'It  is  imperative  that  we 
save  our  frontiers  from 

the  enemy 

ETC 

KNOCK  OF  GAVEL  3 TIISS 

Let  us  have  done  with  discussion.  Captain  Dobbins 
is  rieht.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Vfe  must 
eliminate  the  Great  Lakes  as  a base  of  operations 
against  us  by  the  enem.y,  I'Ve  must  establish  our  c’ati 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie* 

And  Mr,  President,  I recommerid  that  Captain  Dobbins 
be  commissioned  a sailing  master  in  the  United  States 
Navy  and  sent  back  to  Presque  Isle  to  begin  the 
construction  of  a fleet... and  that  the  sum.  of  t2,000 
to  start  work  on  the  project  be  placed  at  his  disposal 
immediately. 

About  this  matter  of  expense,  Captain  Dobbins,  Nat- 
urally, it  is  not  a question  of  money  that  shall  prevent 
our  safe-’uardino  our  northwest  frontier  interests.,,., 

(BRE/iKING  in)  Mr.  President,  the  expense  of  the 
construction  of  a fleet  should  be  our  smallest  problEmi, 

I know  that  part  of  western  Pennsylvania  well. 

Timber  is  cheap  and  plentiful  at  Erie.  Giant  oak 
trees  can  be  had  for  as  little  as  $1,C0  apiece,  I 
myself  will  offer  to  chop  down  the  first  tree] 

TRANSITION  (UP  AND  OUT) 

And  so  Captain  Dobbins  became  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  fleet  at  Erie,  then  a frontier  town, 
with  the  magnificent  sum  of  f2,000  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal through  Rufus  Reed,  local  merchant  and  banker. 

On  the  way,  he  traveled  through  New  York,  Albany, 
and  Buffalo,  hoping  to  pick  some  carpenters  to  take 
along  with  him^.  But,  in  this  he  was  only  partly 
successful,  as  good  skilled  labor  was  hard  to  get. 

In  the  face  of  ■^reat  difficulties,  Dobbins-  drew 
rough  plans  for  the  vessels,  himself  felled  the 
first  tree,  hewed  out  the  keel  of  the  Niagara  and 
began  the  build-j.np".  of  a f].e(=t  in  the  autunn  of  1812, 
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Wen  Noah  Brown  and  25  skilled  carpenters  arriyed  to 
help  out  in  March,  1813,  they  soon  discovered  what 
was  holding  up  the  job  of  getting  the  ships  built,,, 
(FADE  OUT) 

SOUiJD : 

EFFECT  OF  HAMMERING  & SAWING  IN 

BROM  :• 

Captain  Dobbins,  I’m  Noah  Brown,  a shipbuilder  from 

New  York  and  these  m.en  I brought  with  me  are  the  finest 
carpenters  I could  get. 

DOBBINS ; 

I’m  glad  you’ve  come.  Brown.  We  need  your  help  badly. 
It's  not  only  the  men  I need .but 

BROW ; 

But  what.  Captain  Dobbins? 

DOBBINS: 

Can  you  build  a ship  without  iron,  oakum  and  pitch, 
tools  or  rope? 

BROW: 

You  mean  that 

DOBBINS : 

(interrupting)  I mean  that  unless  we  get  somie  m.ore 
iron  and  tools  soon  there  won't  be  anything  for  your 
men  to  do. 

BROWN: 

But  isn’t  the  government  sending  material  through 
from  Pittsburgh? 

DOBBINS : 

t 

Not  v/ith  the  roads  as  bad  as  they  are  now.  Brown, 

Wy,  it’s  March!  It’s  impossible  to  bring  anything 
in  a wagon  from*  Pittsburgh  until  late  Spring  and  its 
through  wild  country  a t best. 

CARPENTER: 

(off  mike)  Hovj-  about  grub?  We  learned  already  that 

there  ain’t  much  to  speak  of and  what  there  is 

ain't  so  good! 

DOBBINS: 

Well,  last  week  we  raided  an  enem.y  ship  fast  in  the 
ice  out  in  the  lake  - found  20  barrels  of  pork  in 
her... and  stripped  her  of  all  the  iron  we  could  find. 

C/iRPENTER: 

That  pork  ain’t  going  to  last  f orever , . .and  we  can’t 
eat  iron,  you  know. 

DOBBINS: 

Those  not-  satisfied  w'ith  the  provisions  can  go  out 
and  see  w'hat  they  can  bring  back. 

NATIVE: 

You'll  soon  learn,  strangers,  I been  here  all  winter, 
and  often  scoured  tli.e  couiiti-y  fc.r-  cnthl.e  and  food  for 
fcur  or  five  days  at  a time.  Wasn’t  so  lucky,  either. 
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You'll  soon  stop  grumbling  about  grub  when  you  find  cut 
how  tough  it  is  .to  get,  , 

BROTO : 

My  m.en  will  be  satisfied,  all  right.  Captain  Dobbins, 
(fading)  We  Ml  make  the  best  of  everything.  (FaDE  OUT) 

SOUND: 

EFFECT  OF  HAl^'lERING  & SA'AUNG  UP  AND  OUT 

™OUNCER: 

And  they  did  make  the  best  of  everything.  They  worked 
hard  in  order  to  finish  the  boats  before  the  enemy  sh'^uld 
attack.  But  it  v^asn't  until  the  end  bf  July  before  the 
boats  were  completely  fitted,  at  a cost  of  a little  over 
fl9,000,  and  ready  for  action.  Carronades  had  been  wag- 
oned and  boated  from.  Washington.  Powder,  came  overland 
from  the  Delaware  by  Conestoga 'wagon , Almost  superhuman 
obstacles  were  overcome. 

JUJSIC: 

OPINOUS  TRANSITIONAL  lUJSIC 

NARRATOR: 

In  March,  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  came  on  the  scene. 
Born  at  South  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  Oliver  Perry  was 
now  26  years  old  v;hen  assigned  by  the  Navy  Department 
to  service  on  the  Great  Lakes,  Before  making  the  per- 
ilous trip  to  Erie,  he  had  been  12  years  before  the  mast 
as  miidshipman,  lieutenant,  captain,  and  post-commandant, 
and,  just  prior  to  his  departure  had  charge  of  a flotilla 
of  seventeen  gunboats  in  the  harbor  of  New  Port,  As  the 
rude  fleet  of  6 vessels  was  ready  in  early  August  to  sail 
out  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  new  difficulties  arose 
Captain  Perry  seeks  out  Noah  Brown,. (FADE  OUT) 

PERRY: 

Mr,  Brownl  Mr,  Brovml  The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  is  only  5 feet  deep... and  the  Niagara  and  the 
Lawrence  both  draw  9 feet  of  water J They  Ml  stand  up  rut 
of  the  v/ater  hioh  and  dry  and  we  won't  be  able  to  move 
them.,'  How  are  we  going  to  get  them  over? 

BROV.TJ: 

There  is  a way.  Sir,  We  Ml  use  barges  as  pontoons.  In 
fact.  Captain  Dobbins  and  I are  ready  for  the  entire  f^per' 
at ion. 

PERRY: 

Good  - so  be  it  then. 

VOICE: 

(off  mike)  The  enemyi  The  enemyi  Off  starboard,  in  the 
harbor J 

BROTO: 

Captain  Perry!  The  lookout  spies  the  enemy... and  the 
Lawrence  is  fast  on  the  bar.  What  can  be  done?  ’’.'e  are 
lost  1 

PERRY: 

(E/IRKING  out  orders)  Here  I Captain  Dobbins  j Order  the 
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fleet  drawn  up  as  in  line  of  battle.  We’ll  make  it  appear 
as  though  we’re  ready  for  them.  Perhaps  they  don't  fancy 
an  encounter  just  yet.  Hurry J Have  the  boats  drawn  up 
in  offensive  formation! 

DCDBINS: 

(off  mike)  Aye,  Aye,  Sir!  Aye,  Aye,  Sir! 

VOICE: 

(off  mike)  The  enemy!  The  enemy!  ....off  starboard . .in 
the  offing! 

PERRY: 

Furry ... .Hurry ,. .the  boats  must  be  lined  up  as  soon  as 
possible! 

msic : 

SUSPENSE  MUSIC  - TRANSITION 

KMRATOR: 

This  clever  bit  of  quick-thinking  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Perry  saved  the  day.  The  haziness  of  the  morning  deceived 
the  British  commander  and  m.ade  it  appear  as  though  Perry’s 
whole  fleet  was  ready  for  action.  After  hovering  around 
about  an  hour  the  English  squadron  m;oved  away  and  left 
Perry,  Brown  and  Dobbins  to  finish  their  work.  But  the 
actual  battle  to  come  could  not  be  avoided.  The  two 
fleets  cam.e  together  at  Put-in-Bay  on  the  morning  of 
September  10,  1813,  With  9 ships  in  his  command  Captain 
Perry  ordered  the  crew  of  his  flagship  - the  Lawrence, 
on  deck,  as  the  two  fleets  approached  each  other.  Mount- 
ing a gun  he  unfolded  the  flag  with  the  following  words: 

PERRY: 

(C'FF  MIKE)  "My  brave  lads,  the  inscription  on  this  flag 
is  the  last  words  of  the  gallant  Captain  Lawrence,  after 
whomi  this  vessel  is  named:  "Don’t  Give  Up  The  Ship," 

Shall  I hoist  it?" 

CHORUS : 

CRIES  OF  "Yes  raise  it  to  the  top," 

"We'll  fight,  and  win!"  (ETC) 

NARRATOR  : 

Imd  thus  the  historic  battle  began! 

SOUND r 

EFFECT  OF  SHOOTING  AND  CAI^TONADING  IN  FULL  F^R  3 SECONDS: 
THEN  TO  BG  UNDER  THE  FOLLOWING  NARRATION 

NARRATOR: 

At  first  the  tide  of  battle  v/as  against  the  Americans, 
Throughout  the  day  the  firhting  went  on,  with  one  boat 
after  another  put  out  of  commission. , .and  miany  men  killed 
and  others  wounded..  By  afternoon,  the  Lawrence  was  shat- 
tered almost  to  the  sinking  point.  It  was  then  that  Perry 
daringly  abandoned  the  flagship,  boarded  the  Niagara,  and 
directed  her  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  squadron.  Within 
an  hour  the  enemy  fleet  had  hauled  dovm  its  colors.  Eighty 
members  of  the  intrepid  crew  of  the  Lawrence  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  and  her  decks  ran  red  with  blood. 
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SOUND: 

SNEAK  CMN  ON  APING  fc  SHOOTING  EFFECT  OUT  HERE 

N/J^RATCR: 

(continuing)  It  was  then  that  Perry  dispatched  the  his*-- 
toric  statement  to  General  Harrisoni 

PERRY : 

(dramatic  delivery)  ”We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours;  two  ship-s,,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.” 

MUSIC  : 

TRIUMPHIUIT  TRANSITIONAL  lUJSIC 

UiiRRATOR: 

Now  that  the  lake  was  in  control  of  the  7\mericans,  Captain 
Perry  cooperated  with  General  Harrison  to  regain  Detroit 
and  move  against  the  British  land  forces.  The  result  v/as 
complete  control  of  the  Northern  frontier  - all  due  to 
Perry's  victory. 

VOICE  1: 

Out  of  the  manes... the  mi  11s , , , . .the  forests  of  our  ov/n 
Pennsylvania  came  the  materials  that  helped  spell  victory 
in  this  early  conflict. 

VOICE  2: 

Yes,  from  Pennsylvania  too  came  miany  of  the  men  who  built 
the  ships  and  gave  their  lives  for  the  freedomi  that  v/e 
engoy  today. 

NARRATOR: 

Vi/hat  became  of  the  Niaf!:ara?  Allowed  to  sink  in  P'isery 

Bay  - there  she  lay  for  a''most  a hundred  years.  In  1913 
she  v/as  raised  and  refitted  for  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Perry's  great  victory. 

VOICE  1: 

Pennsylvania  was  indeed  the  keystone  in  our  national 
defense  during  those  critical  years. 

VOICE  3: 

Custody  of  the  Niagara  was  recently  handed  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commnssicn,  The  restoration  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  has  been  completed. 

NARRATOR: 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  the  Niagara  and  the  great  role 
she  played  in  our  country's  history.  True  to  the  tra- 
dition of  this  famnus  vessel  - the  loyal  cry  of  every 
Pennsylvanian  is, 

VOICE; 

(OFF  MIKE)  "Don't  Give  Up  The  Ship’I 

MUSIC; 

SYPEPING  TRIULTPL'NTT 

NIiRRATOR: 

As  with  the  tradit ionally-old , so  with  the  present-new, 
Pennsylvania  is  today  carrying  on  the  firht  to  preserve 
this  country's  rich  heritage  - to  aid  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, . .to  win  national  victory.  Today  - as  always,  that 
is  the  role  of  Pennsylvania,  Keystone  of  Democracy i" 
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SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  10  SECONDS HUM  k TO  BG  FOR 

OTOUNCER : 

Next  week  we  vvill  bring  you  another  thrilling  episode 
showing  how  Pennsylvania  again  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  American  freedom.  Yesterday  it  was  "Don’t  Give  Up 
The  Ship,"  Today  it's  "Keep  ’Em.  Flying ,,  ,America  Call- 
ing  Remember  Pearl  Harbor,"  As  always  - Pennsy- 

lvania is  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  struggle c 

You  can  help  by  your  effort  in  the  field,  mine  and  fact 
ory.  Keep  ’Em  Flying J Imd  tune  in  again  next  week  to 
hear  PENNSYLVANIA  — KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY,’ 

^GJSICi 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROCHAII 


Tlffi  LIBERTY  BELL 


RADIO  SERIES 


"PEl'ffiSYLYANIA  — REYSTOI®  OF  DEYOCPjICY" 


AMOIRICER: 


som : 


ANI'JOUircER; 


SOFG: 


AIR'IOUI'ICER : 


SOFG: 


BIZ; 

VOICE: 

BIZ; 


Am'TOlRICER : 


Pornisylvania  . . . , 


PEI7HSYLVAIIIA  (FIRST  PRO  BARS THEN  HOI'.L  . . ) 

Keystone  of  Democracy  I 

PEMSYLVAFIA  (TO  EID  OF  SECOHD  STPAIH.  .THEM  HDlvI..) 

Again  v.-e  present  ’'Pennsylvania  — Keystone  of  Democracy"  an 
historical  dramatization  of  the  part  cur  great  stj.te  of 
Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty- 
eight  United  States, 

This  series  is  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Comission  in  cooperation  ndth  the  State  Council  of  Def- 
ense in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  vita  the  glorious 
history  of  our  great  comiaonwealth. 

Today  v:e  reviev;  the  thrilli;ig  story  of  "The  Liberty  Bell" 
and  the  role  it  played  in  the  history  of  "Pennsylvania  — 
Keystone  of  Democracy." 

PEMSYLVAFIA  (UP  xHID  OLU:) 

EFFECT  OF  BELL  RINGING  (UP  3 SEC  CUDS TEEIJ  3G  UHDER) 

"proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inha  b it  ant  s the  re  of , " 

(EFFECT  OF  BELL  RniGIHG TIIEH  OUT) 

From  the  Holy  Bible  came  those  prophetic  vords  inscribed 
as  if  by  magic  on  one  of  the  most  venerated  historic 
relics  of  all  times  - the  Liberty  Dell. 

Today  - as  never  before,  the  Liberty  Boll  continues  to 
hold  its  proud  place  as  the  symbol  of  American  freedom. 

The  story  of  the  Liberty-  Bell  and  its  role  of  proclaim- 
ing latorty  in  Pennsylvania  as  veil  as  in  ti.o  United 
colonies  is  one  of  the  srirring  tales  in  history. 

Historical  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberty 
Bel.i.  7;an  ordered  from  England  to  mark  tne  golden  Jubilee 
of  A'illiom  Peina^  s Cho.r  tor  of  Liberty  - given  to  tlic  col- 
ony in  1701 (FnDE  CUT) 


The  Liberty  Bell 


IvfUSIC  : 

(DibHAlTIC,  HISTORIC  MOTI?  - UF  & OUT) 

BIZ  : 

(EFfECT  OF  FENN  SCRATCHING  IN) 

SUPT’Di 

(SLOVJLY,  DELIBERATELY,  AS  IF  VffilTING)  "I-iarch  lOth,  1753* 
The  bell  is  cone  on  shore  and  in  good  order,  but  in  a few 
days  after  arrival  I had  the  mortification  to  hear  that 
it  was  cracked  by  a stroke  of  the  clapper.  Hoxvever,  our 
judges  here  did  generally  agree  that  the  qou.nd  of  the  bell 
xvas  too  high,... and  the  metal  too  brittle,  whereupon  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old  bell 
has  been  added  to  a new  mixture  undertaken  by  tivo  of  our 
ingenious  local  worlcr^'n,  v\rho  this  very  day  are  ready  to 
ope  n the  mou Id .... » (FADE  OUT ) 

BIZ  : 

SOUI'JD  OF  CROW  NOISE  IN  (SMALL  GROUT  GATHERED  TO  VTTIESS 

I^TJLD  BEILfG  TTJCEN  OF?  T-JE  BELL) 

NATIVE  1: 

'Twas  most  unfortunate  to  have  the  bell  cracked  almost 
upon  the  first  stroke  of  the  clapper.  But  'tis  fine  of 
Pass  and  Stow  to  undertake  the  casting  of  a new  boll. 

NATIVE  2; 

I'.fethinks  they  undertook  too  much.  Casting  a bell  is  an 
art  not  yet  mastered  here  in  the  colonics.  T’wero  better 
they  sent  the  boll  back  to  England. 

NATIVE  1: 

See  - they  are  now  taking  the  mould  off  the  bell.  It 
appears  fine  enough. 

NATIVE  2: 

Judge  not  a bell  by  its  shape  or  sheen. 

MTIVE  1: 

See  - the  letters  - they  are  even  better  than  on  the  old 
bell.  A masterly  job  indeed  for  our  boys.  Pass  and  Stow, 

CHORUS : 

CROVffi  CRIES  OF  "Cone,  lot  us  horn*  its  ring" 

"Spleiidid  ^vork,  boys,  - ring  it," 

"Yes,  lot  us  hear  it,"  (ETC.) 

NATIVE  1: 

Listen!  They’re  going  to  ring  it. 

EIZ  : 

EFFECT  OF  BELL  RINGING  - LOW,  MrlTALLIC,  BCOIv^  SOUND 

(NON-C.IRRYING  QILULITEiS ) 

PAUSE 

CHORUS ; 

OBVIOUS  MHFJEIRS  OF  DISAPPOINTIEHIT 

VOICE  : 

(of?  mike)  strike  it  a harder  blow. 

CHORUS  : 

"Yes,  strike  it  a little  harder." 
MIXED  CRIES:  "Be  cautious  - lest  it  crack  again," 

(ETC) 
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BIZ: 

EFFECT  OF  BELL  RINGING  - LOUDER  - BUT  SA::E  AS  BEFORE 

CHORUS : 

("I  told  you  so  corranents”)  "T/Wiy,  twas  better  cracLed  than 

nov/," 

"They  added  too  much  copper," 
"Pass  and  Stov^  should  knov; 
better  than  to  try  to  emulate 
the  master  English  bell 
craftsmen!" 

(DERISIVE  COMMENTS  RESOLVE  THEMSELVES  INTO  THE  FOLLOWING) 

NATIVE  2: 

Don't  say  I told  you  so  - but  the  sound  of  that  there  bell 
reminds  me  of  my  horse  kicking  against  the  water  trough! 

CHORUS : 

LAUGHTER 

NATIVE  1: 

I can  make  a more  musical  sound  by  shooting  off  my  musket! 

CHORUS : 

LAUGHTER  (FADE  OUT) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Stung  by  the  good-natured  jibes  of  their  neighbors.  Pass 
and  Stow  recast  the  bell  e.  second  time  - making  it  three 
castine:s  in  all.  According  to  the  comment  of  the  day, 
the  third  bell  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  but  it 
v/as  allowed  to  stay  in  place  for  fear  another  attempt 
might  produce  no  better  results.  And  so  v/as  born  the 
Liberty  Bell,  which  was  soon  to  ring  out  on  many  great 
historic  occasions. 

I'lUSIC  : 

TRANSITIONAL  (UP  & OUT) 

BIZ: 

SOUND  OF  BELL  RINGING 

TOWN  CRIER: 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  The  Continental  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies  will  nov/  assemble.  (F/JIS)  Hear  ye!  The 
Continental  Congress...... 

BIZ: 

EFFECT  OF  BELL  RINGING  (UP  3 SECONDS. . .THEN  TO  UNDERLIE 

THE  FOLLOWING  SPEECH) 

VOICE : 

(LOW,  CONFIDENTIAL)  This  is  July  4th,  1776,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  are  standing  in  front  of  the  State  House 
in  Philadelphia.  That  bell  you  hear  tolling  above  you 
is  calling  the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies 
to  a meeting  of  the  second  Continental  Congress.  They 
have  a tremendous  decision  to  make  today  on  a problem 
which  is  being  bitterly  argued  in  every  town,  village^ 
and  cross-roads  store  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

As  the  delegates  approach,  "their  faces  arc  grim  and 
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VOICE  (CONTo) 

I^niSIC  ; 

BIZ  : 

DICIffiFSOII; 
HANCOCK ; 
DICKENSON; 


BIZ  ; 

MORTON: ’ 
HANCOCK ; 
Y/ILSON; 


jic-er'tn/’  Eel 


serious.  'Three  days  ago  they  tentatively  adopted  a res- 
olution made  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  stating  that 
quote  "these  colonies  are,  and  of  a right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states."  A committee  v;as  appointed 
to  draw  up  a list  of  reasons  to  be  called  a Declaration 
of  Independence . One  'nan,  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia, 
did  most  of  the  writing.  He  is  coming  up  the  steps  novv 
with  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  and  the  famous  Doctor 


Beniamin  Frs.nklin  of  Philadelphia  who  assisted  him. 
Following  behind  are  Jarre s Uilson  and  John  Morton,  two 
other  Pennsylvanians  who  are  strong  supporters  for  Ind- 
ependence ....  .And  here  comes  John  Hancock,  the  energetic 
President  of  this  Congress.  King  George  of  England  has 
put  a price  on  Iris  head.  He'll  hang  if  he's  caught,... 
so  will  they  all  if  C-eneral  George  'Jashington  and  his 
little  ragged,  ill-equipped,  untrained  arory  of  farmers 
and  tor'ynsmi?n  fail  to  check  t’re  experienced  troops  being 
sent  to  squash  t’lis  rebe llicn. . . .Some  imcre  delegates  are 
now  entering.  There  is  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut, 

Jol;n  'i'Tither spoon  of  New  Jersey,  Ceasar  Rodnep'  of  Delav/are, 
Samuel  Chase  of  Mar/land, 


Button  Gwinnett  of  Georgia,  (BEGIN  TC  FADE) 
of  North  Carolina,  Edward  Rutledge  of  Souti: 


William.  Hooper 
C Si  r o 1 na ..... 


TRANSITIONAL 


(CONFUSED  3I1CUTS  A1?D  IWRCAR)  (RAPPING  OF  GAVEL) 


Mr.  PrasidentJ 

The  Chair  recognizes  I'ir.  Dickenson. 

¥ir , President,  I consider  the  r'.cceptance  of  this  Declaration 
to  be  extremely  dangerous.  Nothing  can  be  gained  bp' 
abrogo.ting  forever -cur  connection  with  the  mother  country. 
Without  her  symbol  of  authority  we  r.fill  bo  lost.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  venture  out  on  our  uncharterod  course  alone. 
IVhy,  think  of  it,  gentlem.en,  a victory  would  lead  us  only 
to  m.ob  rule  and  continual  internal  strife  and  a defeat  to 
inescapable  punishment. 

(SCATTERED  APPLAUSE) 

Mr.  President! 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania* 

Since  our  tovms  have  been  burned,  cur  people  killed,  and 
the  heavy  hand’’ of  tyrannical  oppression  laid  upon  us,  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  could  suffer  more  by  severing  our 
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political  connections.  I say  to  you  all,  Lliy  then 
do  we  delay  (longer)  I 1/hy  still  deliberate.  Let  this 
happy  day  give  birth  to  an  American  Republic,  Let  her 
rise  - not  to  devastate  and  conquer,  but  to  establish  a 
nation  of  peace  and  lav;  and  human  brotherhood  which  v.dll 
be  the  hope  and  inspiration  for  millions  yet  unborn.  The 
dark,  gloomy  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  us.  Let  us  this 
day  light  and  forever  hold  high  the  torch  of  freedom  and 
independence , 

SOUND : 

(APPLAUSE  AND  CHEERING) 

MUSIC : 

(TRIUMPHANT  - TRANSITIONAL) 

ANNOUNCER: 

IMiile  it  was  on  Thursday,  July  4th,  1776,  that  the  Declara- 
tion was  adopted,  it  was  not  until  the  following  Monday, 
July  8th,  that  the  document  was  made  public. 

BIZ: 

(EFFECT  OF  BELL  RINGING  & BLEND  WITH  CROV.T)  NOISE) 

VOICE  1; 

l/’Jhat  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  crowd  gathering  in  the 
State  House  yard,  friend? 

VOICE  2: 

Hast  thou  not  heard?  Liberty  and  independence  are  to  be 
declared.  But  come.  Let  us  make  our  way  a little  closer 
to  the  platform  so  that  we  might  hear  the  declaration 
being  read. 

VOICE  1: 

It  appears  that  all  the  high  officials  are  assembled  on 
the  platform.  'Tis  most  unusual.  That  man  moving  forv/ard 
now,  HHo  is  he? 

VOICE  2: 

Methinks  it  is  Colonel  Nixon  - John  Nixon  - appointed  by 
the  Sheriff  perhaps  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration, 

He  has  a strong  voice,  you  knov;. 

VOICE  1; 

Colonel  Nixon  - a merchant  in  the  city,  is  he  not  - come 
here  from  our  neighboring  town  of  West  Chester, 

NIXON : 

(SPEAIvING  OFF  MIKE  IN  POi/VERFUL,  RINGING  VOICE) 

”A  Declaration  by  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  In  General  Congress  Assembled,  7'Jhen,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected 
them  together  and  to  assume  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  v'hich  the  lav;s  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a docent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  required  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them,  to  the  separation. 
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We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:-  That  all  men 
are  created  equal:  (BEGIN  TO  FADE)  that  they  are  endowed 
by  tl^eir  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 

(SUBDUED  VOICF  CONTINUES,  UND^LYING) 


SOUND  OF  PEN  SCRATCHING 
VOICE  OF  AD/J^S  (UP)  l^rs.  John 


that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 

and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 

to  secure  these  rights,  Governments 

are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving 

their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 

the  governed .is  a history 

of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 

all  having  in  direct  object  the 

establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny 

over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts 

be  submitted  to  a candid  world 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by 
declaring  us  out  of  his  province  and 
waging  Vfcr  against  us.  He  has  plundered 
our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coast,  burnt  our  towns 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people.  He  is  at  this  time 
transporting  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already 
begun  with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in 
the  most  barbarous  ages  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a civilized  nation 

We .. .solemnly  publish  and 

declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  a Right  ought  to  be  Free  and 
Independent  States  ... .And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
Devine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  Fortunes, 
and  our  Sacred  Honor, 


BIZ;  CROYjD  CHEERS  - BELLS  RINGING  IN  - 


Adams,  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 

My  dear  wife;  This  will  be  the 
most  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  America,  I am  apt  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generation's  as  the 
great  anniversary  Festival,  It 
ought  to  be  comm.emorated , as  the 
day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts 
of  devotion  to  God  Almighty,  It 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 

, and  parade,  with  shows,  games, 
sports;  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and 
illuminations,  from  one  end  of 
this  continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward  forevermore,.,. 
You .will  think  me  transported  with 
enthusiasm,  but  I am  not,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and 
blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will 
cost  us  to  maintain  this 
.Declaration,  and  support  and  defend 
these  States,  Yet,  through  the 
gloomi,  I can  see  the  rays  of 
ravishing  light  and  glory.  I 
can  see  that  the  end  is  worth  all 
the  means.  And  that  posterity 
will  triumph  in  that  day’s 
trcmsaction  even  though  we  sho-uld 
rue  it,  which  I trust  in  God  we 
shall  not, 

(SOUND  OUT) 

I^SIC  UP  AND  OUT 


ANNOUNCER;  lYith  this  ringing  challenge  to  the  deep  hopes  and  aspirations 

of  all  mankind  the  United  States  of  America  was  established 
in  the  year  of  1776#  It  proclaimed  to  all  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world  that  here  was  one  nation  where  the 
common  man,  not  just  the  rich  and  powerful,  might  find  his 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  his  soul  expressed  in  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  human  living. 
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VOICE  It 

VOICE  2: 

VOICE  1: 

VOICE  3 ; 

MUSIC  ; 
AMOUIICER: 

SONG: 


The  Liberty  Bell  represents  today  the  great  ideals  upon 
which  this  nation  was  founded. 

Like  the  Liberty  Bell  our  basic  liberties  \jere  first  cast 
in  England,  but  like  the  Bell  they  had  to  be  re-cast  to 
fit  the  mould  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Pass  and  Stowe 
re-made  an  English  bell  to  give  it  a richer,  deeper  sound. 
The  Founding  Fathers  re-wrote  the  English  I.tagna  Carta,  the 
Petition  of  Rights,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  country  is  an  unbroken 
story  of  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  mads  b-^r  millions  of 
Americans  to  extend  the  blessings  of  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  iiappiness"  to  every  inJiabitant  of  the  land. 

Today  America  has  been  given  a great  privilege  and  solemn 
trust.  Created  out  of  the  hopes  of  mankind  and  dedicated 
to  the  fulfillment  of  those  hopes,  our  nation  has  been 
cailled  upon  to  give  everything  that  it  has  that  the  ideals 
which  gave  it  birth  may  continue  to  live  for  all  mankind. 

To  win  national  victory  is  today  as  always  the  role  of 
PENNSYLVTJ\fIA  - KEYSTCIjE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

PEI^tsyLVAFIA  (to  EITD  OF  FIRST  TWO  STRAINS ) UiEK  TO  BG 


Next  week  we  will  bring  you  another  thrilling  episode  in 
the  series  PENNSYLVANIA  - IffiYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY  presented 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Do  your  part  in  cur 
great  national  struggle.  Conserve  essential  v/ar  nmiterials. 
Prevent  waste.  Bu^'  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps.  And  tune 
in  again  next  week  to  hear  PENNSYLVANIA  - liEYSTONE  OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROGRAIv:  # 5 
RyiL'^O  SERIES 


BENJAI.IIN  FRANKLIN  & THE  CONSTITUTION 

"PEl'INSYLVAlHA  — KEVSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 


ANNOUUCER : 

Pcnnsylvf.nin 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVAl^Ti;^  (FIRST  'HTO  BARS.  . .THEN  TO  ^G) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Keystone  of  Denocracyi 

SONG: 

PENNSYU^ANIA  (TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN.  .THEN  TO  3G) 

ANNOUNCER : 

we  bring;  you  another  in  the  series  of  programs 
PENNS'U.VANIA  ” KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY  - historical  drama- 
tiza’:ions  showing  the  part  our  ovfn  state  of  Pennsyl^.’-ania 
plg.-'gs  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty-eight  states., 
in  the  establishTnent  of  our  Araerican  democracy.  This 
series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State 

Council  of  Def^-nse  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  wuth 
the  gj.criou.s  history  of  our  o^m  Commonwealth  - PENNSYLV/dUA. 
KEYSTCNE  OF  DEMOCRACY.* 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVAI’IA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

VOICE: 

(filter  mike)  ’Te , the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ANNOUNCER : 

The  struggle  to  form  our  Constitution  was  long  and  bitter  - 
solved  finally  in  the  American  democratic  way  of  compromise  - 
of  give  and  take,  Alv/ays  taking  a prominent  part  in  the 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  oxr  country  was  our  ovm 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  many  leaders  from  our 
Commonwealth  v/ho  took  part  in  the  framing  of  our  Constitu- 
tion v/ere  Benjamin  Franklin,  James  7/ilson,  and  Gouvonour 
Norris,  Our  story  opens  with  a dinner  at  the  home  of 

Franklin  in  early  Nay,  1787 (FA-DE  OUT) 

SOUND : 

(DINNER  SCENE  AvTNOSPHERE  - TAHCING  - RAATLING  OF  SIU"^,R 

AJ\’D  DISHES) 

FR/J^KLIN: 

Gentlem.on,  I am  delighted  to  welcomiG  you  here  and  serve 
as  your  host.  It  has  boon  a long  time  since  my  little 
home  in  Philadelphia  has  been  honored  to  receive  such  a 
distinguished  gathering.  I know  that  as  members  of  the' 
Federal  Convention,  the  forthcoming  deliberations  will  be 
as  strenuous  as  they  promise  to  be  serious.  I trust  that 
the  dinner  this  evening  will,  in  some  measure,  give  us  all 
added  strength  to  meet  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

"The  Corstitution” 


MORRIS: 

Your  food  is  superb.  Dr.  Franklin  - as  excellent  as  our 
/irticles  of  Confederation  are  poor.  I ari  particularly 
appreciative  of  this  bountiful  repast,  since,  pausing  in 
sober  reflection,  I an  inclined  to  wonder  how  nuch  longer  - 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  we  ray  be  priviliged 
to  sit  down  and  enjoy  such  a dinner  as  this  - any  dinner, 
for  that  matter. 

MiADISON: 

Isn't  your  attitude  decidedly  pessimistic,  Mr.  Morris? 

MORRIS: 

Haven’t  you  heard  of  Shay’s  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts? 

A flarrant  case  of  a rabble  uprising J Taking  the  lav/ 
into  their  ov/n  hands!  Terrorizing  the  countryside!  Over- 
throwinp;  constitutional  authority.  Y/hy  even  four  thousand 
of  the  Massachusetts  militia  had  difficulty  in  suppressing 
the  rebels. 

M/vDI30N: 

The  Continental  Congress  lacks  power  to  enforce  order. 

Don’t  you  agree  Mir.  Vfeshington? 

WASHINGTON : 

Y/hole-heartedly,  Mr,  Madison,  VJhereas  in  the  revolution 
we  were  oppressed  by  external  aggression,  now  we  are  cursed 
with  internal  dissention.  Regrettable  indeed,  it  is  but 
the  other  day  we  were  shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the 
Constitutions  under  which  we  now  live  - constitutions  of 
our  own  choice  and  making,  and  now  we  are  unsheathine:  our 
swords  to  overturn  them. 

WILSON: 

If  we  don’t  do  something  about  it,  there’ll  be  a Shay’s 
Rebellion  in  every  state. 

MORRIS : 

I quite  agrbe  with  you,  Mr,  Vlilson.  Under  the  Articles 
we  have  no  national  authority. .there  is  no  central  executive 
department  to  enforce  the  laws  m.ade  by  Congress ,,  .nor  a 
system  of  courts'  to  pass  upon  them. 

IVILSON: 

Yes,  and  furthermore,  without  the  pov/er  to  tax  v/e  cannot 
raise  any  money,  or  provide  for  an  arm.y  or  na^'/y. 

WASHINGTON : 

This  fact  alone  is  incurring  for  us  th@  disrespect  of 
foreign  countries. 

MUSIC : 

OMINOUS  CHORD  (FOLLOWING  CHORDS  & SCENES  TO  BE  BUILT  UP) 

MADISON: 

Something  must  be  done!  And  done  quickly! 

imSIC ; 

OMINOUS  CHORDS 

VIILSON: 

Revision  of  the  /irticles  of  Confederation  will  not  be 
enough! 
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MUSIC  : 

OMINOUS  CHORD 

MOIffilS  : 

Do  uust  set  up  a coinplete  new  frairo  of  j^ovornv.Tent  2 

MUSIC ; 

OMINOUS  CKCP.D 

VOICE  2; 

But  you  can-t  overthrow  the  Articles  of  Confederation! 

That ‘ s imposs ib le . . . . . unthinkah le  2 

MUSIC  : 

OMINO^TS  CHORD 

VOICE  5 ; 

It’s  treason,  I tell  youl 

rJSIC  : 

OMINOUS  CHORD  RESOLVES  ITSELF  INTO  A STELL  (IT  AND  ODT) 

AiniOUIICER : 

A few  days  later  - at  the  meeting  of  the  Federal 

Convention  in  the  old  State  House  - non;  Independence  Hall, 
in  Philadelphia,  George  ITashington  in  pre  siding . 

(FADE  CUT) 

SOUl'ID  : 

BACKGROUND  NOISES  OF  SESSION 

SOUIID  : 

ILIPPING  OF  GAITL 

UA3HIIJGT01I ; 

The  ch;3.ir  recognizes  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

RANDOLPH : 

Considering  very  seriou.sly  the  needs  of  the  nation  at 
large,  gentlemen,  I propose  a plan  of  government  v.'hich 
emphasises  the  establishment  of  a strong  ceiitral 
government,  with  proportional  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  several  states. 

VOICE  1; 

Dees  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  desire  the  complete 
change  of  the  present  form  of  governrmnt?  Nay  I remind 
him  and  the  convention  that  tills  meetinr  is  onlv  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  - net  abclishing  our  iirticles  of 

C onf e deration. 

VOICE  2: 

I agree,  Me  are  not  here  to  establish  a strong  central 
government.  That  would  encourage  autocracy! 

VOICE  3 : 

A strong  national  body  may  be  do  sire able  in  many  ways, 
but  it  should  certainly  not  be  controlled  by  representa- 
tives elected  proportionately-according  to  the  population* 
That  would  be  unfair  tc  my  state  of  Delaware  and  tlie 
rest  of  the  small  states. 

VOICE  4: 

With  16  times  as  great  a population,  Virginia  would  have 

16  timos  as  many  representatives  as  Delaware.  That  v/ould 
not  be  safe  2 
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SOUhD ; 

SOIiE  AGREEfEBNT  AT  THIS: 

"yes,  that’s  true 

"I  quite  agree 

"That  v^rould  be  dangerous, 

incompatible  v/ith  our  ideals.... 

ETC. 

SOUND ; 

RAPPING  OF  GAVEL 

PATTERSON: 

Nr.  President 

W/iSHINOTON: 

The  chair  recognizes  Mr.  Patterson  of  Nev;  Jersey. 

PATTERSON: 

I arn  gratified  to  note  that  you  gentlemen  are  keen  to  re- 
collect the  purpose  for  v;hich  v/e  are  here  assembled,  and 
therefore,  I am  happy  to  propose  a plan  of  government  which 

I have  drawn  up,  and  which  I am  sure  will  meet  with  your 
wholehearted  approval,  since  it  proposes  merely  to  a.mend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  Briefly,  my  plan  proposes  equal 
representation  betv/een  the  states  - with  election  through 
State  legislatures.  It  is  my  contention  that  if  the  small 
states  are  to  be  protected,  they  must  ha-'^-e  equal  repre- 
sentation v.mth  laroe  states. 

VOICE  1: 

There  can  be  no  consideration  of  such  a plan  - much  less 
an  accopta.nce . A new  sail  is  not  the  remedy  for  a leaking 
vessel. 

VOICE  2: 

Is  it  fair  that  the  sruall  stt.tes  of  New  York  and  Georgia 
should  have  an  equal  vote  v/ith  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania? 

SOUND : 

CRIES  OF  "No,  of  course  not,..., 

"h/hy  that ' s absurd , . . . . 

"New  York  and  Georgia  can  never  be  placed 
equal  with  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, ,., .ETC," 

VOICE  4: 

It  would  indeed  be  more  unjust  if  the  large  state,  through 
representative  vote,  v^rere  allowed  to  cngulf-com.pletely 
ovenvhelm  the  smioll  sta.tes,  /uid  that  t/ould  be  the  tragic 
result  of  such  an  alliance. 

SOUND : 

CRIES  OF  "Tihat,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  issue?" 

"Yes,  v:hat'3  your  solution?" 

"Kev/  can  the  problem  be  settled  satisfactorily?" 

ETC. 

VOICE  4: 

(COUTINUING)  V.hiat  rom.edy,  then?  One,  only,  that  a map  of 
the  United  States  be  spread  out,  that  all  the  existing 
boundaries  be  erased,  and  that  a new  partition  of  the  wh.ole 
be  made  into  13  equal  parts. 
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SOMD ; 


SOUllDS  : 
VOICE  5; 


som® ; 

SOUND: 
FRANKLIN : 
WASHINGTON : 
FRxINKLIN : 


IvtUSIC  t 
ANNOUNCER ; 


’Tne  Constitution" 


CRIES  OF  "That  would  not  bo  fair" 

"Sounds  like  the  logical  solution 
to  me"....... 

"Why,  that’s  unthinkable" 

"If  equalit’/  is  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
government,  we  must  divide  and  share  aliko " 

RAIDING  OF  GAVEL 

Speaking  for  the  so-called  small  state s--affected-- 
Rhode  Island  ....  .Connecticut,  . ..New  Jersey ..  .De laware  and 
New  York,  I wish  to  declare  here  and  nov/  that  if  we  are 
not  put  on  an  equal  footing  w’ith  the  largest,  we  v.'ill 
secede  from  the  Convention,  and  returning  to  our 
constituents,  , inform  them  that  no  compact  could  be  formed 
with  the  large  States,  except  one  v;hich  would  sacrifice 
our  sovere igntrr  and  independence. 

SURPRISED  CROV/D  LfJRMURS  AT  THIS 

RAPPING  OF  GAVEL 

Ivir.  President. 

The  chair  recognizes  Hr.  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen.  Our  strength  and  cur  prosperity  will  depend 
on  our  unit'/.  The  diversity  of  opinions  turns  on  two 
points.  If  a proportional  representation  to.kes  place, 
the  small  states  contend  that  their  liberties  xvill  bo 
in  danger.  If  an  equality  of  votes  is  to  be  put  in  its 
place,  the  largo  states  say  their  interests  will  be  in 
danger.  Gentlemen,  when  a carpenter  'wishes  to  join 
two  boards  whose  rough  edges  do  not  fit,  he  takes  a 
little  from  both, . .smooths  them  out... and  makes  a good 
joint.  In  like  manner  hero  both  sides  must  part  with 
somn  of  their  demands,  in  order  that  they  may  join  in 
some  accomodating  proposition.  It  is,  h.owover,  to  be 
feared  that  the  members  of  this  convention  ar^  not  in 
a temper,  e.t  this  mom.ent,  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  miutual  liberality.  I would,  therefore,  propose, 
LIr.  President,  that,  without  proceeding  further  in  this 
business  at  this  tima,  the  Convention  adjourn  for  throe 
days,  in  order  to  let  the  present  fcrmicnt  pass  off,  and  to 
afford  timn  for  a more  full,  free,  and  dispassionate 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

TRANSITIONAL  (UP  AI®  TO  BG  UNDER  FCLLOLUNG) 


Franklin’s  suggestion  worked.  Furthermore,  it  was 
Franklin’s  own  compromise  plan  - moved  by  him  in  committee, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  elected  in  proportion 
to  population. while  in  the  Senate  the  states  would 
have  equal  votes. 
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MI  SIC : 

TRiU-ISITIONAL 

SOUND : 

FADE  IN  BACKGROUND  CONVENTION  VOICES 

FRANKLIN: 

Look.  Mr.  Wilson,  is  it  not  splendid.  The  delegates, 
for  all  their  differences,  are  at  last  signing  the 
document . 

Till  LS  ON: 

iih , Drr  Franklin,,  it  is  indeed  a most  gratifying  sight. 

Many  times  during  the  last  four  months  I have  feared  we 
woui.d  break  up  in  failure.  The  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
willingness  to  compromise  evidenced  here  has  been  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  your  wisdom  and  influence. 

FRANKLIN : 

Compared  to  you,  my  contribution  has  been  small.  You 
have  been  one  of  the  master  carpenters  in  building  this 
framework  of  government. 

VOICE: 

(breaking  in)  The  Pennsylvania  delegation  v/ill  now  come 
forv^ard  to  sign  I 

FRANKLIN: 

1 see  the  Now  Jersey  delegation  is  finished.  Ah.,,| 
Gouverneur  Morris ...  .may  I congratulate  you.  Sir,  ori  your 

(Sound  of 
moving  feet 
under-lies) 

contribution  of  drafting  the  final  literary  form  of  the 
constitution. , .most  adrriirable.  You  gentlemen  desire  me 
to  sign  first  for  cur  Commonwealth?  (PAUSE) 

SOUND: 

MOVING  PEN  AS  FR/JUaiN  YffilTES 

FRANKLIN : 

It  is  indeed  an  honor. 

ANNOUUICER : 

And  thus  was  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St-'teSj  the  greatest  docuirient  ever  conceived  in  the  age- 
long struggle  for  human  froedomi. 

VOICE  1: 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a great  v;nrld  W'.r  to  preserve  for 
all  mankind  the  deinocratic  principle  of  liberty  under  law 
established  by  the  founders  of  our  immiortal  Constitution, 

VOICE  2: 

United  with  a loyalty  and  devotion  which  only  a liberty- 
loving  people  can  show,  we  are  marching  together  to  win 
this  new  battle  of  freedom.. 

VOICE  3; 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States"  is  not  an  empty 
phrase.  As  with  the  nation,  the  cry  of  every  Pennsylvanian 
is  "We  will  keep  the  faith... we  will  give  our  all  t-'  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  democracy.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
Pennsylvania ...  .that  is  v/hat  has  made  our  great  state  the,, 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY: 

SONG ; 

PP]NNSYLVNdIlA  (UP  TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN... BG) 
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"The  Constitution" 

You  have  just  heard  another  in  the  state -wide  series  of 
weekly  programs  presented  by  the  Penns;’’ Ivania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Sta’ts  Council  of 
Defense.  Do  your  part  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  our 
country.  America  is  calling.  Every  Pennsylvanian  is 
urged  to  respond.  You  can  join  the  armed  services  of 
our  country ..  .take  your  place  in  civilian  defense  *•  •b’r/’ 
defense  bonds  and  stamps ..  .work  for  defense  at  home.... 
in  the  field..*in  the  mine...cr  in  the  factory... do  your 
part.  And  tune  in  again  next  week  to  hear 
PENIJSYLVANIA  — ICEYSTOJE  OF  DEIIOCRACYi 

SONG:  PEIETSYLVALJIA  (UP  AND  CUT) 


OIL  IN  PEIWSYLVANIA  FIlOGR.'J;I  #6 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORIC^AL  COmiSSION  RADIO  SERIES 


"PEMSYLVANIA  - KEYSTOig:  OF  DE!.IOCR.iCY" 

ANNOUNCER  ; Pe nnsylvania 

SONG  ; PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TITO  BA^S  ...  TPS  N TO  BG- . . ) 

ANNOUNCER;  Keystone  of  Democracy  1 

SONG;  PENNSYLV/JIIA  (TO  Ei©  OF  2nd  STAUN. . .THEN  TO  3G) 


APrlOUNCER  ; 


SONG; 


Here  is  another  in  the  series  of  prograras  knov;n  as 
PENEJSYLVAlIAt  - lEYSTClE  0?  DEMOGPACTf  - historical  drana- 
tization  shov/ing  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania 
plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forUr-eight  United 
States  in  the  develcprtent  of  our  Aunerican  Democracy. 

This  series  is  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  v,'ith  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  in  order  to  acquair.t  you  Letter  -with  the  glorious 
history  of  our  great  commonv/ealth  - PENIiSYLVANA-  «- 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEIiOCRilCY. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ( UP  AND  CUT) 


SOUI©  ; 


EFFECT  OF  CROI/E  NOISE  (GATHERING  OF  jVEH) 


VOICE  1; 
SOU!®; 
VOICE  1: 


SOU!®; 
VOICE  2 : 
VOICE  3 ; 
VOICE  1; 
SOUI®  ; 


AUNOUNCER ; 


Hey  fe Hows.' ' 'Listen  t’o'  this  one  i 
CROY®  NOISE  SUBSIDES' 

Know  v/hat  that  crazy  Yankee  Drake  is  doin’  up  on  Oil  Creek 
by  the  Upper  Mill?  He's  a'drillin  riglit  dov/n  into  solid 
rock  hopin'  to  find  oill 

UiUGHTER 

You  don't  mean  it! 

Never  thought  Colonel  Drake  vras  such  a fool! 

Yep!  He's  doin'  it  all  right!  Doin'  it  now! 

HIUGHTER 


F:®E  OUT 

Today  o'ur  story  concerns  oil. ....its  discovery  in 
Pennsylvania... its  contribution  to  the  grovrth  of  our 
state  and  developement  of  the  nation*.. and  its  importance 
to  ovir  country  and  welfare. 


Oil  in  Ponnsylvarda 


Suppose  the  oil  industry  should  fail  us  enbirely  today  - 
this  very  moirent,  ^vhat  r;ould  happen?  Vfnat  r/ould  he  the 
consequences  to  you...  .and  Tne...,and  the  nation? 

VOICE  1: 

Every  car  and  trucl:  i:i  the  United  States  - inore  than  31 
iviillion  of  tl^era  v/ould  be  stalled  - "Out  of  Gas." 

VOICE  2: 

Eveipy'  plane  would  be  stalled  on  the  flying  field. 

VOICE  3 ; 

All  arny  tarfrs  and  motorized  cavalry  would  come  to  a halt. 

VOICE  4 : 

I.'Iillions  of  us  would  shiver  in  our  homes  during  the  cold 
we  at  he  r . 

VOICE  I: 

Factories  and  mills  would  shut  down. 

VOICE  2 : 

Every  railv/ay  car  would  be  stopped  in  its  tracks. 

AWNOTJECER  : 

So,  you  see  - oil  is  very  vital  to  us  today  - not  only  in 
industry'-  and  for  use  as  fuel.  From  the  magic  hat  of  an  oil 
vrell  come  may/  products  that  you  know  and  use  every  day.  It 
may  be  hard  to  believe,,  but  from  oil  we  get  such  things  as... 

VOICE  1: 

Panties perfume  s . . . .playing  cards ..... 

VOICE  2: 

Clarinets  . . . .che  ssmen. . . .and  safety-glass  . ... 

VOICE  3 : 

Be  Its garters . . • .rubber  tire  s 

VOICE  4: 

Boots  and  shoes.... and  T F Ti 

VOICE  1: 

Face  creams. ..  .viol'*  ns.  . .'.and  ane  sthetT cs . . . . . 

VOICE  2: 

Curtains .. .raincoats ... .phonograph  records ., .and  filter 
cloth. . . . 

VOICE  3: 

Even  plastic  furnit'.ire  and  false  teeth. 

IvIUSIC  : 

TRAFSITIOF 

VOICE  1: 

GIL  is  one  of  cur  most  vital  war  materials. 

VOI'CE.  2; 

H-venty- three  great  refineries  operate  in  Pennsylvania, 
refining  oil  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

VOICE  3 ; 

Our  own  sto.te  of  Pennsylvania  was  for  17  years,  beginning 
with  1859,  the  only  producer  of  crude  oil  in  the  United 

States and  for  36  years  Pennsylvania  led  in  its  production 

VOICE  1: 

About  eighteen  counties  in  Pennsylvania  - led  by  McKean, 
Venango,  and  'Jarron,  still  produce  Penns;/lvania *s  grade 
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crude,  as  superior  base  for  lubricating  oils. 

VOICE  2: 

Pennsylvania  is  still  the  laboratory  of  an  industry 
characterized  by  unusual  efficiency  and  standards  of 
research  in  the  production,  transportation,  refining, 
and  use  of  oil* 

IvIUSIC: 

TL-l'TSITIOILIL  (UP  AND  HOLD  IN  BG  OF  FOLLOWING) 

am  Ul'TCER : 

The  cil  industry."  began  in  Pennsylvaniac  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  days  just  before  the  Civil  iTar  and  reviev,-  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  birth  of  a greo.t  nev;  enterprise. 

MUSIC  : 

(SNEAJvS  OUT) 

AlINOUMCER: 

ibbout  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a young 
iJew  York  ia7r/-er,  George  He  Bissell.  and  ’'.is  business 
partner,  Jonathan  G,  Eveleth,  foresav/  the  possibilities 
of  a new  and  pioneer  enterprise  and  organized  she  first 
oil  company  in  the  history  of,  the  industry  - the 
Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Comparr;'.  One  of  the  first  steps 
of  this  nev.'  company  was  to  have  made  by  a Yale  University 
chemist  a scientific  analysis  of  cil  obtained  at 

Titusville  in  order  to  determine  its  true  economic  value, 
(FADE  OUT) 

BISSELL: 

Eveleth!  Look!  Plere  it  is!  Professor  3illiman'*s 
analysis  of  our  oil. 

SVEIETH: 

Better  be  cautious,  Bissell,  lest  the  professor  report 

be  unfavorable.  Dr.  Sil liman  wie Ids  a mighty.’  influence 
on  our  hopes.  I'm  almost  o.fraid  to  have  you  open  the 
letter,  lie  took  so  long  to  make  the  analysis. 

BISSELL: 

Oh,  Eveleth,  don't  be  a pessimist. 

E-'/EIElTU  : 

Pessimist!  It's  m.ore  than  five  years  row  since  we  first 
organized  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Com.p-any,  and  its  been 
one  continual  reverse  after  another:  reorganization... 
the  depre ssion, . , .inve stors  too  fev;  and  too  cautious... 

■ 'eMpe  r.ses.  . .public  distrust  of  our  venture  .,  .inability  to 
interest  stockholders ...  .and  novj-  perhaps  total  ruin. 

BISSELL: 

Oh,  no  - it  can't  be,, .This  is  a great  and  growing  country. 
There  is  something  in  tliose  Pennsylvania  hills  more 
valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  California.  I am  sure  of  it. 

E'/EIETH: 

Well,  open  the  letter  and  we'll  get  done  rdth  the  matter* 

scm© : 

EFFECT  OP  CFSNING  EFAilLCPE  A UU^FCLDING  lETTER 
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Ei'EIETH: 

ViThat  is  it,  Eissell?  Good  news? 

SOIJIiD  : 

KNOCK  ON  DOOR 

BI3SELL: 

See  who  it  is,  Eveleth. 

SOUIE) : 

DOOR  OPENING 

DE-'iivE  : 

(0?F  LUKE)  Vfell,  I’m  here  again. 

BIoSELL: 

I.R'.  Drake  I Glad  you're  here.  Come  in. 

soir.n) : 

DOOR  CLOSING 

DRAI'3  : 

Anything  new?  Gotta’  knov:  mighty  soon,  bo^.^s.  I can't  hold 
cut  much  longer ,. .Have  to  get  some  kind  of  ivork  scon.. Can’t 
wait  around  too  loi'g  for  the  go-ahead  from  you  fello7/s. 

EVELETII : 

(FIuDING  in)  Just  got  the  report  from  Profe ssor  Silliman 
th  i s mi nute , Dr  ake  • 

BISSELL: 

Listen  - both  of  you.  Here’s  ’vhat  Professor  Silliman 

Vi/rites:  (READING)  "Dear  Messrs,  Bissell  and  Eveleth.  It 

appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  ground  for  encouragement 
in  the  belief  that  your  company  has  in  its  possession  a taw 
materic.l  from-j\hich,  by  simple  and  not  expensive  process,^ 
they  may  manufacture  very  valuable  products."  Do  you  hear 
that  ? 

E’^IEUI  : 

It's  too-  good  to  be  true.  Vfe  can  start  Work  at  last! 

DRAKE  : 

I'm  av/fully  glad  for  all  of  us. 

BISSELL: 

Mr.  Drake!  Get  ready  to  start  for  Titusville  in  the  morningi 

I^tTSIC  : 

EXCITIJn. air  of  ANTICIPATION  (UP  AND  OUT) 

SOUiJD : 

SOUND  OF  liEN  TALKING  (FADE  IN  NjDER  IFJSIC) 

DRiLKE  : 

(Pi'EDING  in)  Howdy,  boys.  Drake’s  my  name.  Edwin  H.  Drake. 
Just  come  to  Titusville  to  drill  for  cil  by  the  Upper  Mill. 
I’m  lookin’  for  a well-driller. 

1st  KATIYE  : . 

I don’t  quite  make  it  out,  Ivlister..,,. 

2nd  li/.TIl'E  ; 

You  mean  you  got  a salt-xvell  up  on  Cil  Creek  you  wanna’  drill 

DR.'J(E  : 

No,  I’m  gonna  drill  for  cil. 

1st  IIATII/E: 

Drill  for  oil!  Dc^vn  thru  rock  like  you  do  for  salt?  (LAUGHS) 
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2nd  NATIVE;  You  must  be  ^'jsw  to  these  parts.  Colonel! 


soul®; 

LulUGHTER  OF  PEN 

3rd  NATIVE  ; 

Ain’t  never  heard  a'  no  such  thing!  Been  livin’  here  almost 
50  years!  Sounds  plumb  crazy  to  me! 

SOUND : 

( De  r i s i vs  ) LAUGHTE R OF  i«E  N 

1st  NATIVE  : 

Sorry,  Colonel.  Didn’t  mean  to  be  rude.  Don’t  know  as  ho’.v 
there’s  a v/e  11-dr  ills  r for  miles  around  who’d  be  tool:  in  by 
that  wild  and  v;ooly  scheme  of  yours.  You  might  go  over  at 
Salina,  though.  You  could  find  men  there  v/ho  could  supply 
you  with  the  tools  you  need... for  diggin’  oil.  Don’t  Pmow 
about  drillin’  though.  No  harm  to  go  see  them,  I guess. 

Can’t  say  more  than  "no”  - or  laugh  right  in  your  face. 
(LAUGHS ) 

SOUND ; 

MEN  LalUGHING  MORE  HE.IRTY  TI-LIN  BEFORE 

MUSIC  ; 

TRRN3ITI0NAL  (SKSAKS  IN  COVERING  LAUGHTER  h IN  BG) 

SMITH; 

(fading  in)... but  I want  you  to  understand  me. 

Colonel  Drake  For  ^2.50  'a  day  I’m  willing  to  help  you... 

and  throw  in  the  services  of  my  boy,  to  boot,  but  I got  no 
faith  in  your  ncn-sensical  method  of  drillin’  for  oil. 

(it  ain’t  the  way  we  bin  get  tin’  our  oil.)  Don’t  make  sense 
to  me  arrrhov;.  But,  me  and  the  boy,  we’ll  lie  Ip  you  all  we  can 
Only  don't  say  I didn’t  wrarn  you! 

DRilKE  ; 

Fair  enough,  Mr.  Smith.  It’s  a deal! 

SMITH ; 

Just  call  me  Uncle  Billy. 

MUSIC  : 

TR.HJSITION 

SOUND : 

Fade  in  CHUG  CHUG  OF  PRIfHTIVE  STSYAI  ENGi:S . . .POViERING 

BRILL.  ..GO NTINTE  UNDER  DIALOGUE 

DIt\KE  ; 

How* re  you  coming.  Smith? 

SMITH  ; 

Slowly,  I'lr.  Drake  - slcr/vly.  - 

DRilKE  ; 

How  far  dovm  are  we  today? 

SMITH; 

Thirty-five  feet. 

DR/iKE  ; 

No  trouble? 

SMITH  ; 

No  - except  there’s  no  sign  of  oil.  Then  there’s  the 
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farmers  - 

DR:''u\S  ; 

T/hat  about  them? 

SUITE : 

The  V t h i nlc  vie  ’re  crazy- 

diee-t;  : 

They’ll  change  their  tune  after  we  strike  oil.  TAiy, 
there’ll  be  a rush  to  Titusville  like  the  gold  rush  of  49 
only  it’ll  be  bigger  than  the  gold  rush.  It’ll  be  r'.ish 
for  black  gold! 

SPilTH  : 

Yeah,  if  we  find  oil. 

SCul®  : 

CHUG  CHUG  CF  STElJi  ENGIRE  STOPS 

DR/lKE  : 

The  engine’s  stopped!  lilhat's  v;rcng? 

SMITH  : 

Here  comes  my  bo^’’,  Sam.  He’ll  tell  us. 

DRAKE  : 

Hello,  Sam. 

SMITH  : 

VAiat’s  Y/rong,  son? 

SIM : 

Rock  --  Y/e’ve  hit  rocki  Solid  rocki 

AimOUlIGER : 

At  a dept  of  35  feet  the  drillers  encountered  a la^zer  of 
solid  rock  which  for  a time  threatened  to  halt  the  eiitire 
enterprise.  But  Drake  v;as  determined  and  drilling  continued 
at  the  rate  of  three  feet  a day.  After  \';6eks  of  tantalizing 
Tvcrk  - on  xTugust  27,  1859  - 

SOTJl®  : 

'dRILLI^’G  ' NOISES  IN  BG SOUND  OF  IiAIAERING,  ETC. 

(THROUGHOUT  THE  FOLLCMING  SCEIS) 

1st  DATIVE  ; 

Vi/hat’s  the  queer  lookin’  contraption  over  there? 

2nd  NATIVT:  : 

Ain’t  you  heard?  It’s  a derricki 

1st  iI/iTIVE  : 

Locks  like  a yoke  over  a hole  in  the  ground. 

2nd  HATH®  : 

It  isl  It’s  "Drake’s  Yoke!"  Gonna  choke  him  soon,  I 
gue ss ... .foolin’  away  his  time  and  drillin’  into  solid 
rock  for  oil.  Oh,  here  comes  Undo  Billy  Smith.  He’s  doin' 
the  drillin’  for  the  Colonel.  (SHOUTING)  How’s  it  comin, 
Unc  le  B i 1 ly  ? 

SMITH : 

Gettin’  lots  of  Y7ater...and  more’n  our  share  of  cave-ins. 

1st  NATIVE  : 

Any  sign  of  oil? 
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SMITH  i 

Nary  a drop. 

2nd  NATI'TE  ; 

Ht)v/  long  you  been  drillin'  av;ay? 

SMITH  : 

Couple  a',  months.  Dovm  G9  feet  now.  But  the  Colonel 
refuses  to  give-  up.  Says  there's  a basin  of  oil  under 
that  rock  somehow. 

1st  HATIi’E  ; 

69  feet  I 

BOY  ; 

(RUIHIING  UP  - EXCITED) 

Father  1 Father  1 OilJ  The  can  came  up  full  of  oili  It 
just  measured  S9-g-  feet. 

SMITH  ; 

(EXCITED)  Oill  Are.  you  surei 

BOY  : 

Yepi  It's  oil  all  right.  Just  lock  at  iti 

1st  NATIiY]  : 
(SIMULTAHEOHSIY) 

Xlell,  what  do  you  kntw. 

2nd  NATrvY:^ 

Oil  from  drillin'?  First  I heard  I 

SMITH  ; 

Glory  be.  It's  too  good  to  be  true. 

MUSIC  ; 

> 

TRIUIilPKANT  CHORD  (SUSTAIN  ci.  BUILD  UP  THKO  TGH  FOLLOWING 
MONTAGE ) 

1st  NATIi^  : 

They've  struck  oill 

MUSIC  ; 

CHORD 

2nd  NATIVE  : 

The  Yankee  has  struck  oil  b:/-  the  Upper  Milll 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD 

3rd  NATIVE  ; 

Drillin'  done  iti  You  get  raore  oil  that  way.  Colonel 
Drake  was  right. 

MUSIC : 

CHORD 

AiEJOUNCER ; 

Then  came  days  of  wild  excitement,  speculation,  fabulous 
nav  prices  for  land.  The  oil  rush  was  on. 

PROSPECTOR: 

Give  you  $200  for  that  acre  of  yours  north  of  the  lumber 
mdll. 

1st  NATURE  : 

Nope  i Not  enoughl  Like  as  not  got  plenty  a'  oil  on  it. 

PROSPECTOR : 

Give  you  $300,. .and  a tenth  share  of  all  the  oil  I get. 
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1st  NATIVE  ; 

Okay.  It’s  a deall 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD 

2nd  INSPECTOR: 

"What?  qJSjOOO  for  that  strip  a'  ground  running  along  the 
creek.  All  right.  Guess  I’ll  have  to  settle  for  that. 
Wouldn’t  have  given  you  ^50. 00  for  that  ’.vooden  stretch 
two  inonths  ago.  But  - things  are  different  now. 

IvTJSIC  : 

CHORD 

1st  VOICE  : 

Go  out  and  find  sorre  v.'e  11-dri llers I 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD 

2nd  VOICE  : 

We  need  v/e  11-drillers . Pay  you  a good  price  for  r.en  who 
know  hov!  to  drill* 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD 

1st  VOICE  : 

Pipes.  We  gotta*  have  more  pipes. ..and  tools.*. and  suppl: 

irJSIC  : 

CHORD 

2nd  VOICE  ; 

BarrelsI  Can't  pump  any  more  oil  unless  we  got  barrels  ti 
put  it  in.  Sure  whiskey  barrels’ll  do.  Gimme’  barrels. 
Any  kind. jnst  so  they’re  barrels! 

lOTSIC  : 

CHORD  ■ - 

1st  TOURIST: 

Say  there  I Which  viarf  to  Oil  Creek?  Gotta  get  there  fast 
Chance  to  make  money  on  oil! 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD 

2nd  TOURIST: 

How  do  I get  to  Titusville? 

MUSIC  ; 

CHORD 

3rd  NATIVE: 

Pithole?  That  way  - to  the  left.  Follow  the  string  of 
v;agons.  It’s  the  biggest  dangsd  town  in  these  parts. 
Can’t  miss  it. 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD 

1st  VOICE  : 

First  flowing  well  struck  - called  "The  Fountain." 
Capacity  300  barrels  a day! 

IdUSIC  : 

CHORD 

''Oil  in  Pernis^lvania 


2nd  VOICE  : 

Phillips  Vfell  just  came  in.  Breaking  all  records.  3,000 
barrels  a day. 

IVrJSIG  : 

SIELL,  UP  Alffi  OUT 

AFECUT'ICER ; 

And  that,  briefly,  is  the  v/ild  and  ronantic  beginning  of 
the  oil  industry  in  Pennsylvania  - an  industry  vitally 
important  in  our  war  effort  today. 

1st  VOICE  : 

Llore  than  half  of  the  oil  produced  and  refined  in 
Pennsylvania  today  is  being  used  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  Rations, 

2nd  VOICE  : 

Pennsylvania  grade  crude  is  the  v/orld’s  best  base  for 
lubricating  oils.  This  fact  aloru?  may  determine  the  success 
of  our  mechanized  forces,  in  tne  fight  for  freedom. 

3rd  VOICE  : 

The  spirit  of  initative  behind  this  great  industry  is  the 
spirit  that  nakes  Pennsylvania  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy, 

4th  VOICE  : 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  this  great  industry  born  on  its 
soil.,,. an  industry  playing  a great  part  in  the  defense 
of  world  liberty.  "On  to  Victory  and  the  Pre servc.tion 
of  our  Democratic  ideals."  That's  the  cm/  of  cvez’v  loval 
Pennsylvanian,  That’s  the  spirit  that  has  made 

PENNSYLVANIA  - IlEYSTO:®  OF  DEMOCRACY, 

THEl'E  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  TO  END  OF  1st  8 EYuRS,,TIE]N  BG 

ANNOmiCER : 

E’en  have  just  heard  anotht^r  in  the  st'..te-wide  series  of 
weekly  programs  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  xvith  the  State  Council  of 

Defense,  Help  the  cause  of  freedom.  Gasoline  and  oil  are 
vital  v;ar  materials.  Help  to  conserve  them.  Drive  slowly*, 
carefully ..  .and  safely.  Do  your  part  in  Ci\’-ilian  Defense.,, 
and  bn/  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Ibxt  week  - another 
thrilling  program  in  this  series.  Tune  in  for  PErrdSi'LVAiJIA 
lEYSTOIE  OF  DEMOCAlCYi 

THE  IE  : 

UP  ..ND  OUT 
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PROGR/JvT  #7 

EDUCATING  FOR  DEMOCRACY  R.YDIO  SERIES 

"PEMSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 


ANNOUNCER:  Pennsylvania 

SONG; PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  2 3.\RS , . .THEInT  TO  BG  FOR,..) 

ANNOUNCER:  Keystone  of  Democracyl 

SONG; PENNSYLVMIA  (UP  TO  END  OF  2nd  STRAIN... TO  3G) 

ANNOUNCER;  Again  we  present  "PENNSYLV/NIA  - I:EYST0NE  OF  DEI^OCRiXY, 


historical  dramatization  showing  the  part  our  own  state  of 
Pennsylvania  has  played  in  the  development  of  our  /unerican 
way  of  life... in  the  preservation  of  our  democracy.  This 
series  is  brought  to  you  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  with  the  glorious  history 
of  oup  great  commonwealth,  Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of 
Democracy.' 

SONG; PENI'ISYLV/NIA  (UP  TO  END) 

VOICE  1;  Democratic  government  can  be  predicated  only  on  universal 

education. 


VOICE  2; 

VOICE  3; 

ANNOUNCER  ; 


Let  our  schools  teach  the  nobility  of  labor  and  the  beauty 
of  human  service . 

Education  for  all  the  people  is  America’s  noblest 
contribution  to  civilization. 

These  are  the  inscriptions  adorning  the  Education  Building 
in  Harrisburg  - a m.onum.ent  to  the  passage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Free  School  Act  of  1834,''  That's  our  story  for  today  - 
the  common  education  of  all  our  children  in  schools 
provided  by  all  the  taxpayers  in  the  cor.imonwealth,  - 
educating  for  democracyi 

Today  every  boy  and  girl  poes  to  school  as  a matter  of 
course,  it's  a privilege  - a way  of  life,  taken  for  granted 
p>erhaps  quite  as  much  as  the  right  to  vote... neon  siens... 
and  the  radio. 

Do  you  suppose  this  was  always  true? 

Today  we  see  fine  school  buildings  vjith  large  playgrounds 
around  them.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  have  spent 
years  in  training  far  tlxeir  work. 


Educating  for  Democracy 


Do  you  think  your  grandparents  and  your  great  grandparents 
went  to  schools  like  these?  Have  Americans  al’.vays  been  so 
greatly  interested  in  public  education? 

Nol  Strange,  but  true,  this  very  vital  and  casually  accepted 
phase  of  our  social  structure  was  most  bitterly  opposed  and 
condemned  a little  more  than  a centurv  ago.  Let  us  look  in 
on  one  of  these  early  schools  in  Pennsylvania (FADE  OUT) 

SOUND: 

EFFECT  OF  CHILDREN  READING  AND  SPELLING  IN  LOUD  WHISPERS 

THE  EFFECT  DESIRED  THROUGHOUT  FOLLOV'JiNG  SCENE  IS  "HONOTONY” 

TEACHER: 

That  will  do,,.., that  will  do.  We  shall  now  have  our  reading 
lesson,  - with  your  books  closed,  of  course.  You  will  all 
join  in  repeating  the  alphabet  sentence  by  sentence  from 
our  "Child’s  Guide"  Primer,  "A" 

GROUP: 

In  Adam’s  Fall,  we  sinned  all. 

TEACHER: 

"B" 

GROUP: 

This  Book  attend.  Thy  life  to  m.end » 

TEACHER : 

"C" 

GROUP; 

TEE  Cat  doth  play,  and  after  slay. 

teacher : 

"D" 

GROUP; 

The  Dog  doth  bite  a Thief  at  night. 

TEACHER: 

"E" 

GROUP: 

An  Eagle's  flight  is  out  of  sight. 

TEACHER: 

IlipM 

GROUP; 

The  idle  Fool,.., is  whipt  at  School, 

FADE  OUT 

PAiUSE 

TEACHER: 

(fading  in)  You  may  now  prepare  for  our  spelling  lesson 
tomorrow  by  writing  each  word  ten  times  on  your  slate. 

GROUP: 

TALKING  IN  LOUD  KHISPERS  - SPELLING  SUCH  WORDS  AS  "CAT"... 

"DOG" "BOOK" "HUNDRED" " Bl BIE" "HEART" . . . . 

"NIGHTINGALE". . . . "MAN" ....  "IDLE" "FOOL" ETC  . 

"LIFE" .... "LORD" "ARITHMETIC" 

Educating  for  Democracy 


TEACHER* 

Master  Mi  Her  J You  seem  to  be  idling  your  time  away* 

GROUP: 

LOUD  ^^roilSPERS  STOP  SUDDENLY  - S0^^  SNICKERING  A:  UUGHTER 
HEARD 

teacher : 

I failed  to  hear  your  melodious  voice  pronouncing  the 
words  aloud.  These  moments  of  study  are  too  precious  to 
be  frittering.  Dost  thou  not  recall  ’’The  Idle  Fool  is 
whipt  at  School!”  Nay,  I shall  stay  my  birch  bark  for  a 
v/orthier  cause.  An  idler  must  be  ccstum.ed  in  keeping  with 
his  habits. 

GROUP; 

SNICKERING  AND  LYiUGHTER  HEARD  (AS  CLASS  REALIZES  THE 
PUNISHMENT) 

TEACHER ; 

Come  forward  on  the  platform  Master  Miller,  The  dunce  cap 
awaits  your  fitting. 

GROUP: 

LAUGHTER 

TEACHER : 

There!  Doth  it  not  look  well  on  Master  Miller? 

GROUP: 

MORE  L/iUGHTER 

TEACHER : 

(sternly)  Enough  of  this  levity!  Silence! 

GROUP; 

SUDDENLY  STOPS  LAUGHING 

TEACHER: 

The  arithm.etic  table  please,  beginning  with. 

GROUP: 

Two  times  one  is  two,... 

Two  times  two  is  four,,,. 

Two  times  three  is  six,,,. 

Two  times  four  is  eight,,.. 

Two  times  five  is  ten,,,. 

Two  times  six  is  twelve,,,. 

Two  times  seven  is  fourteen,,., 

(FADE' OUT) 

OTJSIC: 

SNEAK  IN  MUSIC  ON  SORT  OF  "DRONE”  OR  "BEE"  BUZZIMU"  NOTE 

AKKOUNCER : 

TO  BLEND  WITH  THE  MONOTONOUS  RHYTHM' IC  DELIVERY  OF  A^OVE 
LESSON  AMTD  THEN  DEVELOP  MUSIC  TO  TR/G’SITION  CRESCSMUO  UP 

AND  OUT 

'About  the  year  1830  "only  one  child  of  three  attended  school. 
In  his  life  time,  the  average- American  citizen  of  the  day 
received  less  than  one  hundred  days  of  schooling. 
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GIRL: 

BOY: 

ANNOUNCER: 

VOICE : 


ANNOUNCER; 

GOV*  WOLF: 

ANNOUNCER: 

ANDERSON ; 

BRECK : 

ANDERSON : 
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Is  that  all?  1 go  to  school  190  davs  a year. 

And  that’s  not  all*  Schools  today  are  far  more  interesting 
than  they  ivere  years  ago.  Of  course,  I’m  glad  when  vacation 
time  rolls  aroundi 

So  you  see,  the  children 'in  our  schools  today  receive  m.ore 
schooling  in  one  year  than  the  citizen  of  1800  received 
in  his  lifetime,  A deplorable  situation^  you  say?  Yes,  but 
there  were  forces  at  work  then  to  correct  the  faults.  In 
Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1830,  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  .Promiotion  of  Common  Schools,  publishes  a report,,.,. 

Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  children  in  Pennsylvania  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  not  within  a school  during  the  past  year. 

Lany  of  these  children  never  go  to  school  at  all.  The  object 
of  this  Society  shall  be  the  promotion  of  education  throughout 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  will  best  accomplish  the  object  of  its  creation,  tfe 
firmly  believe  that  every  child  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  an  education  which  will  fit  him  to  fulfill  his 
duties  in  life, 

In  1031  Pennsylvania’s  Governor  George  Wolf,  in  his  first 
address  to  the  Assem'bly  boldly  places  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  forces  mustering  for  the  fight  for  free  schools, 

(fading  in  -‘OFF  MIKE)  To  strengthen  the  sources  of  education 
is,  indeed,  the  duty,  and  must  be  the  delight,  of  every 
wdse  and  virtuous  government;  for  the  experience  of  America 
has  evinced  that  knowledge,  while  it  miakes  us  sensible  of 
our  rights  of  men-,  enforces  our  obligations  as  members  of 
society.  There  is  no  public  project  which  gives  mLore  ample 
promise  of  success,  than  that  of  a liberal  and  enlightened 
systemi  of  education. 

And  in  the  1833-34  session  there  was  Samuel  Breck  - often 
called  "The  Father' of  Public  Education," 

Hello,  Senator,  ■ ’Good  to  see  you  back  again,  in  sessions. 

Didn’t  think  you’d  run  for  state  office  again. 

Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Dr.  Anderson*  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  only  reason  I accepted  this  seat  in  the  assembly 
is  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  the  establishmient  of  a 
system  of  common  schools  in  the  State, 

Glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Senator,  I’m  with  you  on  that 
issue,  and  I might  add  Doctor  Worthington,  and  Senators 
Jaoknon,  Penrose,  and  Road  are  all  in  favor  too* 
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BRECK : 

Good,  We’ll  need  all  the  support  we  can  get. 

J;:USIC: 

TRANSITION 

ANDERSON: 

Congratulations,  Senator,  I never  thought  your  educational 
bill  would  pass  both  houses  by  so  nearly  a unanimous  \"ote. 

Why,  in  the  house  of  Representatives  only  one  man  voted 
against  it. 

BRECK : 

Yes,  and  encouraging  to  note,  his  nam^e  was  ’’Grim.", 

SOUND: 

L/iUGHTER 

ANDERSON: ' 

Yes,  the  three  who  opposed  the  bill  in  the  Senate  v/ere  the 
most  ignorant  and  least  educated  of  its  members,  A remarkable 
testim.onial,  Mr,  Breck, 

BRECK : 

It  is  truly  honorable  that  so  good  a bill  should  have 
passed  so  nearly  by  a unanimous  vote.  If  the  measure  shall 
work  well,  my  public  life  shall  have  resulted  in  some  good. 

ANDERSON ; 

You’re  too  modest,  Mr.  Breck,  Much  too  m.odest,  indeed. 

MUSIC  : 

TRANSITIONAL 

ANNOUNCER: ; 

But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  victory  was  too  easily  gained 
to  be  sure  of  its  fruits  without  a further  terrific  struggle. 
Opposition  to  the  Free  School  Bill  developed  on  every  hand. 

For  many  reasons  the  measure  was  in  danger  of  being  repealed, 
Wliy  were  free  schools  opposed?  Iind  by  whom?  The  reasons 
were  endless. 

ARISTOCRAT : 

Educate  the  poor?  I never  heard  of  such  a thing,  Folderoli 
There  must  always  be,  as  there  are  in  Europe  - two  classes 
of  people, , , , 

COLLEAGUE: 

Precisely,  Sir.,,., 

liRISTCCRAT: 

The  higher  and  the  lower  - the  higher  class  to  ornament 
society  - if  I m.ay  say  so  - and  to  rule  and  direct  its 
affairs,  and  the  lower  class  - to  - ah  — -- 

COLLEAGUE: 

To  hew  our  wood .to ' draw  our  water,... and  to  shine  our 
boots  j 

SOUND; 

ENJOYABLE  LAUGHTER 

ARISTOCRAT: 

Imagine  sending  our  children  to  common  schools,  to  study 
alongside  the  pupils  of  the  indigent!  (HAUGHTY  COUGH) 

My  word!  How  unthinkable  I 
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JEJSIC:  transitional 


FIRNER;  I’ll  have  no  more  of  this  silly,  modern  nonsense  of  yours, 

SON;  But  father,  it  will  be  a wonderful  thing  fcr  Charles  and 

William,  growing  up, 

EARNER:  That’s  enough  foolish  talki  The  farm’s  good  enough  for 

them.  Free  schools J Bah!  They’re  only  the  place  for 
idle  drones  - too  lazy  for  honest  labor,  Whiat  earthly 
good  is  history  and  grammier  to  a blacksmith ...  or  farmer? 
Get  back  to  your  plowing .and  your  senses, 

SON:  But  father 


FIRMER:  Son,  another  v/ord  cut  of  you  about  Free  Schools,  'and  you 

leave  this  house.  It's  enourh  to  set  a m.an  crazy,  as  if 
we  don’t  have  enough  taxes  already.  Why,  it’s  iust  an 
excuse  to  have  poor  hardworking  men  like  me  help  support 
some  li lly-livered  lazy  schoolmaster  who’s  too  nice  to 
get  his  hands  dirty  with  work  that  am.ounts  to  somiething  - 
like  blacksm.i thing  or  farming.  Don't  let  m,e  hear  you 
m.enticn  Free  Schools  again, 

(FADE  OUT) 

imSIC:  TR/RSITICNAL 


VOICE  1:  I'm.  agin’  it  cause  I’m  agin’  it,  that’s  why! 

VOICE  2;  It’s  no  us^-,  I’m  open  to  conviction. .,  .but  I’ll  be  darn 

if  I’ll  be  convinced! 

VOICE  3:  My  grandpappy  never  could  write  his  ovm  nam;e,,.,and  he 

lived  to  be  94! 


I^IUSIC:  TRANSITIONAL 


AMOUNCER ; 


VOICE  1; 


VOICE  2: 


And  in  the  General  Assembly  at  .^q^rri sburg  the  arguments 
continued,  Comnng  to  the  fore  in  defense  of  the  Free  Schools 
at  this  time  was  Thaddeus  Stevens  - a brilliant  lawyer 
representing  Adam.s  County,  Ho  was  a former  school  teacher, 

W^e  now'  find  him  busy  as  attacks  on  the  bill  are  hurled 
from  the  floor  of  the  house,  (FADE  OUT) 

(F/.DIKG  in)  The  way  I see  it  there’s  no  sense  in  paying 
out  taxes  that  bring  no  direct  benefit.  Just  can’t  see  it 
that  way. 

Yes,  and  what’s  m.ore  - free  public  schools  would  be  extremely 
dangerous ,,.  .would  breed  mdschief  , , . .vice, , , .rn'd'  crime*. 
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VOICE  3; 

Besides,  it’s  unfair  tc  ask  a single  iran  or  a childless  couple 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  thf-ir  neighbor's  children. 

STEVENS ; 

Mr,  Speaker, 

SPEMER; 

The  Chairman  recognizes  the  Eonorable  Mr.  Stevens,  from 

Adams  County. 

STEVENS : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Assembly.  Lest  ;'ou  forget  - the  education 
of  cur  neighbor's  children  is  for  your  oenef it , . . . for  the 
benefit  of  every  citizen  and  taxpayer,  inasimach  as  it 
perpetuates  the  government  and  insures  the  due  administration 
of  the  laws  under  w'hich  you  live,  and  by  which  your  lives 
and  property,  are  protected,  Woy  do  you  not  urge  the  same 
objection  against  ether  taxes?  You  all  pay  a heavy  coanty 
tax  to  support  criminal  courts,  build  jails,  and  pay 
sheriffs  and  j'^.il  keepers,  and  yet  probably  you  never  have 
and  let's  hope  vou  never  will  have  any  direct  personal  use 
for  either! 

SOUND: 

rJRMURS  OF  APPROVAL  & o i E CHTJCKLES 

STE^/SNS  : 

Why  then,  do  you  desire  the  repeal  of  this  nev;  Free  School 
bill?  I trust  that  v/hen  v;e  come  to  act  on  this  question  are  shall 
take  lofty  ground ...  .and  so  cast  our  vo'^es  that  the  blessing 
of  education  shall  be  conferred  on  every  son  of  Pennsylvania . . . . 
and  lay  on  earth  a bread  and  solid  foundation  for  that 
enduring  knowledge  which  goes  on  incre'^sing  through  eternity. 
Knowledge  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  republics  can  stand. 

SOUND: 

CHEERS  ai:d  APPL/PJSE 

/^JNOUNCER: 

With  this  speech  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  advocates  of 

Free  School  Instruction  won  the  day. 

VOICE  1: 

Today  Pennsylvania  has  almost  2 million  children  enrolled 
in  its  splendid  schools. 

VOICE  2: 

There  are  more  than  33  thousand  teachers  in  the  state ^ and 
over  11  thousand  schools. 

msiCi 

BRIEF  TRANSITION 

VOICE  1: 

No  other  feature  of  our  American  Way  of  life  has  paid 
greater  dividends  of  social  good  than  our  fre>e  system  of 
public  instruction. 

VOICE  2: 

Illiteracy  is  fast  disappearing interest  in  adult 

education  is  increasin'^. 
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VOICE  3: 

Today  America  has  three  great  imperatives:  to  win  the  war..,, 
to  win  the  peace  which  will  follow ... .and  to,  maintain  our 
democratic  system  in  the  process. 

VOICE  4: 

The  schools  of  Penn syl nia  are  striving'  to  meet  modern 
educational  needs.  Vocational  and  technical  schools  are 
training  this  generation  for  their  part  in  the  national 
defense  efforts  of  our  country .to  educate  for  democracy. 
Today,  as  always,  that  is  the  role  of  PENNSYLVANIA  - 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEFOCRACY: 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  TO  END  OF  2nd  STRAIN, .. .THEN  BG) 

ANNOUNCER: 

This  program  was  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 
Help  the  cause  of  freedom.  Live. .. .think. .. .act  the  American 
Way.  America  is  calling.  Take  your  place  in  Civilian  Defense 
Join  the  armed  services  of  our  country.  iVork  for  defense  at 
home  and  victory  abroad.  Buy  defense  bonds  and  stamps.  Do 
your  part.  And  tune  in  again  next  week  to  hear  PENNSYLVANIA  - 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEFCCRACY. 

mclc : 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COmSSION 


PROGRAi; 
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Vro!."EN  FOR  DEMOCRACY  RADIO  S^RI 


PENT'''SYLViUTIA-KEYSTONE  OF  DEI’OCPACY 

ANNOUNCER : 

Penns'/lvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVj^JTIA  (first  TAO  PARS.... then  to  BG ) 

ANNOUl’CER : 

Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  TO  EN^  OF  2nd  STRAIN THEN  TO  BG...) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Today  we  present  another  in  the  series  of  pro  'rr.’"s 

PET’NSYLVANIA-KE^^STONS  of  DE?^OCRACy histcrioal 

dramatizations  shov;in(:,  the  part  our  ovm  state  of 

Pennsylvania  plavs  in  the.  life  and  success  of  t':'.ese  forty- 
eii^ht  United  States,  This  series  is  prepared  and  produced 
by  the  Pennsylvania  F.istorical  Comr  ission  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  better 
acquaint  yoi.;  with  the  glorious  history  of  our  .croat 
commonwealth PENNSYLVANI.i-KITrSTONS  0?  PEPECP.  CYJ 

SONG: 

PENI-ISYLVANIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

WOITAN: 

This  country  is  not  free!  /oTierica  can  not  be  called  a 
democraev  while  half  her  citizens  cannot  vote,  ^ow  Ion?: 
must  we  wait  for  .iustice? 

ANNOUNCER:  "America  is  net  free  I"  For  almost  a century  these  words 


ran?  forth  the  challenire  of  the  women  of  iimerica  to  their 
government , From  the  earliest  days  of  our  country  until 
two  short  decades  ago,  worr'en  have  fought  ^"aliantlv  for  their 
ideal  of  democraev.  It  is  t^asv  for  us  now  to  for, get  the 
opposition  met  by  the  earliest  fighters  for  tlie  cause  of 
women,  the  indifference  thev  faced,  the  hardships  they 
endured.  It  is  hard  for  us,  sr-cure  in  the  reforms  the’'’ 
accomplished,  to  imagine  that  every  day  in  this  stronghold 
of  freedom  v/ere  enacted  such  scenes  as  this 

MOTHER : 

(FRIGIErEN”,D)  Y'/hat  are  you  doing  with  Johnny’s  clothes? 

DTcv  are  you  wrapping  then  up? 

FATHER : 

(surly)  John  is  going  av/ay  tomorrow-*-to  Philadelphia, 

MOTHER: 

Going  away!  I don't  know  what  you  mean.  ( BEGIN.hli' G TO 
cry)  I don't  want  him  to  go  av;ay. 

FATHER; 

You  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,  John  is  eight  years  old 
now,  and  it's  time  he  earned  some  money. 

MOTHER ; 
FATHER : 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

MOTHER : 

FATHER : 

MOTHER : 

IHJSIC.: 

ANNOimCER ; 

WOfUN : 

L/JATER : 

WOMMiN  ; 
LAT/YER ; 
VfOMAN : 
LAWYER: 

. WO^  AN : 


’’Wornen  for  Deiiiocracy*' 


But  Philadelphia 


Mv  brother  .iust  wrote  thht  he  can  put  our  son  to  v/ork  ir; 
the  factory  there.  I'm  sendin^^  him  tomoirow. 


In  the  fact.-'i'Y-’  Oh,  no, -you  can't  do  that'.  He's  so 
youne, eiolA it  will  kill  him. 

John  is  as  strong  as  other  boys stronger  than  some  I've 

seen  in  the  factories,  with  their  pale  skinny  faces 

He'll  be  all  right. 

(pitifully)  But  I don't  want  him  to  leave  mei  My  baby. 
(DET'ERMINED)  I won't  let  him  go.'  ’ 

RTiat  can  you  do?  He  is  my  son.  I am  his  father-- — his 
owner and  I say  that  he  must  col 

(CRYIHO  AOAIH)  Oh,  my  poor  baby.  My  poor  Johnny.  I 
don’t  , want  him  to  go.  (FiiDIC  OUT) 


FAD^  IH-OURIt'G  rrP  LIST  SPEECH. 
HOPEFUL. 


SOMIER,  BECOMIFG  MORE 


It  vms  iniustice  like  this  against  which  the  earliest 
crusaders  for  women's  rich.ts  be^'an  to  fight  over  a hundred 
years  ago.  Women  like  Lucretia  Mott,  the  gentle  Quakeress 
of  Philadelphia,  asked  onlv  for  justice--for  equality  in 

the  eves  of  the  law.  But  in  th'^se  days in  the  opinion  of 

the  best  legal  minds^ — a vvoman  had  no  ri’-hts,  no  identity, 
apart  from  those  of  her  husband. 


Can  you  do  something  to  help  me?  You  are  a lawyer  and  you 
must  ‘cnow  what  I can  do. 


You  say  your  hus 5and  is  going  to  sell  this  property  of 
yours  to,  his  brother  for  one  dollar?  Why,  that's  .giving 
it  away,'  • 

Yes,  I know.  That's  ^vhy  I must  stop  it. 

And  you  say  the  propertv  is  '^’■ours? 

It-'s-  -minev  My  father  left  it  to  me  before  I was  married. 

But  you  knoxv  that  once'  Vou  were- married  you  no  longer  had 
separate,  legal  ownership  of  your  property. 

But  surely  I have-  somethin.g  to  sav  about  its  disposalj 
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Democrac;/  " 


’'^Toiren  for 


lAVjyER ; 

I*m  afraid  not*  Justice  Blackstone  has  interpreted  the 
cominon  law  in  this  way:  A man  and  wife  are  one  person 
and  that  one  person  is  the  husband i 

WOMAITJ 

(INDIGNAI'IT)  Justidei 

2nd  W0M41J; 

(Disgusted)  Jdsticei 

3rd  Wmi<l: 

(Pleading)  Justice! 

4th  mimi: 

(Demanding)  Justice  1 

Miff  VOICES  : 

(From  various  distaiaces)  Justicel  Justicel  Justice! 

IWSIC  : 

RISING  CRESCENDO 

ANNOUNCER ; 

Inevitably — as  it  must  be  in  a demoCracy--the ir  voices 
were  heard*  But  not  without  a longj  bitter  figt'j  did 
these  women  see  their  hopes  realized*  Pennsylvania  was 
one  of  the  first  states  to  grant  propert:^’-  rights  to 
viTomen.  But  equal  rights  in  property  were  not  enough,  they 
soon  found*-  ITomen  must  also  seek  the  right  to  education 
and  to  the  work  for  which  they  were  suited.  But  v/ith  each 
step  forv'ard  they  met  with  new  oppcsition---opposition 
like  that  of  the  speaker  whom  seventsen-year-old  iinna  E. 
Dickinson  heard  one  night  in  Pliiladelpi.ia . . . . . . 

SEE/JffiR ; 

(FADE  IN— HOLLOW  EFIECT  AS  IF  SPEAKING  SOLE  DISTANCE  AYLXf 
FROM  MIIE  IN  A L.iRGE  AUDITORIUM)  Wornmn  reigns  like  a 
queen  in  her  cnmi  household.  Indirectly,  through  their 
husbands  and  their  sons,  women  exert  tl^eir  beneficent  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  world! 

SOUND; 

APPLilUSE 

SPE/JffiR : 

But  let  us  keep  that  influence  innocent  and  pure.  Women 

must  net! nay,  they  can  not!  ---enter  business  or  the 

professions,  because  they  are  unable  to  be  anything  but 
what  they  are---housekoepers . 

SOUITO ; 

CLOSE  TO  I/IIIS,  SLIGHT  3CUFFIE 

TJOM/IN: 

(VJI-IISPERING,  SHOCIffiD)  Anna,  what  are  you  doing? 

DICKINSON ; 

(LOUD  AiE  lERY  ANGRY)  You,  sir,  say  that  v/hat  your 
daughters  can  not  be,  no  man's  daughter  can  be. 

V/DIvI/U'J ; 

(VJIISPERING)  Anna  Dickinson!  ' Sit  down! 

DICKINSON ; 

You  say  your  daughters  are  incapable  of  being  doctors, 
lawyers,  or  business  men;  in  a word,  sir,  that  yo’ur 
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daughters  are  fools.  In  heaven's  name,  v;hat  else  is  to 
be  expected  of  such  a father? 

SOU^ID  : 

LAUGHTER  ARE  APPLAUSE 

Ala^OUiTCER : 

• 

That  7/as  the  first  appearance  before  a public  audience  of 
Anna  E.  Dickinson,  v/ho  was.  to  win  nation-v/ide  fame  as  a 
speaker  in  defense  of  IToman's  rights.  Under  Pennsylvania 
v;omen  leaders  like  Miss  Dickinson,  Rachel  Foster  Averv 

Ann  Preston  and  Jane  Sv/isshelm,  the  battle  went  on,  and  soon 
the  7/hole  issue  crystallised  in  the  . question  of  suffrage  for 
, v/cmen.  If  7/ omen  could  vote,  they  reasoned,  they  would  not 

have  to  beg  for  j-ustice,  ■ . . . 

TOMA.R ; 

Yfe  proclaim  that  governirnnts  derive  their  just  'powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  taxation  v'iti..ouit 
representation  is  t;^ranny.  . But  is  this  true  in  Anerj.ca? 

How  can  it  be  v/hen  one-half ,.,o.'f  the  people  are  disfranchised 
for  no  other  reason  than  s.ex?  1. 

I.rJ3IC  : 

FAST,  EXCITIHG-^-Traintained  throu.ghout  follov/ing  mcnts,ge 

Al'II-OUIIGER : 

Across  the  country  they  ’vent — -from  the  staid  lecture  h-alls 
of  Ifev;  England  to  the  rough  mining' camps  of  the  Yfest— - 
carrying  their  'ressage'  of  enn-incipati on. 

soul©: 

(FADE  IP)  FAST,  STSADf  ©1100011©  CF  LOCCiiOTrYE  BIEPDS  YfITH 

AI'TROimCER; 

•iiiUSIG. 

' ^ 

In  Pittsburgh 

2nd  I'TOI'^AN : 

(excited)  Ho  objections  are  raised  when  v/cmen . lea've  their 
homos  to  scrub  floors.  Yet  v/hen  v/ omen  ask  the  right  to 
be  doctors,  men  say  work  is  too  hard  for  v/omen,  not 
dignified.  ' But  what  dignity  is  there  in  scrubbing  floors? 

AMOmiCER ; 

In  Hew/  Orleans^ 

3rd 

(SOUTHERN  ACCEl©,  EXCITED)  You  say  that  woman's  place  is 
in  the  home,  protecting  her  children.  But  v/c  say  that  v/oman 
must  have  power  to  protect  her  home  and  her  children 
. against  unjust  la'ws. 

AI©OUI\TCER : 

In  San  Frans i see 

„ ♦ •* 

\ 

4th  WOLLIN: 

(very  excited)  Don’t  tqll  us  ths.t  men  are  naturally 

? • 
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chivalrous  and  v/ill  protect  us.  Give  us  the  vote  and  v/e 
will  protect  ourselves.  ¥fe  don’t  v;ant  chivalry;  r;e  v/ant 
justice  I 

IvIUSIC  & SOU!®: 

UP  AND  OUT  , ■ , 

AI'n'lOUI'ICER : 

Arguing^  pleading,  covmranding,  the  speakers  v/ent  on.  They 
had  a foretaste  of  victory  in  1889  when  Eyoning  entered  the 
Union  with  school  suffrage  in  its  constitution*. .Then 
followed  Colorado,  Utah^  and  Idaho,  Washington,  California, 
Kansas.  But  speaking  was  not  the  only  v/eapon  they  used. 

Oh, no.  They  knew  the  way  to  a man’s  heart. 

HUSBAIII) : 

(sputtering)  Ifell,  Harriet,  I didn’t  vjsnt  to  come  to  th-is 
silly  suffrage  restaurant  with  you'-'i**!' disapprove  of  the 
v;hole  business--'but  I must  admit  the  meal  v/as  superbi 
Excellent  1 

WIFE  ; 

(teasing)  That’s  vrhat  I wanted  to  hear  you  say,  dear^ 

Now  don’t  you  think  you  should  vote  for  suffrage  at  the 
next  election? 

HUSBAND : 

•» 

Ah,  but  that's  just  my  point J HoyiT  long  would  v/e  get  good 

food  like  this  if  v/ojaen  neglected  their  duties  to --to 

become  politicians? 

WIFE  ; 

f 

Well,  this  meal  v;as  cooked  by  a visitor  in  Scranton*-— - 
She’s  been  voting'  since --we  11,  since  she  was  twenty-one. 

And  you  can’t  say  her  cooking  has  suffered  from  it. 

(FADE  OUT,  LAUGHING) 

IvIUSIC  : 

LIGHT  AND  lERRY 

AHNOUNCER: 

Under  the  leadership  of  Alice  Paul,  a graduate  of 

Swarthmore  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  began  a determined  siege  in  Washington  in  1912. 
After  seven' years  of  lobbying  in  Congress  and  piclceting  the 
Yi/hit.e  House,  they  finally  saw  their  hopes  fulfilled  v/hen,  in 
June  of  1919,  the  suffrage  amendment  was  passed  in  Congress 
and  quickly  ratified  by  states  which  already  had  v/oman 
suffrage.  Then  came  a momentous  day.. ....... 

SOUND: 

CROUro  irjRI..RJR.  ESTABLISH,  TIEN  TO  BG 

VOICE  : 

The  halls  of  the  assembly  here  at  Harrisburg  are  crowded 
today  Y/ith  men  and  women  who  have  come  to  hear  the  vote  on 
the  proposed  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  v/omen  present  are  v/earing 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  colors,  and  the  floor  from  here 
seems  to  be  a vmving  mass  of  purple,  Y/hite  and  gold.  Today's 
vote  is  most  important,  because  if  the  amendment  is  passed 
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somro ; 

k 

SEI^TOR: 


SOUIID ; 
AMOURCEE  ; 

WDL^AIT: 

!-.iUSIC  : 

VOICE  I ; 

VOICE  II: 

VOICE  III: 


for  Deriocra.cy  ” 

Pennsylvania  will  becorae  the  first  non-sufforage  state  to 
have  ratified  the  Nineteenth  Amendinent,  a circurastance  -wl-iich 
v/ill  influence  a favorable  vote  in  other  ncn-sufferage 
states.  Governor  Sproul  has  declared  hi;uself  in  favor  of 
the  ainendment,  and  even  Senator  Penrose  has  final!-*  agreed 
to  give  it  his  support.  i.Irs.  Lav;rence  Lewis  and  Hiss  ilary 
Ingham  have  done  much  to  fonvard  its  passage.  On  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  a strong  supporter  for  the  amendment  is 
speaking  : (FADE ) 

CROY/D  MURIAJR  OUT. 


. (fade  in)  Let  us  delay  no  longer  the  inevitable  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  those  citizens  of  our  great  domccrac*.*  who 
have  been  vote  less  so  long.  ¥0  have  had  enough  of  roasoned 
arguments  for  and  ago.inst  the  sufforage  amendment,  V/e  have 
had  enough  of  emotional  arguments,  even  of  hysterical 
arguments.  It  must  by  now  be  appar-^-nt  to  all  that  if  our 
governm.ent  is  to  be  truly  representative,  it  m.ust  reflect 
the  wishes  of  all  its  citizens,  and  not  j’-ist  half  of 
them  who  happen  to  be  men.  These  women  say  they  sent  their 
sons  cdoroad  to  die  for  democracy,  and  now  they  ask  democracy 
at  home.  Their  claim  is  justi  Let  us  deal  with  it  justly. 
Hr.  President,  I move  that  the  amiendment  be  put  to  a vote 
without  further  del.ay. 


APPLAUSE  AND  CRG^TD  itJRIPJR,  FADE  OUT. 


On  June  24,  1919,  Pennsylvania  became  the  first  non- 
sufferage  state  to  ratify  the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  In 
August,  1920,  the  amendment  became  low,  and  today,  firmly 
embedded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
stands  a symbol  of  the  freedom  women  have  won  in  democracy. 

(SCFTLY  AND  SOIAI.ELLY)  "The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 


SVELLS  UP  TRlUIffHANTIY  TO  DR0¥N  OUT  LAST  HALF  OF  PREVIOUS 
SPEECH.  THEN  TNDER  FOR 


The,wom£n  of  Pennsylvo.nia tiie  colonists  and  pioneers, 

abolitionists  and  suffragists,  v^ives  and  mothers  and 

daughters  of  heroes fought  long  and  suffered  much  for' 

freedom.  'They  will  not  easily  s’lrrender  who.t  the^r  have  xvoh. 

In  each  new  crisis  of  our  demiocracy,  wor^ien  have  nlaved  a 
role  of  trem.endous  importance. 

Under  totalitarian  rule,  v;oman  is  regarded  as  a creature 
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VOICE  IV; 

?rJSIC  ; 
AMIIHCER : 

IlgSIC  ; 
aMOUECER  ; 


SOIIG ; 


"tTortien  for  Beifiocr-icy " 

without  a soul,  a being  ;vith  no  rights  and  only  one  duty 

to  give  soldiers  to  her  country. 

The  ivornen  of  Peniisy Ivania  today  reject  this  p];ilosop}r' 
and  are  rising  heroically  to  the  defense  of  the  American 
v/ay  of  life . 

STEELS  TO  TRIUIiPEART  FIVISH  AED  OUT. 


Pennsylvania  women  are  raiding  in  the  Tvcrk  of  civilian 
defense  as  well  as  serving  the  country  in  industry,  t'-ie 
office,  and  virtually  every  phase  of  our  national  offer 
Row.  as  in  the  past,  the  ufomen  of  Pennsylvania  o.re  si;0’7 
the  spirit  y;hich  made  Pennsylvani;?.,  the  Keystone  of  Deo: 


PEIIRSYLV/iHIA  (UP  TO  ElID  OF  SECCKD  3 


TRAIK: 


TiE 


TO 


This  program 'was  presented  by  the  Penns',^ Ivania  nistcrical 
Comiriission  in  cooperation  v-rith  the  State  Council  of  Defense 

Do  your  part  to  win  victory  for  democracy.  ConS'.,rv0 

don't  hoard necessary  ivar  moLterials.  Take  your  plo.ee 

in  civilian  defense.  Knit  and  sew  for  the  Red  Cress. 


:ud-^  First  Aid  and 


nome  nursing. 


buo 


and 


Sto.mps  . Live o.nd  act for  victory.  And  listen 

next  w'eek  to  another  program  in  this  series Pennsylvania, 

Ke V s t one  of  De mo c r o. c' . 


PEKKSYLVAKIf. 


(u?  IaD  out) 


"PE^JNSYLVMIA,  KEYSTONE  OF  DEIv^OCRACY"  ’'YOUNG  WASHINGTON  IN 

PROGRAF  # 9 PENNSYLVANIA" 

PENNSYLV/NIA  HISTORICAL  COLMSSION  RADIO  SERIES 


ANNOUNCER: 

Pennsylvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  EARS... THEN  HUN...) 

ANNOUNCER: 

......Keystone  of  Democracyi 

SONG ; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN.. THEN  HUM) 

ANNOUNCER: 

A.gain  we  present  "Pennsylvania,  Keystone  of  Derrocracy"  - an 
historical  dramatization  of  the  part  our  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty- 
eight  United  States,  This  program  is  prepared  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Pa'i nsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint you  better  with  the  glorious  history  of  our  great 
commonwealth,  Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of  Democracyi 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVAIHA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

WALPOLE; 

(quietly)  "a  volley  fired  by  a young  Virginian  in  the 
backwoods  of  Aimerica  set  the  world  on  fire," 

NARRATOR: 

With  these  words  Horace  Walpole  described  the  beginning  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  This  struggle,  it  is  too  often 
forgotten,  was  based  upon  the  conflicting  ideals  of  the 
traditional  free  institutions  of  Great  ’Britain  and  the  ag- 
ressive,  absolute  power  of  state  control  exercised  by  one 
man,  then  represented  by  the  French  monarchy.  The  deci- 
sive phase  of  this  eighteenth-century  struggle  began  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  Let  us  back  in  1753,  to  the  office 

of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  at  ’"'i lliamsburg , 
where  an  orderly  is  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  yxung  man 
who  was  to  give  the  order  for  that  fateful,  triumphant 
volley (NO  FADE) 

ORDERLY: 

(off.  AlFTER  pause)  Major  George  Washington. 

SOUND: 

SINGIN  SET  OF  CRISP  FOOTSTEPS  COMING  UP  TO  MIKE  AND  HALTING. 

WASHINGTON; 

CLICK  OF  HEELS, 

(youthful  VOICE.)  Major  George  Washington  reporting  for 
service,  your  excellency. 

DINWIDDIE: 

(COMING  ON  MINN,  SCCTCH  ACCENT.)  Eh,  oh  yes,  yes.  Major 
Washington. . vat  ease.  Major.  Here,  pray  be  seated,  (R/AISES 
HIS  VOICE.)  Dismiss,  orderly. 

ORDERLY: 

(OFF.  SMARTLY.  Yes,  sir. 

WASHINGTON: 


DTNWIDDIE: 


WASHINGTON : 


DINW/IDDIE: 


WASHINGTON; 


DINIA-IDDIE; 


WASHINGTON : 


DINWIDDIE; 


WASHINGTON: 


DIWIDEIE: 


WASHINGTON: 


"Young  Washington  in 
Pennsylvania" 

I trust  I find  your  excellency  in  good  health? 

Health,  Aye,  Ma,ior  Washington,  In  the  best  of  health.  But 
hardly  in  good  spirits,  Hark’ee,  Major,  Have  you  any  notion 
of  why  I ’ve  sent  for  you? 

Perchance,  your  excellency.  It  mieht  be  on  the  question  of 
the  French. 

(WITH  A SLOW,  DRY  CHUCKLE.)  Aye,  you're  a sharpwitted  young 
man.  Vv'hat  know  you  of  the  French  and  their  doings? 

No  more  than  the  traders  returned  from  the  Ohio  River,  your 
excellency.  I 'ye  talked  with  some  of  them  and  heard  that 
the  French  have  come  down  from,  the  north,  making  settlements 
on  the  river.  Of  course  they  are  intrudinsr  on  cur  lands. 

And  I might  presume  that  you've  a natural  interest  in  their 
stories.  Is  tlie  country  familiar  to  you?  Isn't  it  there 
where  you  did  som.e  surveying? 

No,  your  excellency,  I've  been  far  into  the  wilderness  sur*- 
veying  for  Lord  Fairfax,  but  never  that  far, 

Vfell,  Major,  I'm  going  to  take  you  completely  into  my  con- 
fidence in  this  matter.  I need  an  emissary,  one  like  your- 
self--a  young  m.an  of  good  family--able  to  withstand  the 
hardships  of  v'ilderness  travel — and  one  v;ho  can  handle  a 
diplomatic  mission  with  tact  and  at  the  samic  time  keep  his 
eyes  open  for  information,  1 think  you're  my  man.  Will 
you  accept  the  task? 

Gladly,  your  excellency,  I’d  be  deeply  honored  to  put  my 
poor  services  at  the  disoosal  of  the  King. 

Good,  (THEN,  BRISKLY:)  Now,  then,  look  at  this  chart.... 

You  can  see  at  a olance  that  the  traders'  tales  are  true, 
but  perhaps  they've  not  gone  far  enough,  -The  French  have 
indeed  come  down  from;  the  great  Lake  called  Erie  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  they're  doing  m.ore  than 
forming  settlements.  They're  building  forts.  Major!  My 
dispatches  give  clear  evidence  that  these  so-called  "colonists" 
and  traders  are  no  more  than  spies  who  are  bribing  the 
Indians  and  forming  the  advance-guard  of  an  invasion!  They 
have  built  forts  here... along  this  line ...  Presque  Isle... 
LcBoeuf. .and  they  even  have  a detachment  far  south  as 
Venango.  Can  you  see  what  this  line  of  fortification  is 
intended  to  do.  Major? 

(SLOWLY  AND  SERIOUSLY.)  Yes,  your  excellency.  It  would  cut 
us  off  from  the  Ohio  territ ory--hold  English  colonization  back 
to  the  seaboard. 
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DIWIDDIE: 


WASHINGTON : 
DINWIDDIE: 


WASHINGTON : 
DIWIDDIE: 


MUSIC : 


"Younj!;  W^.  shington  in 
Pennsylvania" 

Aye,  that  it  would  — if  we  allowed  it,  but  we  are  not  facing 
to  allow  it.  Major,  needless  to  say.  This  French  action  is 
a violation  of  international  law  and.  of  the  treaties  exist- 
ing between  France  and  England.  Past  events  have  shown 
that  the  future  of  the  American  colony  is  in  expansion  to 
the  Vfest,  The  French  will  not  be  allowed  to  throttle  that 
expansion  at  its  verv  birth J ... .And  you,  my  dear  Major,  are 
going  to  be  the  first  instrument  we' will  use  to  step  them. 

Of  v;hat  v^ill  my  mission  consist,  your  excellency? 

You  will  bear  a message  from*  me  to  their  general  at  LePceuf 
--a  very  polite  message,  understand,  but  to  the  point,  none- 
theless, We  are  simply  giving  notice  of  — er--treEpas s , Do 
I make  m.yself  clear? 

Perfectly,  your  excellency, 

(CRISPLY)  Very  well,  now  let  us  turn  to  the  details  of  your 
journey,  (STMT  FADE)  It  might  be  best  to  pick  up  a guide 
(FADE) 

COVER  SPEECH.  .LOW. . .SUGGESTING  TRAILING.  . AND  HOLD. 


NARRATOR: 


(MUSIC  OUT) 


JONG AIRE: 


ViTASHINGTON: 

JONCAIRE; 


(over  MJSIC)  And  so,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Major  George 
’Washington  entered  the  wilderness  on  his  mission.  At  Wills 
Creek,  now  Cumberland,  Maryland,  he  hired  a guide, 
Christopher  Gist,  Traveling  north,  through  rains  and  snow, 
he  noted  the  forking  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  site  of  m*odern 
Pittsburgh,  and  described  the  place  as"extr6m_ely  v;ell  sit- 
uated for  a fort,"  At  the  Indian  post  of  Log  shown  he  se- 
cured Indian  guides,  led  by  a chieftain  called  the  Half 
King,  and  pushed  north  to  Venango  to  make  his  first  contact 
with  the  French,  in  the  person  of  the  fomous  French  Indian 
agent,  Joncaire,  Vfashington  was  entertained  in  the  court- 
eous French  tradition,  but  heard  om.inous  wrords  (FADE) 

(french  ACCMT.  FADE  IN),...  and  so.  Major  lYashington,  if  it 
w^ere  not  inhospitable  of  me  to  dishearten  you  in  whatever 
mission  you  may  undertake,  I w'ould  say  that  the  future  of 
the  Ohio  region  is  destined  to  be  a future  based  upon  the 
culture  and  traditions  of  La  France! 

(QUIETLY)  And  would  you  not  expect  a strufrgle,  monsieur, 
in  which  you  would  be  hopelessly  outnumEoered? 

Eh,  outnumbered?  (STARTS  A SLOW  CHUCKLE)  Eh,  yes,  -C  ’est 
drole  n ’ est-ce-pas ? It  is  quite  possible  for  the  English 
to  raise  two  men  to  our  one.  But,  the  — how  you  say  --  the 
joke.  Major,  is  that  the  English  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
those  men  until  it*  'v/ill  be  w'hat  we  call  a fait  accomoli... 
an  accomiplished  fact. 
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’’Young  Washington  in 
Pennsylvania” 


MUSIC: 

HEAVY  OMINOUS  CHORD  UP,  RUN  DOIAH  TO  BG  BRIDGE AND  OUT 

FARR AT OR: 

Because  of  the  bad  traveling  through  swamps  in  the  ivet 
snows,  Washington  did  not  reach  the  French  comjnander 

Legardeur  de  Saint  Pierre  at  Fort  LeBoeuf  until  December 

11,  1753... 

SAINT-PIERRE; 

(DIGNIFIED,  ELDERLY,  FRENCH  ACCENT.)  I must  compliment  you, 
my  dear  m.onsieur  Washington  on  your  fortitude  in  facing:  a 
winter  journey  through  the  wilderness. .. (CHANGE  TONE 

SLIGHTLY  TOWARD  SHMPNESS) ...  .Especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  answers  to  your  questions  will  be  of  small  comfort 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle.  The  Ohio,  by  virtue  of  discovery  and 
exploration  by  the  Chevalier  de  La  Salle , is  the  property  of 
France.  My  orders  are  to  take  prisoners  any  Englishman  ivho 
attem.pts  to  trade  upon  the  Ohio,  In  short,  I act  as  I do  by 
the  military  orders  of  my  superior,  the  Marquis  Du  Quesne, 
those  orders  I shall  follow  to  the  letter  and  to  the  last 
drop  of  m.v  blood.  As  to  Governor  Dinwiddle’s  order  to  me 
to  depart  peaceably  from  here .... (WITH  SLIGHT  HARSHNESS)... 

I do  not  think  my  self  obliged  to  obey  it  I (PAUSE,  THEN, 
ALMOST  GENTLY;)  Do  I make  m.yself  clear,  M'onsieur  Washington? 

WASHINGTON : 

Quite,  monsieur,  only  one  thing  could  be  more  direct  than 
those  w^ords. 

SAINT-PIERRE; 

And  that  would  be ? 

WASHINGTON; 

(QUIET  BUT  GRIM.)  Action 

WJSIC  ; 

QUICK  DISSONANT  CHORDS  UP,  THEN  TO  BG.  OUT  DURING  NARRATION. 

NARRATOR; 

And  action  it  wasi  then  Washington,  after  a long  hard 
journey  through  the  xvinter,  returned  to  Williamisburg , 

Governor  Dinwiddle  read  his  clear,  direct  report  and  ordered 
it  published.  Its  unm.inced  words  were  driven  homie  to  the 
American  colonists  and  to  the  English,  The  threat  of  French 
aggression  was  revealed,  and  a surging  patriotism  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  expressed  itself  in  deeds.  The 
English  started  c ounter-mieasures , began  construction  of  a 
fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  Troops  were  raised.  And 
George  Washington  volunteered  his  military  services.  He 
was  given  command  of  a detachment  of  Virginia  mdlitia  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  set  out  to  garrison  the 
new  fort  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  Pittsburgh  of  today. 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  the  French  had  captured  it, 
named  it  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Then  some  davs  later,,......... 

GIST; 

(FADES  IN,  SHOHTIMTG.)  Colonel ..  .Colone  1 ’ 

WASHINGTON : 

Yes?.,. Oh,  Gisti  Have  you  more  news? 

GIST  ; 

(ON,  SLIGHTLY  PANTING.)  Yes,  Colonel,  I met  Half  King. 

He’s  found  a band  of  Frenchmen,  lying  in  ambush  for  us. 
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WASHINGTON: 

(angry)  In  ambush,  eh?  , , .V'lell , I've  had  enough  of  this 
double-dealing  I This  tine  We'll  strike  first  I Do  they 
know  they’ve  been  sighted? 

GIST; 

No,  Colonel,  Half  King's  waiting  on  ahead  to  shcv/  us  where 
they’re  at*  They're  hidin’  in  some  kind  of  a low  spot  on 
Laurel  Mountain. 

WASHINGTON: 

Then  take  us  on  to  Half  King.  (GRIMLY)  Yii'e’ll  give  them  a 
little  surprise.  Gist, 

MUSIC; 

"THE  WHITE  COCKADE"  OR  SCf.^]  MA.RTIAL  PIECE.  TO  BG  HOLD. 

HALF  KING; 

(INDIAN,  FxiDES  IN  LOVf) ...  Frenchman  hide  small  valley  ahead,, 
think  you  no  come  this  way,.. net  make  noise  ketchum  French 
chief,  many  guns,  powder. 

WASHINGTON; 

Good,  Half  King,  vou  keep  v;ith  me lieutenant-- 

take  vour  men  to  the  right.  The  others  will  spread  left 
from  here.  W'e’ll  flank  them'.  Fire  on  m.v  signal,  then 
close  in.  Everything  clear? 

LIEUTENANT ; 

Yes,  sir. 

WASHINGTON; 

Very  well,  start  your  men. 

MUSIC  : 

BRING  UP  FROM  3G  FOR  5 SECONDS,  THEN  DCvVN  FOR: 

WASHINGTON; 

(tensely)  Do  you  see  them  yet.  Gist? 

GIST: 

No,  Colonel,  mebbe  they  caught  wind  of  our  plan,  an 

WASHINGTON; 

(SHARP  WHISPER,  INTERRUPTING.)  Wait:  There’s  a man-- 
three  of  them, .Come  in  here,  to  this  tree,, (LONG  PAUSE.) 

The  whole  French  camp:.,, Come  on  --  quietly: 

PAUSE 

GIST: 

Wait,  Colonel, ., .don ’t  leave  that  cover!  Ore  of  the  devils 
has  seen  us.  He’s  takin  ’ aimi--! 

WASHINGTON : 

Can’t  wait  any  longer,  then.'  (SHOUTS).  Fire! 

SOUND; 

CRACK  OF  RIFIES,  SHOUTS  OF  AURM  AND  SURPRISE,  AND  AN 

WASHINGTON : 

ENGLISH  CHEER.  SC/TTERED  SHOTS,  KEEP  IN  BG. 

CHARGE.’ ...  .GIST  J--hustlo  'em  up  there  on  the  right,,,. 

That’s  it:  Close  in!  On  the  left:  On  the  left:  '^lose 

up  that  line: (VOICE  UP)  KEEP  THE  LINE  CLOSED’  They’ll 

get  through That’s  it  --  head  ’em  off! 

MUSIC; 

UP  EXULTANT,  BATTLE  PITCH.  DOWN  AND  OUT.  (MIX  ''TTH  SOUND) 
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"Youns;  "'A'a  shington  in 
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GIST: 

(fades  on)  ..  .We  11.5  Colonel  — we  done  a good  day’s  work 
this  time.  Here's  the  check  up. 

WASHINGTON; 

(abstractedly)  Yes... How  does  it  tally.  Gist? 

GIST: 

Their  commander's  dead  - name  of  Jumonville,  the  prisoners 
say.  And  all  but  one  of  'em  are  killed  or  captured.  Just 
one  of  'em  got  away I That  means  somethin' I 

VfASHINGTON : 

(slowly)  Yes,  Gist,  But  I believe  it  means  more  than  you 
think, , .We 've  started  something  here.  Gist,, .we've  started 
a struggle  for  law  and  freedom  which  m.ay  not  end  in  our 
time,  and  v/ith  what  results  I know  not . . . . But  one  thing's 

certain.  Gist,  We  had  to  start  it.  They  wanted  action 

and  we  gave  it  to  them] 

MUSIC  : 

MAJITIAL,  UP  THEN  DOWN, 

N/iRRATOR: 

And  with  this  engagement,  with  the  rifle-volley,  fired  at 
the  order  of  young  Colonel  Washington,  began  the  war  which 
was  to  range  the  world.  In  America  it  was  called  the 

French  and  Indian  War,  and  was  fought  to  the  accomipaniment 
of  the  savage  scalp-cries  of  the  Indians,  In  India,  another 
young-man,  Robert  Clive,  fought  brilliantly  against  a 
background  of  Oriental  intrigue.  In  London,  a third  young 
man,  James  Yfolfe  , planned  the  raid  on  Quebec  whvich  was  to 
end  the  War  and  break  the  power  of  autocrcctic  France  in 
the  new  world  for  all  time  to  come.  Here,. in  Pennsylvania, 
began  the  eighteenth  century's  battle  for  freedom  — the 
freedom  which  grew  to  be  the  democracy  we  defend  today! 

msic: 

UP  AND  OUT 

VOICE  1: 

In  the  crucible  of  the  Pennsylvania  wilderness,  George 
Washington  was  tried  and  found  ready  to  carrv  out  every 
task  assigned  to  him  with  courage,  fidelity  and  resource- 
fulness, His  example  is  still  our  insoiration. 

VOICE  2: 

For  the  first  time,  the  free  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
--the  principles  of  the  English  Bill  of  Rights — were  de- 
fended by  British  Americans .. .and  the  defense  began  in  our 
State  of  Pennsylvania, 

VOICE  3: 

And  again  today,  in  the  struggle  to  establish  these  free 
institutions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  Pennsylvania  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  fight,  with  her  men,  her  re- 
sources, her  fields  and  factories  and  her  unswerving  de- 
termination to  live  up  to  the  nam*e  of  Pennsylvania, 

Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  FIRST  STRAIN,  THEN  HUM) 
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” Young-  Washington  in 


Pennsylvania" 

ANNOUNCER: 

You  have  ,iust  heard  another  prograin  in  the  series, 
PENNSYLVANIA-KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY,  produced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  7/ith  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  Do  your  part  to  aid  the  defense 
of  our  country,  Am.erica  is  calling.  Every  Pennsylvanian 
is  urged  to  respond.  You  can  join  the  arm^ed  services  of 
our  country  --  take  your  place  in  civilian  defense,.,., 

buy  defense  bonds  and  stamps work  for  victory  at  home.. 

in  the  field»...in  the  mine.,,. or  in  the  factory.  Do  your 
part,  iuid  tune  in  again,  next  week  for  anotlier  thrilling 
chapter  in  the  history  of  PERN SYLVAI-IIA-KEYST ONE  OF  DENOCRACYJ 

SONG: 

PENNSYLV/dJIA  CUP  TO  CLOSE.) 
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PEJIllSYLVMIA  HISTORICAL  CCLSIISSIOH  x^^ROC-RiJ I f/10 

RIFLES  IN  THE  A'lLBFRlIESS  RAPI^'  SERIES 


"PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 

/HJNOrHCER : 

Pennsylvania 

SONG : 

PEIENSYLVANIA  (FIRST  T’YO  BARE,.. THEN  HUM) 

AKHOUNCER: 

. . . .Keystone  of  DenocracyJ 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOIT  STRAIN.. THEN  ^EUO 

ANNOUNCER : 

Again  'ivc-  present,  "Penr sylvania , Keystone  of  Donocracy"  an 
historical  dramatization  of  the  part  our  great  state 
of  Pennsylvania  plays  in  th*;  life  and  success  of  these 
fort\"-eight  United  States,  This  program,  is  another  in 
a series  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Historical  Corrr.ission  in  cooperation  y/ith  the  State 

Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  better  acquaint  you 
with  the  glorious  history  of  our  great  commonwealth, 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY J 

SONG ; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (t:?  AP’D  OUT) 

NiiPJLiTCR  : 

Rifles  in  the  v/ildernessl 

SOUND: 

IliDI/J^  UiU?  ffUoO?.  ..RIFLE  SHOT . . .WOi:  AN  ' S SCREAM.  .CR/CKLE  OF 

N/iRRATOR : 

FIR^. 

(QUIET,  SUBDUED)  A'ar  whoops rifle  shots  ...  screams  , 

These  sounds  are  not  of  your  life,  ar*'’  they?  As  you  work 
in  our  modern  cormmit ies , or  as  you  sleep  in  the  deep  still 
ness  of  the  night,  they  do  not  comie  to  chill  your  blood  or 
moisten  your  hands  wi':h  fear.  .But  ether  /meric^ns  have 
heard  them.  Tho'r  have  echoed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Juniata 
and  Susquehanna,  rolled  dovm  the  Tuscarora  mountain,  re- 
sounded against  the  hills  of  Pittsburgh,  Franklin,  Sunbury, 
and  Easton,  They  v/ere  part  cf  the  price  paid  for  ’■’■our 

coiofort  and  security sounds  that  were  symibcls  of  a long 

and  bloody  conflict  fought  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
possession  of  the  North  ilmerican  continent.  Here,  tv/o 
hundred  years  ago,  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies 
fought  the  English  and  Aimer icans ...  It  is  a.  stoa'y  -'^orth 
remembering ..... 

SOUND : 

FAJ)E  IN  INDIAN  TOM-TOM  BFAJING,  BACK.GROUND  OF  IHDInN  CHANT 

ENDING  IN  A SANANE,  HIGH  SCREAJ.I  UP  AND  O^T . 10 's 

’’RIFLES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS” 


CHIEF: 

(OFF,  SLIGHT  GUTTURAL  ACCENT.)  My  brothers,  French  great 
chief  Coulon  De  Villiers  has  cone  with  gifts  of  wampnm. 

Hear  ye  his  words... 

VILLIERS: 

(OFF,  ORATING,  SLIGHT  FRENCH  ACCENT.)  Thirty  moons  ago, 
my  brothers,  the  English .came  into  these  lands,  led  by 
the  tall  white  devil,  Washington,  and  killed  my  brother 
and  many  of  his  men,  who  were  sent  to  resist  them,.  The 
English  have  assaulted  msy  ch i Idren . . .my  heart  is  sick, 

Eut  tom.orrov;  I shall  send  my  French  soldiers  to  take- 
revenge  I And  now,  men  of  the  Saut  Saint  Louis,  men  of 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Hurons , Abenakis,  Iroquois 
of  La  Presentation,  Nipissings,  Alronquins  and  Ottawas-- 
I invite  vou  all  by  this  belt  of  wampum  to  .loin  vour 

French  father  and  help  him.  to  crush  the  English,  (INTENSE) 
Take  up  this  hatchet:  (LOW,  INSINUATINGLY)  ...  and  with 
it  two  barrels  of  v/ine  for  a feast.... 

SOUND: 

SHARP  BREAK-IN  OF  SCREAMS,  WAR  V-TIOOPS . FADE.  THREE 

WOMAN : 

SECOND’S  SILENCE.  THEN  OPEN  AND  CLOSE  DOOR. 

(on,  anxiously)  Did  you  come  by  any  news,  Samuel? 

SAMUEL: 

(HARSHLY)  News?  Aye,  the  worst. 

WOML\.N : 

YTiat  is  it,  Samuel?  (PATJSE)  Tell  m.e . I miust  know' 

S/lMUEL: 

The  French  and  Indians  have  defeated  this  young  Washington, 
the  Virginian,  at  Great  iVeadows.  They  captured  a stockade 
he’d  built  there  --  called  Fort  Necessity.... 

Oh,  they  let  him  go  with  h.is  m.en, ...  (GRIM) ...  .but 
there’ll  be  scant  protection  for  English  settlers  like 
ourselves  from  now  on.  With  those  savages  turned  loose 
we'll  --  : (BREAKS  OFF  THEN  RESUMES,  LOW:)  I’d  better 
bar  the  door. 

MUSIC: 

SURGE  TIP,  OMINOUSLY,  TRFN  DOVRI  BEHIND  NARRATION. 

NARRLTOR: 

This  was  Pennsylvania  in  1754,  a Pennsylvania  facing 
the  storm  of  a war  for  a continent .. .a  Pennsylvania 
facing  the  bitter  truth  that  the  war  ivas  not  going 
well  because  of  lack  of  unity,  lack  of  awareness  to  the 
danger... a Pennsylvanip  hemmed  in  on  the  West  by  a 
line  of  French  forts,  ending  v/ith  Fort  Du  Quesne  at 
the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers, 

’’Lack  of  unitv  in  1754?”  Did  you  say?  Yes.  There  was 
that.  Listen, 
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NFJSIC : 

CHORD.  HOLD 

NST  YORKER; 

WHat  if  the  French  are  buildin'  forts  on  the  Ohio? 

What's  that  to  us  in  New  York?  Eh? 

NTJSIC: 

CHORD.  HOLD 

YANTIEE: 

V-al,  bein'  a Hassachusett s man,  cain't  sav  I bear  the 
Frenchies  much  love.  But  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
ought  to  be  able  to  fight  their  own  battles. 

NTJSIC: 

CHORD.  HOLD 

NEW  JERSEYITE: 

We've  civilized  the  coast  here  in  New  Jersey,.. Let  them 
civilize  their  own  countr;'x.  Nobody  helned  us! 

rJSIC: 

OUT 

NARRATOR:  And  did  I say  that  the  war  was  not  eioinsi:  so  well  in 

1754?  Yes,  that's  true,  too.  There  was  red  tape  and 
inc onnpet ent  leadership  in  London,  for  exarnle. 

Now,  take  the  Duke  of  lewcastle-- 


LI GORIER: 


NEl^YCASTLE: 


WUSIC; 


(AFTER  PAUSE,  ON  SIGNAL.)  Your  lordship,  I think  it 
would  be  wise  to  consider  fortifying  /.nnr.polis, 

(LISPING,  HURRIED  Sx^EECH:)  ihinapolis  I Annapolis: 
--Oh,  yes,  Annapolis  rust  be  defended  — to  be  sure. 
Yes,  yes,  certainly,  inna polls  should  be  defended. 
(PLANK  PidJSE,  AND  THEN:)  Where  ^ Annapolis? 

three  conic  chords,  DESCENDING  SCALE. 


N/JIRATOR:  (WITH  SLIGHT  CH'^CKLE. ) Yes,  there  was  a comic  side 

to  it,  in  spite  of  the  p.locm,  and  English  and  Americans, 
then  as  now,  had  not  lost  the  ability  to  laueh.  But 
there  were  other  men  v/host  clear  vision  and  courare  told 
yet  another  side  of  the  story ,.  .N'-  n like  ''^enpam.in  Franklin, 
who  talked  to  General  '^r'^ddock,  sent  from  En^'l'^'nd  to 
wipe  out  the  French  threat  from,  the  Te  st , . . ; F-' DE) 

BRADDCCK:  (FeDES  IN,  PONPOUS,  FULL-THROATED. ) Confusion  and  delay! 

Confusion  and  delay!  'Pon  mv  soul.  Hr.  Frenkli.n,  what 
are  the  inhabitants  of  this  foul  countr’'^  t'  inkin--"  of? 

No  wapons!  No  horses  I How  the  devil  am  I pcin"  to 
move  against  the  French  without  anv  means  i:'  carrying 
my  supplies,  wUat? 
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frai:klin  : 

(THOUGRI'FTTLLY)  If  wagons  and  horses  will  be  of  service 
to  you.  General  Braddock,  I think  I can  secure  a hundred 
or  rnore  outfits  in  Pennsylvania  and  send  them  on  here 
to  you  in  Virginia. 

3RADrOCK : 

You  can?  (OVERJOYED)  ’Pon  my  soul,  lY- . Franklin,  I’d 

be  everlastingly  indebted  to  you.'  Everlast inglyi 

You're  practically  the  first  colonial  I've  seen  here 
who's  shovm  any  sense... oh,  with  a few  exceptions,  of 
course... a fev/  exceptions ..  .such  as  that  young 
Washington.  Ih/  adie-de-camp , you  know. 

FRAIiKLIN : 

(WRYLY)  Yes,  General  Braddock.  I had  the  ....er.... 
privilege  to  overhear  your  argument  with  him  last 
night  at  mess.  On  the  best  method  of  fighting  in 
the  wilderness,  was  it  not? 

BRADDCCK : 

(bristling)  Over -confident  young  puppvl  Thinks  he 
lmov;s  more  about  campaigning  than  trained  European 
veterans ..  .Oh , well,  he's  a good  m.an,  nonetheless. 
Experience  with  us  will  soon  knock  his  backwoods 
theories  out  of  him.  (CIIIJCELES)  Imagine  I He  has 
the  audacity  to  claim  that  fighting  as  the  savages 
would  — behind  trees  and  fallen  logs  --  is  superior 
to  volleying  from  closed  ranks!  Sheer  ignorance,  I'r. 
Franklin ! . . . Bat  v/e  ' 11  teach  him.  . .we  ' 11  teach  him. 

FR/^>IKLIK : 

(NEUTRAL)  Perhaps,  General. 

IvUSIC: 

LIVELY  lUi^CHING  AIR.  ("BRITISH  GRENADIERS"?)  TO  BG. 

K/iRR/iTOR : 

/md  with  the  confusion  at  last  ironed  out.  General 
Braddocks  "lesson"  began.  Through  the  green,  silent 
forest  ViTound  his  shining,  colorful  column,  aimed 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne , Music  and  banners,  strange 
sights  in  the  vdlderness  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
light  cavalry,  the  red-coated  regulars,  the  detach- 
ment of  seamen,  the  rolling  cannon,  the  blue-clad 
Virginians 

MJSIC  : 

F/J)S  OUT,  TO  BE  REPLACED  BY: 

SOUKD : 

BEHIND  NARRATION,  OF  FIFE  CONTINUING  THE  I'.U.RCRII;G  TUNE, 
RUMBLE  OF  WEEELS,  HORSES,  lUlRCHING  FEET,  ORDERS. 

NiiRRATOR: 

(CONTINUES,  IGNORING  NIUSIG  AND  SOLED  CUES.)...  All  on 
the  way  to  the  first  test  of  the  military  methods 
of  the  New  World  against  the  Old.  They  f ended  the 
Monongahela  to  avoid  rough  land,  reforded  it  some 
seven  miles  belov/  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  pushed  on... 
and  then  there  happened  what  very  few  thought  would 
be  possible. 
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The  French  and  Indians,  instead  of  staying  in  the  fort 
to  defend  it,  came  out  into  the  woods  to  meet  then 

SOUND ; 

THICK,  CRACKLING  RIFLE  FIRE.  AD  LIE  SHOUTS  CAl'INON 

ERADDOCK: 

(roaring)  Colonel  Washington!  Colonel  Washington! 

WASHINGTON: 

(OFF)  Yes,  sir! 

BR/J)DOCK: 

Get  those  Virginians  of  yours  to  the  front  and  into 
line.  Give  'em  a few  volle^/'s  and  then  the  bayonet! 

ViTe’ll  chase  'em  to  Du  Quesne  and  past  it,  egad! 

ViTASHINGTON: 

But,  General 

ERADDOCK : 

(raging)  Don't  question  my  orders,  you  insolent  whelp! 

Be  off! 

ViTASHINGTON: 

(TIGHTLY)  Yes,  sir. 

SOUND: 

UP  AND  FADE  TO  EG  AGAIN* 

NARRATOR: 

And  at  the  front,  iVashington  found  things  much  as  he 
expected  they  would  be'.  The  British  regulars,  trying 
to  form  a continental  battle-line  in  the  face  of  the 
concealed  fire  of  the  French  and  the  savages,  were 
herded  together  like  sheep,  and  were  falling  like 
slaughtered  sheep  under  the  bullets  of  their  enemies,... 

WASHINGTON: 

Virginians,  there!  Take  cover  and  advance  on  that  hill 
on  our  right.  That's  v;here  most  of  the  fire's  coming 
from*. 

VIRGINIAN : 

Some  of  us  tried  it,  sir,  but  these  regulars  here  kept 
firing  in  our  direction.  Vfe  was  trapped  before  and 
behind,  sir. 

Vv'ASHINGTON  : 

(angry)  You  regulars!  Hold  fire  until  vou  can  see 
what  you're  shooting  at!  Here!  Take  cover  behind 
those  trees! 

BRiiDDOCK : 

(COMING  OK  QUICKLY)  Get  out  from  behind  those  trees! 

Form  the  line,  blast  you!  Form  the  line! 

ViTASHINGTON : 

(imploring)  General they  can't  form  a line  under 

this  fire.  They'll  bo  massacred! 

ERADDOCK: 

Out  of  my  way!  Lieutenant!  Stop  those  deserters! 

Stop  the  villians!  They're  running  like  sheep! 

They— (GASPS. ) 
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’^TlSHIlJGTOf : 

General J You're  v/oundedi  (START  TO  FADE)  Groghanl  I 
GroghnnJ 

SOUND: 

FiiDE  OUT 

NiulRi'.TOR: 

’Vhy  go  on?  Let  the  curtain  of  death  cover  the  brave 
Braddock  and  his  mistakes , Four  horses  were  killed 
beneath  him  that  day.  Two  viere  killed  under  Vfashington, 
and  the  young  Colonel’s  uniform  v^ras  shredded  in  four 
places  by  bullet s .. .Poor  Braddock,  it  is  reported,  spoke 
only  tv/ice  during  the  dismal,  headlong  retreat.  Once  he 
said 

BRADDOCK : 

(ViTEilKLY,  SLOY/LY:)  YTio  would  have  thought  it? 

NVkRRATOR : 

And  then,  .lust  before  he  died.... 

BRivDDOCK: 

(almost  a TTilSPER: ) Y/e  shall.  . . .better  know  nov/.  . . . 
to . . . .dea  1 with  . . . ;theri. . . .another  . . . .time . 

JOJSIC: 

SFRIES  OF  UJfJ,  QUICK,  E-FISPERING  CHORDS,  UP  /J.ID  TO  Tr 

N/JIRATOR : 

/Old  the  disaster  went  further  than  Braddock 's  defeat 
and  death.  Dunbar,  Braddock's  successor,  would  pay 
no  attention  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  when  the 
governor  suggested  that  he  gather  the  troops  together 
f or  a nev/  attack.  Instead,  he  threw  away  supplies 
e.nd  equipment,  beat  a retreat  to  Philadelphia,  and 
left  the  frontier  open  --  left  the  teri’itory  in  possession 
of  the  French,  ETiat  did  this  mean?  It  meant  this..... 

SOUND : 

TOM  TOMS  Fi.DE 

S/Jv.UEL: 

Braddocks  gone  nov/  too,  son... better  not  ventiire  out  too 
f.ar  in  the  woods  these  days... Got  that  gun  in  order? 

SON: 

(excited)  Aye,  Father ., .but ...  but  we'd  run  if  they 
came,  wouldn't  wo?  We  wouldn't  stay  here  and  try  to 
fight  them,  v/ould  we? 

SAIOTEL: 

Son... you  might  as  v;ell  learn  nov/  that  times  come 
when  you  don't  have  a chance  to  run. 

SOUND : 

TOM  TOMS  UP  idlD  THEN  FiJ)E  BEHIND 

VILLIFj^S ; 

(OFF,  ORATES  TRIUMPHANTLY)  My  Indian  brothers  -- 
the  English  have  been  driven  from  our  lands!  The 

Ohio  now  belongs  to  our  father  --  the  great  v&.ite 
king  of  Fra.nce,  I order  you,  my  brothers,  --  if 
any  of  the  English  subjects  show  resistance  to  our 
rule  --  crush  them!  It  is  our  turn  to  be  the  conquerors,' 
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MUSIC: 

TOM  TOMS  UP  AT'D  THE!I  S^.\T:TCH  TO  SERIES  OF  LOW,  ’.’/HISPERING 

NARRATOR: 

CHORDS. 

And  with  his  defeat  the  running  whispers  of  the  arn- 
chair  strategists  of  the  day  gained  monentum 

(IN  QUICK  SUCCESSION:  vmiSPERING,  BUILD ING  TO  LOY/  BUT 
INTENSE  SPEECH.) 

VOICE  1: 

Stop  the  war .... 

VOICE  2: 

Sign  a peace  now,  before  it's  too  late  to  save  anything.. 

VOICE  3; 

Yfe’ll  never  win 

VOICE  4: 

The  savages  are  all  on  their  side.... 

VOICE  1: 

Vi/hy  v/aste  nore  money  and  men? 

VOICE  3: 

I say,  let’s  get  out  of  iti 

MUSIC : 

EITO  YJHISPERING,  THEN  GO  UP  ON  NOTE  OF  HOPE.  TO  BG. 

NARRATOR: 

But  costly  experiments  sometimes  prove  of  value.  So 
it  was  with  Braddock’s  failure.  His  "lesson”  provided, 
as  his  last  words  prophesied,  a better  ’/vay  to  deal  v/ith 
the  French  another  time.  That  other  time  came,  Yfilliam 
Pitt  was  made  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  war  v^fith  a strong:  sure  hand.  Brigadier 
General  John  Forbes  led  a new  expedition  against  Du  - 
Quesno  and  adapted  his  troops  to  the  wilderness  way  of 
fighting,  as  V/ashington  had  ad'^’ised  Braddock.  /end  v/hile 
the  task  was  long  rnd  laborious  three  years  later,  in 
1753,  Fort  Du  Quesne  fell,  undramatically  but  permanently 
The  French  abandoned  it,  left  it  in  smoking  ruins,  ruins 
which  YYhshington  entered,  finallv,  in  November,  with  the 
advance  guard , . . (F/JjE) 

Wi.SHINGTON; 

(FADES  in)  Yfell,  here  it  is.  Bouquet .year s , money, 
men,  trouble  --  all  these  went  into  our  price  for  it. 

But  Vie  took  it  finally.  . .a  long  step  tova.rd  victory. 

BOUQUET  : 

Yes,  and  t’will  bear  a name  that  means  victory  in  the 
long  run. 

WASHINGTON : 

(curious)  You  know  the  name?  Y/hat  is  it  Bouquet? 

BOUQUET  : 

The  general  is  going  to  name  it  after  the  prime  minister- 
the  mtm  who,  mark  m.y  v/ords,  will  see  to  it  th.at  we  win 
the  victory  you  speak  of.  From  now  on.  Fort  Du  Quesne 
will  be  called--Fort  Pitti 
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MJSIC: 

UP,  TRIUNPHANT  AND  OUT 

NARRATOR: 

Thus,  in  blood  and  in  victory  v,'as  born: 

VOICE  1: 

Pittsburgh  --  the  gateway  to  America's  WestI 

VOICE  2: 

Pittsburgh  which  v/a  s to  forge  the  sinews  which  spanned 

a cent  inert.; 

VOICE  3: 

Pi'^tsburah  - - the  giant  of  industry,  the  iron  hand  which 
today  hammers  titanic  blows  for  the  safety  of  the  freedom 
which  began  its  life!  The  mi.ohty  furnace  of  the  nation, 
the  flame-fed  pride  of  Pennsylvania  --  Keystone  of  Democracyl 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA.  (TO  END  op  FIRST  STRAIN,  THEIT  RUF.  . ) 

ANNOUNCER: 

You  have  .lust  heard  another  in  the  series,  PENNSYLVANIA  — 
KEYSTONE  OF  DELTCRACY^  pi-epared  and  produced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  i^^istorical  Commission  in  cooppration  with' 
the  State  Council  of  Deffnse,  Do  your  part  to  aid  the 
defense  of  cur  country^,  America  is  calling  c Every 
Pennsylvanian  is  ii.rged  to  resoond..,  You  can  join  the 
armed  service  of  our  c ountry o . .take  veur  pla.ce  in  civilian 
defense,  buv  defense  bonds  and  stamps , .c'ork  for  victory 
at  home,,  in  the  field...  in  the  m.ine.,.or  in  the  factory. 

Do  your  parte... and  tune  in  a.rain  next  week  to  hear  another 
t'lrilling  chapter  in  the  history  of  PENIiSYLVANIA  — 

KEYSTOI  E^  OF  DEMOCRACY: 

SONG: 

PENN  SYLVIA’ I.,.  (UP  CLOSE.) 
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PROGRAM  #11 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COWISSION  R/JIO  SERIES 

PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


ANNOUNCER : 

Pennsylvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  BARS THEN  HUM...) 

AIPNOUNCER; 

Keystone  of  Democracy 

SONG; 

PENI'SYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN THEN  HUM...) 

AN^JOUNCER ; 

Today  we  present  another  in  the  series  of  pregrams  

PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY  - Historical  dram:atiza- 
tion  showing  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania  plays 
in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty-eight  United  States, 
This  series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  with  the  glorious 
history  of  our  great  ccmqnonwealth-  Pennsylvi^nia , Keystone  of 
Democracy, 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  CUT) 

LUCRETIA: 

"If  our  principles  are  right,  why  should  we  be  cowards?" 

MUSIC; 

CHORD  UP 

ANNOUNCER : 

These  were  the  words  of  Lucretia  Mott,  courageous  wom.an 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  she  began  her  life-long  struggle  to 
root  from  the  free  soil  of  the  United  States  the  degrading 
evil  of  hum.an  slavery. 

MUSIC; 

OMINOUS  CHORD 

ANNOUNCER ; 

Slavery!  In  1830,  when  Lucretia  Mott  began  her  work  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  it  had  taken 
firm  hold  upon  the  life  of  the  South,.  Secure  todaj?’  in  the 
blessings  of  the  freedom,  our  ancestors  have  won  for  us, 
hov;  many  of  us  ever  try  to  imagine  what  bondage  is  like? 

The  thousands  of  broken  lives,  the  unjust  punishments,  the 
unrewarded  service,  the  inhum-anity  of  the  auction  block--- 

SOUND: 

Fade  in  crowd  noise establish,  then  to  BG  as  auctioneer’s 

voice  comes  in  clearly. 

AUCTIONEER: 

(shouting)  Six  hundred ...  six  hundred  ...  s ix  hundred,  V/ill  no 
one  say  more?  (SOUND  OF  GOVEL)  Gold  to  Colonel  Stacy  of 
South  Carolina.  (>PAUSE)--  (THEN  QUIETLY)  You’re  next,  Joe. 
Get  up  here  where  they  can  all  see  you,  (SHOT’TING)  N-e-x-ti 
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is  the  prize  on  today's  bill.  Look  at  this  gentlemen... 
six  feet  tall,  two  hundred  pounds,  as  strong  as  an  ox. 

You  don't  find  oue  like  this  every  day  on  the  auction 
block.  Only  thirty  years  old,  and  look  at  his  teeth,  not 
one  missing,  not  a bad  one  in  the  lot,  (LOWER)  Turn 
around  so  they  can  see  your  back  'fnu.scles,  (VOICE  UP)  How 
much  am  I offered  for  this  fine  black  boy? 

AGENT : 

Five  hundred  dollars. 

VOICE: 

Six  hundred. 

AUCTIONEER: 

Six  hundred  is  an  insult  for  such  a buy  as  this.  He'd 
pever  be  here  today  but  his  master  died  bankrupt,  Com.e  on, 
gentlemen,  you  'enow  value  when  you  see  it. 

AGENT : 

One  Thousand  dollars. 

VOICE: 

Eleven  hundred. 

AUCTIONEER: 

I'm  offered  eleven  hundred.  Who'll  say  twelve? 

AGENT : 

Twelve  hundred. 

AUCTIONEER: 

Twelve  hundred  dollars  for  Joe  Jefferson.  V/ho'll  say 
Thirteen?  (PAUSE)  Are  you  through?  Are  you  done?  Twelve 
hundred ,. .twelve  hundred .. .going  once... going  twice. .. (SOUND 
OF  gavel) .. .Sold  to  the  gentlemfl.n  from  Louisiana  for  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  Right  over  there,  sir.  Move  along,  Joe. 
(fading)  next.  Out  here  in  front,  lift  your  feet. 

AGENT : 

(FADE  IN  COUNTING)  Six  hundred...  seven. .. .eight ,. .nine . 
one  thousand.,  eleven  hundred ... .twelve  hundred  in  cash. 

CLERK: 

Right,  sir.  Twelve  hundred  for  Joe  Jefferson, 

AGENT : 

Deliver  him  to  the  Memphis  Belle  by  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  She's  tied  up  at  the  East  dock.  My  card. 

CLERK: 

Yes,  sir.  Three  o'clock. 

JOE: 

(coming  on)  'Scuse  me,  massa,  'scuse  me.  Is  you  the  m.an  I'se 
bound  to? 

CLERK: 

What  are  you  doin'  out  here,  Joe?  Get  back  in  the  slave  pen 
where  you  belong  or  I'll  give  you  a taste  of  the  whip. 

JOE: 

'Souse  me,  suh,  I have  a 
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AGENT : 

Let  him  stay  a moment.  ’ATiat  do  you  want,  Joe? 

JOE: 

Thank  ya,  massa,  thank  ya.  Did  I hears  ya  right  ya  is 
goin*  to  take  me  to  Louisiana? 

AGENT ; 

That’s  right,  Joe.  Y'Je  need  men  like  you  on  the  sugar 
plantation. 

JOE: 

Oh]  Massa,  that  Louisiana’s  far  away? 

AGENT : 

Sure  is,  Joe.  Close  to  a thousand  miles,  "i'le  have  a long 
way  to  go. 

JOE: 

Then  yovi  gonna  buy  mj>-  wife  and  chillun  too? 

AGENT: 

No,  I can’t  do  that.  V/e  don’t  need  women  and  children. 

JOE; 

Oh,  you  can’t  do  that  Massa take  me  to  Louisiana  and 

leave  them  up  here Bessie,  and  Little  Joe,  and  Tenna 

you  gotta  buy  them  too. 

AGENT ; 

Sorry,  Joe.  I'm  not  an  owner,  I’m;  lust  an  agent  for 

Mister  Corbeau,  and  he  sent  me  up  here  to  buy  mion.  He  did’nt 
say  arugbhing  about  women  and  children. 

JOE: 

But  you  can't  take  me  av;ay  from  them.  Old  Massa  Gates,  he 
said  he  never  part  us.  You  gotta  buy  Bessie  too. 

CLERK: 

Here]  Take  him;  away. 

JOE; 

(fading)  She’s  my  legal  m.arried  wife  and  if  I go  to 

Louisiana  she  should  go  too,  (Incoherent  Babbling) 

AGENT : 

Too  bad. 

CLERK: 

You  better  watch  him  on  the  boat,  Somicthing  like  thpt 
alwaj’^s  seems  to  set  them  thinking  about  escape. 

AGENT : 

He’ll  get  over  it. 

CLM: 

Sure.  It  isn’t  as  if  they  were  the  same  as  humans. 

AGENT: 

(fading)  Nah.  He’ll  get  over  it. 

MUSIC: 

HEAVY,  SLOiT,  HOPELESS. 

ANNOUl^CER: 

Hearing  of  conditions  like  these,  and  firrdy  convinced 
of  the  moral  injustice  of  slavery,  Lucretia  Mott 
resolut^^ly  oppos-d  it  in  every  way  she  could.  In  1830 
she  encouraged  her  husband,  James  Mott,  to  abandon  his 
profitable  cotton  trade  because  it  depended  on  the  labor 
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of  slaves.  In  1833  she  addressed  the  meeting  of  the 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Philadelphia  and  became 
one  of  the  forem.cst  abolitionist  speakers  in  the  country. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  anti-slavery  sympathies  of  the 
Motts  found  expression  in  more  immediate  — - and  m.ore 
dangerous activities . 

SOUND: 

Three  knocks  on  door.  Sound  of  unlatching,  heavy  door 

(The  following 

opening . 

conversation  in  low,  secretive  tones) 

LUCRETIA: 

Yes? 

MAN; 

(Mild  Southern  accent.)  Is  this  the  home  of  James  Mott? 

LUCRETIA; 

It  is.  I am  his  wife,  Lucretia, 

MAN; 

Ah  i Mrs.  Mott,  I have  been  instructed  to  visit  you  v.'ith 
my. . , ,ah . . . .slaves . 

LUCRETIA: 

And  who  is  it  has  sent  thee  here? 

MAN: 

Mr.  William  Still,  I have  been  told — - 

LUCRETIA; 

Welcome,  friend.  Thee  need  say  no  more.  Com^e  in and  thy 

friends  too. 

SOUND ; 

Light  footsteps.  Door  slowly  closing. 

MUSIC  ; 

SOFT,  MYSTERIOUS.  FADE  FOR-*- 

ANNOUNCER: 

Hours  later  the  mysterious  gentleman  would  reappear,  enter 
his  carriage  and  drive  off  - alone.  But  what  would  become 

of  his slaves?  VJio  knew?  Not  the  strange  gentlemen, 

for  he  had  seen  them,  last  in  Lucretia  Mott’s  parlor.  Not 
Lucretia  Mott  herself  for  she  had  merelv  hidden  them  until 
dark  and  then  sent  them,  walking  to  an  inn  she  knew  on  a road 
to  the  north.  Not  the  inn-keeper,  for  he  had  only  eiven 
them  into  the  custody  of  the  guest  from  Allentown,  who  knew 
the  right  word.  That  was  the  Underground  Railroad  in  action  - 
the  well  planned  organization  which  helped  thousands  of  slaves 
to  escape  through  Pennsylvania  to  the  safety  of  Canada.  But 
the  railroad  did  not  always  work  so  smoothly.  Often  there 
was  excitemient and  danger  --  in  being  one  of  its  agents. 

WSIC  : 

(FADE  IN)  FAST,  EXCITED,  LONE  RANGER  TYPE 

SOUND; 

Horse-drawn  carriage  approaching  fast,  then  stop. 
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RIAN: 

■Whoai  Here  we  are  I 

SeWiD : 

Clatter  of  running  feet  fror  carriage  to  door 

SOUND : 

Fast,  loud  knocking  on  door. 

MiiN: 

Ik'S,  Mott  I Mrs.  MottJ 

SOUND: 

Door  opening. 

LUCRETIA: 

Yes,  what  is  it? 

M/iN: 

Let  us  in  first. 

MAl'I: 

Take  this  man!  Hide  hira]  They're  close  behind  us! 

LUCRETIA: 

The  slave-catchers! 

MAN: 

Yes,  they're  after  me.  Can  you  keep  this  nan  till 
fall? 

night- 

LUCRETIA: 

Of  course.  My  son  will  hide  him.  Be  off  with  thee 

quickly! 

SOUND ; 

Door  closing. 

LUCRETIA: 

Thee  must  hide  in  the  chimney,  friend. 

SLAVE: 

(Terrified)  Yes,  Ma'am, 

LUCRETIA; 

I am  sorry  we  have  no  better  lodging  for  thee  now'. 

MUSIC; 

SAJ'L:  fast  & EXCITING  PIECE.  VERY  BRIEF  HERE. 

SOUND; 

Pounding  on  door.  Door  opening. 

LUCRETIA: 

Friends!  Surely  thy  haste  bespeaks  good  news 

VOICE  1; 

VOICE  2; 

VOICE  3: 

V/here  is  he? 

Hove  you  seen  him?  Is  he  here? 

We  have  no  time  to  waste,  Mrs,  Mott. 

LUCRETIA: 

FRIENDS:  I pray  you,  let  one  speak  at  a tim^e . 

VOICE  1: 

Where  have  you  been  this  last  ten  minutes,  Mirs.  Mott? 

LUCRETIA: 

Why,  sitting  in  my  parlor  darning  hose.  See,  here 
pair  half  mended. 

is  one 

VOICE  2: 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Daniel  Gibbons  of  Lancaster  County? 

LUCRETIA: 

I know  him  well.' 
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VOICE  3: 

Seel  A friend  of  his. 

VOICE  2; 

Mrs.  Mott,  when  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Ribbons? 

LUCRE! lA; 

See  him?  Scarcely  more  than  five  minutes  past. 

VOICE  3; 

Seel  He's  been  here. 

VOICE  1: 

Where  is  he? 

VOICE  2: 

Is  Mr.  Gibbons  here  in  this  house? 

LUCRETIA: 

Nay,  then,  he  is  not. 

VOICE  1: 

V'/here  was  he  when  you  saw  him? 

LUCRETIA: 

He  was  driving  up  the  road  at  great  speed. 

VOICE  3; 

In  which  direction? 

LUCRETIA: 

To  the  northward,  friends. 

VOICE  3: 

Did  you  happen  to  notice  if  Mr.  Gibbons  was alone? 

LUCRETIA: 

Nay,  friends,  he  was  not. 

VOICE  1: 

WHo  vjss  with  himA 

LUCRETIA: 

I knew  not  the  gentleman. 

VOICE  2: 

''A/hat  did  he  look  like.  Describe  him.I 

LUCRETIA: 

From,  what  I could  see  of  him-  in  the  carriage,  he  was  short- 
almrst  a head  under  Friend  Daniel.  Rut  then  he  was 
crouched  a bit--perhaps  not  so  short  as  he  seem-ed. 

VOICE  2: 

This  is  \vastin"-  tim.e.  Come,  ''^rs . Mott,  was  the  man  a negro 
If  he  was,  he's  our  man. 

LUCRETIA: 

He  was  black.'  Certainlv. 

VOICE  3: 

That's  himi  Let's  go  2 

VOICE  2: 

Which  way  did  you  say  they  went? 

LUCRETIA: 

When  I last  sav^^  the  Carriage  it  turned  rightaway  from  the 
city.  But  can't  I stay  thee  a cup  of  tea?  A little 
rest  will  give  thee  new  life. 

VOICE  2: 

You've  stayed  me  long  enough  (FADE)  After  himl 
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(OFF  HIKE)  Come  orj 

MUSIC  ! FAST  & EXCITIKG  PIECE,  UP  OUT. 

AlWOUKCER:  Successful  escapes  of  slave's  from  their  ovmers  multiplied 

year  after  year  as  increasing  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the 
North  turned  the  roads  of  Pennsylvania  into  a netv/ork  of 
crossing  Underground  routes.  The  great  Compromise  of  185C 
■was  hailed  as  the  final  settlement  of 'the  slavery  question, 
but  for  abolitionists  like  Lucretia  and  James  Kott  there 
could  be  no  settlement  until  all  slavery  v;as  eradicated  frcni 
the  United  States*  In  the  South  the  issue  was  .just  as 
clenr.--fmd  soon  it  became  apparent  that  the  two  conflicting 
systems  could  not  maintain  their  existence  in  peace.  But 
even  with  the  shadow  of  v/ar  hanging  over  the  nation — even 
under  the  threats  of  Southern  secession — the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  "with  a unanimity  unequalled  on  any  other 
subject,  regarded  slavery  as  a national  curse  and  a 
national  disgrace." 

MUSIC  ; OHINOIIS.  VERY  SHORT.  SEQUE  TO 

(optional) 

SOUND;  Roll  of  thunder. 


FRIEND : 


LUCRETIA; 

SOUND ; 


It  looks  as  though  v;e  are  going  to  have  that  storm  at  last, 
ComiC  away  from  the  window,  Lucretia, 

It  may  pass  over  yeti  Seei  The  sky  is  clearing  in  the 
east.  And  April  is  too  early  for  a thunderstorm, 

THUNDER 


FRIEND; 


I think  we 're  in  for  it,  V/ill  it  harm  your  garden, 
Lucretia? 


LUCRETIA; 

FRIEND ; 

LUCRETIA; 


The  seedings  need  the  rain.  And  the  storm  will  clear  the 
air , 

I wish  it  might  clear  away  all  the  clouds  that  darken  our 
land.  The  clouds  of  secession the  cloud  of war, 

(Exclama.tion,  almost  whispered)  War! 


SOUND;  THUNDER 


LUCRETIA;  Surely  it  will  not  come  to  that] 

FRIEND;  I don’t  see  how  we  can  avoid  it---now,  We  might  have- — - 

years  ago- — in  1850,  after  the  Compromise  vras  made — if  you 
and  all  the  abolitionists  had  only,,,,,. 
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(PAUSE)  Go  on,  friend,  I pray  thee.  Do  not  be  o.fraid  to 
speak  thy  rrdnd  to  itie . 

FRISKD;  (Excited)  I v;ill  sny  it;  It’s  true  J If  you and  thct 

Garrison and  all  the  others had  not  been  permittf-d  to 

speak  against  the  laws  of  our  country  and  aroused  the 
anger  ol  ■':he  South,  we  would  not  be  faced  with  this 
terrible  trouble  today .r 

LUCRETIA;  (SLOWLY)  Perhaps  that  is  true,  I have  often  considered 

th  ' it  • • « • 


SOUIID ; Door  opening  and  slamniing  shut. 

J/dffiS  MOTT;  (Fast,  out  of  breath)  Mother!  The  war  is  started!  They’ve 

started  shooting! 


LUCRETIA: 
J/diES  MOTT: 

FRIEND: 

LUCRETIA: 


FRIEND : 


LUCRETIA: 


SOUND: 


V/ha.t  do  you  mean?  Kow  do  you  kn-ow? 

They  so.y  in  the  city  the  Rebels  have  started  shooting 

at  Fort  Sumter. 

War!  ThfTe  it  is!  There's  no  help  now.  (Bitterly)  I 
hope  you're  pleased! 

I ami  sorry,  friend,  that  thou  thinks  I v/anted  war,  I did 
not,  I assure  theo, 

Ko^v  can  you  say  that?  You  would  never  be  quiet  when  you 
knew  your  speeches  were  leading  us  to  war! 

President  Lincoln  said  that  this  nation  can  not  endure 
half-slave  and  half-free,  and  he  v;as  right.  Even  if  we 
had  been  quiet,  this  wrr  v;ould  have  come, 

THUNDER 


FRIEND : 


LUCRETIA: 


SOUND; 


But  to  send  our  boys  to  war  over  an  abstr.act  principle! 
It's  criminal! 

(pause)  The  President  also  reninded  us  that  a house 
divided  against  itself  C'esnot  stand.  Cur  house  has  been 
divided.  But  if  our  principles  arc  right,  why  should  wo 
be  cowards?  Let  us  rather  pray  that  after  the  'war  our 
house  may  never  be  divided  again. 

THUNDER  SEQUE  TO. . , 


MITSIC  ; 


TRIUMPHANT.  FADE  FOR... 
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ANNOUNCER: 

Lucretia  Mott  lived  to  see  the  Emancipation  of  slaves 
proclaimed,  the  victory  of  Northern  arms,  and  three  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution  passed  to  safeguard 
the  liberty  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  former  slaves. 

She  lived  to  see  her  country  restored  to  peace  and  unity 

and  the  beginning  of  a long  struggle  for  the  complete 
equalization  of  the  rights  of  negroes. 

MUSIC: 

CHORD  UP 

VOICE  1: 

This  fight  is  not  over.  As  long  as  injustice  to  certain 
races  exists,  millions  of  free  Americans  will  continue  to 
carry  on  the  battle  for  freedom  and  human  liberty. 

VOICE  II: 

In  direct  contrast,  the  enemies  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  Germany  and  Japan,  expound  doctrines  of  racial  sup- 
remacy, reject  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood ' of  mankind, 
embrace  m.oral  and  intellectual  slavery  themselves,  and 
seek  to  enforce  their  degraded  systems  on  the  rest  of  the 
human  race. 

VOICE  III; 

True  to  the  vision  of  a better  world  conceived  by  m'en  and 
women  like  Lucretia  and  James  Mott,  the  people  of  Pennsvlvania 
will  never  cease  to  fight  for  freedom,,,  for  the  progress 
of  all  mankind,  Vihen  tyranny  threatens  to  overthrow  fund- 
amental human  rip'hts,  the  free  people  of  our  great  state 
will  always  show  the  spirit  which  has  made  Pennsylvania, 
the  Keystone  of  Democracy, 

MUSIC  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN:  THEN  TO  BG) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Do  your  part  to  carry  on  the  fight  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  Win  your  share  in  America’s  victory.  If  you 
can’t  make  bullets  and  bombers,  you  can  buy  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps,  Conserve  vital  war  materials.  Join  a citizen’s 
defense  training  class.  Live  ,,  ,think.  . .act  the  Am.erican 

way.  Get  in  the  fight,  and  comie  cut  with  lim-erica on  topi 

Tune  in  again  next  week  when  we  will  bring  you  another  program 
in  this  series,  PENNSYLVMIA,  KEYSTONE  OF' DkjCCRACYJ 

MUSIC: 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
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’’PENN  SYLVAN  I A-KEYST  ONE  OF  DEMOCRACY” 

ANNOUNCER; 

Pennsylvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  BARS,  THEN  HUM) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Keystone  of  Democracy] 

SONG; 

PENNSYLV^lNIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN,  THEN  HUM) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Once  again  we  present  another  in  the  series  ’’Pennsylvania 
Keystone  of  Democracy”,  historical  dramatizations  designed 
to  show  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania  plays  in  the 
life  and  success  of  these  forty-eight  United  States,  This 
series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  in  order  to  better  acquaint  you  with  the  glorious 
history  of  our  great  Commonwealth — Pennsylvania-Keystone  of 
Democracy] 

SONG; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

LINCOLN; 

(sincerely) ... .that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

NARRATOR: 

(after  pause)  Yes,  you  have  heard  those  words  before.  We 
have  all  heard  them,,, and  perhaps  we  have  heard  them  too 
often — perhaps  we  have  forgotten  Vi/hat  they  mean.  Great 
words  of  a nation  are  repeated,  as  they  should  be.  But 
repetition  dulls  their  light,  much  use  stales  their  flavor. 
Those  words  were  said  by  a real  man  — by  a raw-boned, 
lanky  av/kward  man.  They  were  said  in  deep  sincerity, . .and 
they  were  first  spoken  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania, 

MUSIC; 

"JOHN  BROW’S  BODY"  EEAW,  UP  THEN  TO  3G 

NARRATOR: 

It  is  eighteen — sixty- three  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  Autumn  of  the  year  has  begun.  The  gray  wave  of  Lee’s 

(MUSIC  OUT) 

Confederate  army  has  reached  its  highest  crest  in  July  on 
the  dead-strewn  slopes  of  Cemetery  Ridge  at  Gettysburg,  The 
tide  of  rebellion  is  beginning  to  turn.  And  in  the  l/'.Tiite 
House,  Abraham  Lincoln  v/atches  for  the  opportunity  to  end 
the  rebellion  quickly, (FADE) 

SOUND : 

DOOR  OPEN  AlTD  CLOSE 

HAY; 


(off)  Good  morning  M!r.  President 


Lincoln  at  Gettysburg 


LINCOLN; 

Good  morning.  Hay,  You  have  the  news  from  the  War 
Department? 

HAY: 

Yes,  sir.  Grant’s  getting  the  west  well  organized. 

LINCOLN; 

Yes.... you  know.  Hay,  I think  we’ve  got  the  best  possible 
man  out  there.  He  seems  to  know  what  should  be  done.  ,Our 
aim  has  to  be  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  South  - we  can't 
claim  a victory  simply  because  we  keep  the  rebels  from 
invading  us.  This  has  to  be  an  offensive  war  I (SLOW  AND 
sad)  Only  then  will  we  get  it  over  with  in  the  quickest 
possible  time .... (changes  TONE)  Well,  what  else?  Any  mail 
this  morning? 

HAY: 

Oh,,  the  usual  letters  telling  you  how  to  w’in  the  war... seme 
routine  dispatches. . .and,  oh,  yes... here’s  a curious  circu- 
lar from  Harrisburg. 

LINCOLN: 

Circular?  From  Harrisburg?  HHat ’ s it  about.  Hay? 

HAY: 

It  seems  that  Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  other  state  governors  to  create  a 
military  cemetery  for  the  men  who  were  killed  at  Gettysburg. 
They’re  going  to  have  the  dedication  exercises  on  November 
nineteenth.  It’s  an  invitation  to  come. 

LINCOLN; 

(brooding)  Gettysburg!  (PAUSES,  THEN)  But  what’s  curious 
about  that? 

HAY: 

Why,  the  fact  that  it’s  a circular.  Just  a printed  sheet. 
The  capital’s  probably  full  of  them.  They  should  have 
written  you  in  person  even  though  you  won't  have  time  to  go. 

LINCOLN: 

(chuckling)  Worried  again  about  the  presidential  dignity. 
Hay?  I think  you’ll  find  that  som.e  clerk  had  instructions 
to  mail  the  circulars  to  every  public  official  in  the 
country ,. (serious)  But  we’d  better  write  them  a letter.  Hay. 

HAY; 

(BEWILDERED)  A letter,  sir? 

LINCOLN : 

Yes.  I’m  going  to  go  to  that  dedication. 

HAY; 

But,  Mr.  President  I You  don’t  know  what  might  be  happening 

0 

by  that  time!  Are  you  sure  you’ll  have  time  to.... 

LINCOLN: 

(interrupts  gently)  Time... yes.  We’re  so  rushed  for  time 
that  som.etimes  we  forget  the  men  wHo  have  died  in  this  war, 
don’t  we?  No,  we’ll  write  the  letter.  Hay,  I'm.  going. 

IWSIC: 

ONE  PHASE  OF  "JOHN  BROW’S  BODY"  AND  OUT 

NARRATOR; 

And  later,  in  Harrisburg 
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C/iiR; 

(fades  in) .. .obviously.  Wills,  some  clerk  made  a terrible 
blunder  and  sent  the  president  that  circular  the  commission 
put  out . 

WILLS; 

We  should  have  written  him,  Carr.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
made  him  the  orator  of  the  day,  rather  than  Edward  Everett. 

CyJlR: 

Oh,  now,  don't  be  ridiculous.  Wills,  Senator  Everett  is 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  this  nation  ever  produced,  I 
admit  that  sometimes  the  president  has  the  ability  to  coin 
striking  phrases,  in  a rough  sort  of  way,  but  he  can't  hold 
a candle  to  the  Senator]  And  aside  from  that,  v/e  never 
thought  of  him  because  we  naturally  assupied  he'd  be  too 
busy  to  make  a speech. 

^WELLS; 

But  now  that  we  know  he  will  honor  the  occasion  by  his 
presence,  we  should  invite  him  to  speak  on  the  program. 

C;JIR: 

But,  this  is  November  second,  man]  Do  you  think  he'll 
have  time  to  prepare  a speech  before  the  nineteenth? 

WILLS; 

Carr,  I think  that  he  is  the  best  one  to  decide ,, .Push  that 
ink  over  here,  will  you  please,  I'm  going  to  draft  a letter 
to  him,.. We  can  get  it  authorized  later,... 

CARR; 

But,  where  will  wo  put  him  on  the  program? 

WILLS  ; 

He  can  give  the  dedicatory  remarks .. .How  about  a paragraph 

like  this (SLOl'/LY,  AS  THOUGH  VJRITING) ... ’’These  grounds 

will  be  consecrated  and  set  apart  in  this  sacred  purpose 
by  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Thursday,  the  nineteenth 
instant  (START  GRADUAL  F/U)E-OUT).  I am  authorized  by  the 
Governors  of  the  various  states  to 

LINCOLN; 

(begin  GRADUAL  FADE-IN,  SLOWLY,  AS  THOUGH  READING) . .invite 
you  to  be  present  and 'participate  in  these  ceremonies,  which 
will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  solemnly  impressive. 

It  is  the  desire  that  after  the  oration  you,  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  formally  set  apart  these  grounds  to 
their  sacred  use  by  a few  appropriate  remerks.”  (STOPS  AND 
sighs).  Well,  there  it  is.  Brooks.  Your  New  York  Times 
readers  can  be  inform.ed  that  the  president  will  be  on  the 
program,  and  will  give  the  dedicatory  remarks. 

BROOKS ; 

Thank  you,  Vlr,  President*  This  will  make  a good  story. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  your  speech? 

LINCOLN; 

Yes  Brooks,  to  some  degree,  although  it's  not  written  yet. 

BROOKS ; 

Do  you  know  how  long  you'll  speak,  sir? 

LINCOLN; 

(WITH  AN  UNDERLYING  TONE  OF  AGONY)  All  I know.  Brooks,  is 
that  it  will  be  short short short. 
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MUSIC; 

JOHN  BROTO'S  BODY.  DOW  AND  OUT. 

SOUND : 

KNOCKING  ON  DOOR. 

ms.  LINCOLN; 

Abrahami  AbrahamI 

LINCOLN: 

(off)  Yes,  Mary.  Come  in. 

SOUND; ' 

DOOR  OPEN  AND  CLOSE 

MRS.  LINCOLN: 

(coming  on)  Abraham  --  I don't  know  what  you're  thinking 
ofl  I just  heard  that  you're  planning  some  silly  trip  to 
Gettysburg.  Is  that  true? 

LINCOLN; 

(GENTLY)  Now,  now,  mother  — you  mustn't  get  excited. 

MRS.  LINCOLN; 

(sharply)  Excited!  If  I don't  get  excited  about  these 
things,  who  will?  Don't  you  realize  that  the  public  will 
criticize  you  for  making  a trip  like  that  at  a tim.e  when 
you  should  be  giving  your  full  energies  to  the  war.  Perhaps 
you  think  that  I enjoy  being  the  wife  of  a president  whose 
people  laugh  at  him! 

LINCOLN: 

Mother  — I don't. care  whether  they  laugh  or  cry,  or  what 
they  dq,  as  long  as  they  realize  that  this  war  must  be  won. 
What  their  opinions  are  of  me  and  the  things  I do  is  my 
least  concern. 

MRS.  LINCOLN: 

That  may  be  all  very ’fine,  but  what  about  me?  This  scorn 
reacts  dm  your  wife,  you  know! 

LINCOLN; 

(more  gently)  Mary,  you  must  be  patient  with  mie,  I'm  not 
going  to  make  this  trip  as  a pleasure- jaunt , you  know. 

MRS.  LINCOLN: 

Then  why,  pray  tell,  are  you  making  it? 

LINCOLN: 

Why?  (ST/iRTS  TO  BUILD  UP)  WTiy?  Well  --  I'm  making  it 
because  I 'mi  thinking  of  all  those  very  people  who  may  laugh 
and  all  those  others  in  our  country  who  have  lost  their 
loved  ones,  their  sons,  brothers,  husbands  --  because  those 
same  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  deliberately  chose  to 
face  death  for  their  nation.  That's  why  I'm  going,  Mary.... 
(pauses,  then,  slowly)  I must  speak  to  them,  Mary.  I must 
tell  them  that  the  cause  they  died  for  was  the  good  cause  -- 
and  that  it  must  not  fail.  No,  Mary.  I'm.  going  to  Gettys- 
burg. And  I think  that  you  can  see  why. 

MRS*.  LINCOLN: 

(LOW,  AFTER  PAUSE)  I --  yes,  Abraham.  I think  I can. 

MUSIC : 

LOW,  TRAGIC  TRANSITION  INTO  BRIGHT  BAND  PIECE,  "THE  UNION 

FOREVER."  UP  AND  TO  BG 
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Lincoln  r.t  Gettysburg: 


NARRATOR: 

It  is  noon,  now,  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  eip;hteen- 
sixty-three,  just  off  the  Tc'.neytovm  Road  ner.r  the  tov;n  of 
Gettysburg,  Troops  are  lined  near  the  speakers  ' platform, 
which  is  covered  v;ith  buntine;  and  flags ; The  sun  is 
shining,  the  military  bands  are  playing-  The  procession 
from  Gettysburg  left  at  ten  o’clock,  but  there  has  been  a 
delay,  as  Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of  the  dtiy  just  nov^' 
arrived.  The  political  celebrities  are  on  the  plat^/orm. 

There  are  fifteen  thousand  people  here,  at  least.  The}" ''re- 
sitting in  the  sun  --  it’s  a warm  day  for  November  --  " nd 
waiting  for  Mr,  Everett  to  begin  his  orf.tion.  He’s  ste.nding 
now  — a striking  figure,  with  his  erect  carriage  and  v^/hitc 
hair....  and  he’s  beginning  to  speak. .. listen. . . 

EVERETT : 

(OFF.  HIS  FIRST  WORDS  MINGLING  WITH  THE  LAST  THE 

NARRATOR)  "Overlooking  these  broad  fields  n'.w  reposing 
from  the  labors  of  the  waning  year,  the  mighty  Alleghenies 
dimly  towering  before  us,  the  graves  of  our  brethren  beneath 
our  feet,  it  is  with  hesitation  that  I raise  my  poor  voice 
to  break  the  eloquent  silence  of  God  and  nature "^EGIN 

TO  F/JIE  TO  m INDISTINCT  SOUND  IN  THE  B/'CKGROUND)  Rit  the 
duty  to  which  you  have  called  me  must  be  perfarmed:  -- 
grant  me,  I pray  you,  your  indulgence  and  your  sympathy.  It 
was  appointed  by  law  in  Athens .... (GETS  INDISTINGUISHABLE) 

WOMAN: 

(COMES  IN,  UP  CLOSE,  JUST  AS  EVERETT  BEGINS  TO  FADE,  AND 

STAYS  ON  OVER  HIS  SPEECH)  Isn’t  he  impressive  looking,  Daniel 
And  what  a speaker .’ 

DANIEL: 

He’s  probably  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  ever  lived. 

I heard  his  lecture  on  George  Washington  once.  Do  you  know  - 
he  gave  that  talk  a hundred  and  twenty  times  in  three  years,’ 

NARRATOR: 

(COI\/IES  IN  AFTER  PaUSE)  And  Edward  Ex'-erett  goes  on  with  his 
prepared  oration.  It  lasts  for  an  hour  and  fifty-seven 
minutes .., .finally  closing  with.... 

EVERETT  : 

(GRADUALLY  BECOMING  DISTINGUISHABLE  AGAIN)  "Down  to  the 
latest  period  of  recorded  time,  in  the  glorious  annals  of 
our  common  country,  there  will  be  no  brighter  page  than  that 
which  relates  the  battle  of  Gettysburg^' 

SOUND : 

(after  PAUSE)  THmiDEROUS  APPLAUSE.  DOVJN  FOR) 

NARRATOR: 

The  moment  is  coming  close,  now.  Senator  Everett  is  seated, 
and  a Baltimore  singing  organization  has  just  given  an  ode 

by  Benjamin  B.  French (PAUSE)  And  now,  ¥/ard  Hill  Lamon 

of  Pennsylvania  is  coming  to  the  platform  to  introduce 

Mr,  Lincoln, ...  Listen! 

LAMON: 

(off,  on  SIGNAL..)  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Lincoln  At  Gettysburg 


SOiraD:  APPLAUSE.  UP  THEN  DOW  AND  SILENCE 


LINCOLN: 


WQMi'iN : 


DANIEL: 


WOMAN: 

DANIEL: 


PHOTQGRAxWER: 


WOMAN:  , 
PHOTOGRAPHER : 


D/iNIEL: 


PHOTOGR^IPHER: 


(off)  "Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal... Now  we  arc  engaged  in  a great  civil  war  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  can  long  endure...  (AS  HE  SPEAKS,  TMOUGH  THE 
ENTIRE  ADDRESS,  THE  COlWITS  OF  THE  CROWD,  NOTED  BELOW, 

GO  RIGHT  ALONG  ¥TITH  THE  SPEECH.  HOWEVER,  ALL  OF  IT  IS 
CLEAR  IN  THE  BACKGROUND) 


Daniel I How  tall  is  he J 
I never  realized  it  while 
he  was  sitting  down! 

Yep,  Old  Abe’s  built 
like  a clothes-pole  all 
right . . .Funny  thing . . . 

l¥hat  ’ s funny? 

He  seems  to  be  more  sure 
of  himself  than  he  was 
the  last  time  I heard  him. 
Wonder  what  it  is? 


(fading  in)  Pardon  me, 
madam  — I’d  like  to  set 
up  my  camera  here  and  get 
a picture  of  the 
President  while  he‘s 
making  the  speech. 

Oh  — excuse  me... 

That’s  all  right,  madam, 

I don’t  want  to  mcr/e  vou 
too  far  away.  Just  this 
bit  of  level  ground  here.. 

(musing)  , . .he  seems  to 
be  less  awkward  than  usual 
. . .V/onder  what  it  is? 

I wonder.  Ma’am  if  you’d 
hold  this  cloth  until  I 
get  the  camera  set  up? 

Sure.  Look  here  — I'd 
like  to  get  one  of  those 
when  yOu  finish  it . . . . 


We  are  met  on  a great  battle- 
field of  that  war.  We  are 
come  to  dedicate  a portion  of 
that  field  as  a final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live... It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But  in  a larger  sense, 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract...The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinish- 
ed work  that  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  here  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  nation,  shall, 
under  God,  have  a new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.... 
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DANIEL: 


FrIOTOGRAPHER: 

Fine,  I’ll  be  ready  for  you  in  just  a minute.,.. 

Will  you  let  me  have  that  cloth  now  --  I think  I'm 
ready  to  shoot , 

WOMAN; 

Yes,  but  — but  — the  president  is  finished. 

PEOTOGRAPHER ; 

He  ’ s what? 

WOMAl'I : 

He’s  finished.  Seel  He’s  sitting  down. 

PHOTOGRAPHER : 

Great  gods  and  little  fishes  I And  I haven’t  even  made 
my  picture  yet! 

WOMAl^ ; 

DANIEL!  I didn't  hear  a word  of  it!  lA/hat  did  he  say? 

DANIEL: 

He  said (STOPS)  I can’t  rem.ember  all  the  words,  but 

(slowly)  Somehow,  he  seemed  to  say  that  v;e  mustn’t  let 
the  cause  down  --  that  it’s  important  now  that  v;e  keep 
fighting  — till  we  win. 

MUSIC: 

JOHN  BROWIFS  BODY  UP  AND  TO  BG 

NARRATOR; 

Yes... the  great  speech  caught  many  people  off  guard 
by  its  brevity — and  yet  there  were  those  who  were  not 
caught  --  those  who  heard  it  and  who  took  new  courage  from 
the  words.  That  speech  was  to  become  the  creed  of  America  -■ 
the  great  summation  of  democratic  faith. 

K^USIC: 

UP  AND  CUT 

VOICE  1: 

Today,  Pennsvlvanians  cherish  the  memory  of  Lincoln’s 
steadfast  faith  in  ultimate  victory  for  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

VOICE  2: 

Today,  in  another  struggle,  Pennsylvanians  are  determined 
to  see  that  our  dead  do  not  die  in  vain. 

VOICE  3: 

Today,  more  than  ever,  Pennsylvanians  are  resolved  to 
guarantee  in  perpetuity  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  — 
"This  nation  under  God  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth!" 

SONG ; 

PENNSYLVAiWA  TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN  TO  BG 

ANNOUNTCER: 

You  have  just  heard  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY,  prepared  and  produced 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Council  of  Defense ... .You  can  do  your  part 
to-day  to  aid  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  Conserve  needed  war 
materials .. .buy  war  Bonds. ,,3y  working  harder,  by  producing 
more,  making  every  minute  coimt,  you  can.  help  win  the  v/ar... 
Listen  in  again  riext  v/eek  for  another  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  glorious  c-omrnmwea It-h  - PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF 
DEMOCRACY. 

SONG; 

THROUGH  TO  CLOSE 
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THE  SULLIVAN  EXPEDITION 


PROGPAIi  ^13 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


r;j:io  series 


PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

ANI'IOUNCER  : Pennsylvania 

SONG; PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TVfO  BARS,...  THEN  HT.M. . . ) 

ANNOUNCER;  Keystone  of  Deinocracyl 

SONG;  ' PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  2ND  STRAIN ...  THEN  HUN...) 


/JH'IOUNCER ; 


SONG; 


This  is  another  in  the  state-v/ide  series  of  nroc^rans  loiown 
as  PENNSYLV/UIIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DSh-OCRACY,  historical  drama- 
tizations showino  the  part  our  o;'m  state  of  Pennsylvania 
plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  fortv-eis^ht  United 
States.  This  series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Coimmission  in  cooperation  'vith  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  vou  better 
with  the  glorious  history  of  cur  great  Cornnonwealth  - 
PENNISYLViiNIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DELiOCRACY. 

PSNNSYLVAITIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 


SOUND ; GALLOPING  KCOFBEATS  INCREASING  FROM  FAINT  TO  FULL 

VOICE;  Indians  I Indiansi 


SOUND; H00F3EATS  RECEDING 

ANNOUNCER;  (QUIETLY)  You  will  never  forget  Pearl  Harbor,  v^ill  you? 

On  that  day,  December  7,  1341,  you  v/ere  shocked  and  angry 
when  news  came  of  the  treacherous  attack  made  on  Americans 
like  yourself.  But  the  United  States  --  particularly 
Pennsylvania  has  loiown  such  infamy  before,  /ind  that’s 
our  story  — the  story  of  the  ITyoming  Massacre  and  the 
Sullivan  Expedition  that  followed  to  avenge  the  crime. 

MUSIC;  MARTIAL  UP  A’D  THEN  3G 


ANNOUNCER:  At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  manv  families  were 

living  in  the  fertile  V'/yomnng  Valley  in  north-eastern 
Pennsylvania.  In  July,  1778,  a horde  of  some  six  hundred 
Seneca  Indians  and  Tories  came  pouring  down  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  New  York  State  to  kill,  ravage,  and  burn.  A sma 1 
band  of  settlers,  mostly  old  men  and  boys,  marched  bravely 
out  of  Forty  Fort  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  savages.  Heavilv 
outnumbered,  the  Colonists  were  badly  defeated.  Lusting  for 
blood  and  scalps-,  the  savages  (BEGIN  TO  FADE)  had  nothing 
to  check  their  depredations 


The  Sullivan  Expedition 


SOUND: 

GUIIFIRE.  . .FIRE  CRACKLING  OFff  MIKE ...  INDIAN  YELLS.  .EFFECT 

TOM: 

OF  DOOR  SLAM 

All  is  lost.  Faith  I 

FAITH ; 

I can’t  believe  it  TomI  I can't  believe  it.' 

TOM: 

Do  your  own  eyes  deceive  you?  Look'  Look  out  the  cabin 
windowl  Hornes  ...  .our  homes  ...  .beina;  burned  to  the  r^round  . 

I tell  vou  the  redskins  have  f^one  crdzyl  Come.  If  we  can 
reach  the  river,  there  id  sti 11  a chance . 

FAITH : 

Tom,  cani.i  can  we  take  this  trunk? 

TOM: 

Have  vou  gone  as  crazy  ad  the  Indians?  It’s  out  lives  we 
must  think  of...  not  a trunks 

FAITH : 

But  it  has  all  my  wedding  finery  in  it. 

TOM: 

Vfliat  good  will  it  do  ’>'-ou  if... Oh  Faith,  hurry] 

FAITH : 

(SCREAI/iS)  Look'  They're  here]  THOSE  INDIANS  OUTSIDE' 

tom  5 

Quick...  the  door]  Help  me  movb  the  trunk  against  it. 

FAITH: 

SCREAMS 

SOUND: 

HEAVY  THUD  CRASH  OF  MOOD 

GUTTERAL  SHOUTS 

EFFECT  OF  TUSSLE 

FAITH : 

Tom'  Tom] 

SOUND : 

EFFECT  OF  FALLING  BODY 

FAITH : 

D on  ' t ] Don  ' t ] ( SCRE/UiS ) 

MUSIC: 

DRAiWIC  CRESCENDO  UP  Al^D  THEN  3G 

ANNOUIICER : 

The  Wyoming  Massacre  v;as  a , hideous  affaih*  Men,  .women,  and 
children  were  scalped^  murdeted,  terribly  mutilated. 
Prisoners  Were  burned  aliYe  at  the  stake.  Wounded  slowly 
tortured  to  death.  Out  of  the  valley  those  who  managed  to 
escape  fled  across  the  Pocono  mountains  for  refuge  in 
Stroudsburg  and  Easton,  Their  piteous  tales  of  horror 
swelled  into  a rising  demand  that  Congress  and  the 
Continental  Army  should  take  action.  Finally  in  February, 
1779 .../.(FADE) 
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The  Sullivan  Expedition 


SOUIID: 

DOOR  OPENING 

ORDERLY; 

(off)  Major-General  John  Sullivan! 

SOUND ; 

DOOR  CLOSING. . .FOOTSTEPS 

WASHINGTON ; 

Hov/-do-you-do,  Major-General,  Sit  dovm,  I didn’t  expect 
you  until  tomorrov;. 

SULLIVAN: 

Your  dispatch  appeared  urgent.  General  Washington. 

WASHINGTON: 

It  was,  A decisive  v/ar  against  the  Indians  and  Tories  rust 
be  waged.  You  are  probably  almost  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  situation  as  I am. 

SULLIVAN; 

If  you  refer  to  the  Wyoming  and  "Cherry  Valley  m.as  sacres . . . . 

WASHINGTON : 

I do.  The  Board  of  Vlar  wants  us  to  send  an  expedition  into 
New  York  stf'.t;e  and  carry  the  v/ar  into  the  countrv  of  the 

Six  Nations,  Your  assignmient  will  be  to  cut  off  their 
settlement,  destroy  their  crops,  and  inflict  upon  them,  every 
other  mischief  which  time  and  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
Tories  are  using  the  Six  Nations  to  plunder  the  Colonists 
and  obtain  grain  and  cattle  for  the  enemy.  This  must  oe 
stopped . 

SULLIVAN  1 

You  have  a cnm.paign  in  mind.  General  Washington? 

WASHINGTON: 

Yes,  but  there  are  manv  details  to  be  worked  out.  The  plan 
will  involve  a combined  movem.ent  of  two  divisions ...  .yours 
and  General  James  Clinton’s,  Here..., let  us  loolc  at  a miap. 

SOUND : 

EUSSLE  OF  PAPER 

WASHINGTON: 

(CON’T.)  Now  here  are  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois ... in 
the  Finger  Lake  region  of  Nev;  York  state.  Note  the  rivers... 
these  will  be  your  highways  for  troop  and  supply  movement. 

You  xvill  no  doubt  v/ant  to  use  Fort  Augusta  or  Easton  as  a 
base,  gather  more  forces  at  Wyoming,  and  then  proceed  up  the 
Susquehanna.  Clinton  will  start  from.  Albany,  go  to  Otsego 
Lake,  descend  the  Susquehanna,  and  join  you  perhaps  at  this 
point . . .Tioga. 

SULLIVAN : 

I see,,  (more  EXCITED)  And  from  here  we  can  push  up  the 
Chemung  river  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Seneca  and 

Cayuga  Indians,  These  were  the  devils  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Wyoming  Massacre. 

WASHINGTON: 

In  a broad  sense  that  is  the  strategy.  Its  execution  will 
prove  difficult,  for  the  enem.y  is  tricky  and  resourceful. 

You  know,  Sulliyan,  fighting  Indians  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
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with  Braddock  and  Forbes  taught  me  much  about  the  arts  of 
warfare.  One  thing  I learned  was  to  rush  on  ’em  with  war 
whoops  and  fixed  bayonets.  In  battle  nothing  will  dis- 
concert and  terrify  the  Indians  more  than  this. 

IWSIC: 

MARTIAL  UP  AND  THEN  3G 

AliMOTJNCER: 

Camp  Vifyoming,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  July  31,  1779i 

SOUND; 

CRO’/iiE  MURMURS  UP COMOTION CALLS  TO  HORSES 

SULLIVAN: 

HAl^a^ERING,  ETC. 

General  Hand,  sir. 

HAND: 

Here,'  Sir. 

SULLIVAN ; 

How  are  preparations  proceeding? 

HAND : 

Fine,  sir.  The  men  are  having  a little  trouble  with  some 
of  the  pack  horses. 

SULLIVAN : 

And  the  boats? 

HAND ; 

All  are  ready.  They  are  loaded  with  guns  of  the  artillery 
regiment,  arrmiunition,  salted  provisions,  hea''r/  baggage,  and 
most  of  the  flour. 

SULLIVAN: 

Think  you  we  shall  be  able  to  start  by  noon? 

HAND: 

Undoubtedly,  sir,  I have  carried  out  your  orders ... .the 
cannon  will  be  fired  at  noon,  sharply,.,  a signal  to  begin 
the  march. 

SULLIVAN: 

Fine.  It’s  almost  that  now.  Is  Colonel  Proctor  ready  to 
start  the  fleet? 

HAImD  : 

Yes,  sir...  250  soldiers  and  his  regiment  are  on  board, 
together  with  450  boatmen. 

SULLIVAN; 

■ We  shall  need  every  one  of  themi.  Pushing  those  boats  up- 
stream by  setting  poles  will  be  no  easy  job.  Well,  it’s  a 
minute  before  noon.  Stand  by I 

SOUND : 

PAUSE  CANNON  SHOT 

SULLIVAN: 

Battalioni 

VOICES: 

compai^y: 
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SULLIVM : 
VOICES: 
SULLIVAN: 
SOUND: 

MNOUNCER : 


SOUND; 


ORDERLY : 

SULLIVAN: 

MESSENGER; 

SULLIVAN: 

SOUND  MUSIC: 
PAR: 


company: 


company: 


company: etc. 


Attention: 

’Shuni  ’Shun:  ’Shun: etc. 

Forward .March : 

MARCHING  FEET FIFE  /lND  DRUM  CORP REGIMENTAL  DiVND 

PAUSE 

With  a resounding;  cannon  shotj  the  Sullivan  Expedition 
started  on  its  way.  Riflemen  sifted  silently  through  the 
forests  scouting  the  enemv^  The  main  body  of  the  army  kept 
as  nearly  abreast  the  fleet  as  possible.  Penetrating  a 
wilderness  of  streams  and  mountains,  their  progress  was  sl'w. 
On  August  13th  after  a long  night's  mrorch,  they  fell  upon 
the  Indian  town  of  Chemung,  destroying  fifty  houses  and 
surrounding  cornfields.  Returning  to  Tioga...  now  Athens,, 
Pennsylvania...  Sullivan  av/aited  the  arrival  of  Clinton's 
reinforcements.  These  arrived  on  22nd,  and  a fe’w  days  later 
Sullivan  again  started  his  offensive.  Approaching  a 
settlement  called  Newtown (FADE) 

GALLOPING  HCOF^'EATS 


PAUSE 


A messenger  from  Ma.ior  Par,  sir. 

Let's  have  it,  man.  T'/hat  is  it? 

I am  to  report,  sir,  that  a large  number  of  the  enemy  are 
concealed  behind  an  extensive  breastwork  which  commands  our 
line  of  advance.  They’re  v/ell  hidden ...  .probably  goin'  to 
try  an  ambush. 

Well,  here  it  is,  Clinton.  I think  wre've  at  last  met  up  with 
Butler  and  his  savages.  This  time  they're  roing  to  discover 
what  it's  like  to  fight  trained  American  troops.  Let's  move 
up  and  look  over  the  situation.  To  horse: 

GALLOPING  HOOFBEATS  BLENDED  TtMTH  liHISIC  OF  KfCTTING  TEMDO 

Major  Par  reporting,  sir. 
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STJLLIVAIJ: 

Ah,  yes.  Par.,,  you’ve  uncovered  a little  surprise,  I 
understand . 

Pi\R: 

I believe  so,  sir.  The  scouts  have  done  well.  If  you’ll 
come  with  me.  I’ll  show  you  their  breastworks  cond  the 
general  (FADE)  terrain,... 

SOUND : 

MEN  MOVING...  SUUSH  OF  GRASS...  CRACKLE  OF  TVfIGS 

PAR: 

Frbm  this  hilltop.  General  Sullivan,  you  can  see  where  the 
Indians  and  Tories  are  emplaced.  On  the  rising  ground 
parallel  to  the  road  their  works  ore  constructed ... .hidden, 
you  will  observe,  by  brush  and  small  trees  they  have  cut. 

Most  of  'em  are  there,  but  a strong  party  is  posted  about 

150  rods  to  the  rear  on  a hill  and  considerably  or  their 
left.  They’re  waiting  for  our  columns  to  march  up  that 
road , 

SULLIVAN: 

Mm-m-m-m,  so  they  are.  (CRISP  VOICE,  GIVING  ORDERS) 

Adjutant,  my  compliments  to  General  Hand.  Tell  him  to  form 
his  light  corps  in  the  woods  in  front  of  their  works  and 
then  skirmish.  After  the  main  body  of  the  army  is  in 
position  he  is  to  attack  on  order. 

SOUND: 

RIFIE  FIRE  IN  THE  DISTANCE 

SULLIVAN: 

To  General  Poor:  Have  your  brigade  form  the  right  wing, 
deploring  to  the  rear  of  General  Hand, 

To  General  Maxwell:  Form  the  left  wing  abreast  of  General 

Poor  and  be  ready  to  act  as  occasion  may  require. 

To  General  Clinton:  Follow  in  the  rear  of  General  Poor  to 
support  him  in  case  of  necessity  or  resist  any  attack  from 
the  rear. 

SOLUJD: 

PAUSE ; 

CAiniON  FIRE BATTLE  SOUNDS..  Mi\R  ITHOOPS  UP  FULL  MW 

SUSTAIN. . .THEN  UNDER  FOR 

OFFICER: 

’At  ’em,  m.eni  C-h-a-r-^g-e I To  the  lefti  To  the  leftj  Give 
'em  the  bayonet i CHARGE.' 

SOUND : 

RIFLE  FIRE WAR  WHOOPS...  BATTLE  CRIES 

MTJSICi 

RISING  CRESCENDO  UP  Al-ID  THEN  UNDER 

ANNOUNCER : 

Faced  with  the  rushing,  surging  attack  of  the  American 
troops,  the  enemy  broke  and  ran  in  utter  confusion  leaving 
General  Sullivan  in  command  of  the  field.  The  Battle  of  Newtcwn, 
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skillfully  planned  and  ably  executed,  broke  the  organized 
resistance  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  and  opened  the  door 
into  their  territory.  Through  the  land  of  the  Six  Nations, 
Sullivan’s  army  aifArched  to  level  their  villages,  uproot  the 
growing  crops,  and  destroy  everything  of  value.  Onlv  a lack 
of  supplies  and  provisions  prevented  Sullivan  from  pressing 
on  to  the  captu.re  of  Fort  Niagara.  "'Nith  his  men  dov/n  uc 
half-rations  and  no  means  of  obtaining  additional  supplies, 
Sullivan  v/as  forced  to  v/ithdraw  to  lYyoming, 

MUSIC: 

TRANSITIONAL 

SULLIVAN: 

Well,  Hand,  here  we  are...  back  in  Wyoming  again.  It’s  been 
a hard  campaign  and  I’m  very  tired. 

HAND: 

Yes,  General  Sullivan^  I can  sec-  that  vou  are...  the  long 
marches,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  lack  of  food,  cares, 
responsibilities  ... .all  these  have  been  yours.  All  we  have 
had  to  do  was  follow  orders.  You  know.  General  Sullivan, 
as  we  went  through  that  beautiful  country  by  Cayiga  and 

Seneca  Lakes  destroving  everything  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on,  I was  often  troubled.  It  seemed  like  such  a cruel  and 
senseless  thing  to  do.  But  now  that  we  are  back  here  in 
Pennsylvania ...  .back  here  in  this  loi'cly  valley,  I don't 
know.  T}"is  place  vvas  d^:stroyed,  too,  and  what  '.vas  worse, 
so  were  the  people  . Had  vie  not  acted  as  we  did  there  v/ould 
have  been  other  Wyoming  Massacres. 

SULLIVAN: 

That  is  war.  Hand.  Once  you’re  in  it,  you  can’t  back  out. 

It  is  either  you  or  they  who  devastate  and  conquer. 

HAND: 

It  has  taken  our  people  a long  time  to  see  this.  Indifference 
apathy...  groups  quarreling  amongst  themselves...  people 
watching  out  for  their  pocketbooks  and  selfish  nleasures  and 
failing  to  sxipport  the  men  at  the  front  who  v/ere  fighting 
to  protect  them.  I •'.vonder  sometimes  where  Washington  finds 
the  courage  to  carry  on. 

SULLIVAN: 

We  owe  a great  debt  to  him...  and  to  Anthony  Wayne,  Robert 
Morris,  Beniamin  Franklin  and  all  the  others  who  have  never 
counted  the  cost  or  questioned  the  value  of  libert-'m  And 
yet.  Hand,  I am  sure  the  people  are  awakening.  This  campaign 
is  an  evidence  of  it,  Americans  are  coming  to  see  that  since 
they  can’t  have  peace  and  security  by  merely  resisting  ag- 
gression, they  mast  take  the  offensive  and  get  rid  of  the 
evil  at  its  source.  That  is  what  we  did  in  New  York  State, 
and  that  is  what  we  \vill  continue  to  do  until  liberty  and 
independence  have  been  won. 

MUSIC  ; 

CHORD  UP 
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VOICE  1: 

Out  of  the  Wyoming  Massacre  on  Pennsylvania  soil  w&s  born 
a new  spirit  that  was  to  take  the  war  to  the  enemy  and 
bring  ultimate  victory  in  this  early  contest. 

VOICE  2: 

Today,  faced  with  similar  savagery  and  brutality,  as  shown 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan,  The  United  States  is  again  on 
the  offensive ... ,a  drive  which  will  never  cease  until  the 
principles  of  human  decency  and  justice  are  established  for 
all  mankind. 

VOICE  3: 

Today,  as  then,  Pennsylvania  is  leading  in  this  attack. 

United  as  never  before,  ready  to  give  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  people  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  are  again  shov/ing  the  spirit  that  has  made 
PENNSYLVAIJIA  - KEYSTOIffi  OF  DEMOCRACY] 

SONG: 

PENIJSYLVANIA UP  TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN. . .THEN  BG 

ANNOUNCER ; 

You  have  just  heard  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts; 
PEFNSYLVMIA  - KEYSTONE  OR  DEMOCRACY,  prepared  and  prod- 
uced by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Your  work,  whether 
it  is  in  mine,  factory,  store,  home,  or  school  is  part  of 
the  national  defense  effort.  Do  it  well,  llake  every 
m.inute  count.  Enlist  in  Civilian  defense ..  .plant  a victory 
garden... buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Remember  Pearl  Harbor, 

Listen  in  again  next  week  for  another  chapter  in  the  history 

of  our  great  Ccmiriomvealth PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF 

DEMOCRACY.’ 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  THROUGH  TO  CLOSE. 
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’’CAPTAIN  3/iRRy, 

U.S.N.”  RATIO  SKPIES 

AITNOUKCER : 

"PENNSYLVAIIIA  - KEYSTOl'JE  OF  DEMOCRACY” 

Pennsylvania  — 

SONG : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TDro  BARS,  THEN  HUM.) 

/ANNOUNCER : 

Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  2nd  STRAIN,  THEN  ) 

AI'jNOUNCER  : 

Once  more  we  present,  ’’Pennsylvania,  Keystone  of 

Democracy  — an  historical  dramatization  of  the  part 
our  e:reat  state  of  Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and 
success  of  these  forty-ei^:;ht  United  States,  This  series 
of  broadcasts  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylv- .nia 
Historical  Coninission  in  cooperation  \vith  the  State  Ccunci 
of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  with  the 
glorious  history  bf  our  Commonwealth  --  Pennsylvania  — 
Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA.  (UP  Al'ID  OUT) 

NARRATOR: 

THE  YEAR,,  nineteen  forty- two!  The  place  — som.evrhere 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean! 

SOUND: 

NAVAL  GUNS  BOOMING.  OFF.  WATER  CHURNING 

CAPTAIN; 

Sir,  air  reconnaissance  reports  enemy  convoys 
with  hea\'y  cruiser  protection  six  knots  due  north. 

COMMANDER ; 

(WITH  A CHUCKLE)  V/ell,  this  is  it.  Let’s  hope  there 
are  a few  less  transports  when  we  ’re  finished  with  then*- 

CAPTAIN ; 

Then  our  orders  are  --? 

COmiANDER: 

Right!  Direct  attack.  We’re  going  to  hold  them  up 

to  the  last  possible  moment  I 

SOUND : 

NAVAL  GUNS  UP.  CRASHING.  MIX  V/ITH  lOJSIC  AND  OUT. 

MUSIC: 

LOUD,.  Al^GRY  CHORDS  FCLLOVriNG  THE  SOIRJD  PATTERN.  VTKEN 

SOUND  FADES,  SVUTCH  TO  THIN,  V^EIRD,  GHOSTLY  NOTES.  TO  3G. 
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N/iHRATOR : 

(over  music)  There  are  ghosts  watching  this  scene.  There 
are  ghosts  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  --  over  the  oceans  of 
the  Y/orld  — watching  with  proud  eyes  as  the  itoerican  'Se.vj 
gives  evidence  of  its  ancient  tradition  of  skill,  resource- 
fulness and  grim,  raiv  cour age ...  .They  are  the  ghosts  of 
men  who  fought  with  Dev;ey  at  Manila  --  with  Farragut,  Ypnen 
the  gunboats  stormed  New  Orleans  - on  the  blood-drenched 
decks  of  the  Lawrence  at  Erie.  Some  of  them  v/ear  stocks 
and  blue  frock-coats.  Their  hair  is  clubbed  and  their 
boots  are  square-toed.  Holding  pistol  and  cutlass  and 
pike  and  boarding  iron,  with  sputtering:  fuses  gripped 
in  their  strong  hands,  they  watch  their  descendants  of 
today  fighting  for  that  same  freedom  for  whicli  they 
fought  — and  they  smile  in  pride* 

IvWSIC: 

SWITCH  TO  "COLUIfflIA,  Ti-E  GEM  OF  THE  OCEAl-I" . 

N/iERATOR: 

Our  Navy  of  today  dates  back  to  that  created  in  1794, 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  old  Continental  Na^r/-,  The 
first  commissioned  officer  in  that  Navy  — • the  senior  captain 
was  an  Irish  born  Pennsylvanian,  whose  name  was  John  Barry, 
Because  he  received  the  first  naval  commission  issued  by 
the  national  government,  he  has  often  been  called  the 
father  of  the  imerican  Nam/.  It  is  the  story  of  John 

Barry  that  we  give  you  novi  --  the  story  of  our  first  cap- 
tain — the  story  of  the  fighting  Irish  sailor  v;ho  helped 
m.old  the  tradition  of  American  ships  and  men.... 

MUSIC: 

OUT 

NARRATOR: 

In  seventeen-seventy-five,  a naval  committee  of  the 
Continental  Congress  took  stock  of  a plan  to  create  a 
navy. . . . (FADE) 

MEMBER : 

(EMPHATIC.  FADES  IN)  ...A  collection  of  sticks  and 
strings  to  face  the  greatest  na-'/y  the  world  has  ever 
seen?  I 'tell  vou,  gentlem.en,  v/o  have  neither  ships, 
m^en,  nor  officers!  The  task  is  useless  I Carry  on  the 
war  on  land  by  all  m.eans  at  our  disposal,  certainly!  But 
if  we  once  attempt  to  challenge  the  British  Na’/y, 
they’ll  drive  our  ships  from  the  ocean! 

HOPKINS : 

Mr.  Chairm.anl 

ADAl.-IS ; 

The  chair  recognizes  Governor  Hopkins. 

HOPKINS : 

Mr,  Adams,  I doubt  the  gentleman's  facts.  We  have  men, 
we  have  ships,  and  we  have  potential  officers.  Moreover, 
our  sailors  are  skillful,  and  our  ships  are  speedy.  We 
can  do  much  harm,  before  our  forces  are  --  driven  fromi 
the  ocean  — as  the  gentlem.en  has  seen  fit  to  express  it, 
Rhode  Island  is  convinced  that  the  effort  is  v/orth  under- 
taking ! 
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SOU^JD ; 

MURIUTO  OF  APPROVAL 

liEMBER : 

I'.!r « Adars,  in  some  manner,  the  gentlemen  has  chosen  to 
misunderstand  my  words,  VJhen  I say  that  we  ha'''’e  not  ships 
or  men,  I mean  warships,  and  I mean  trained  men,  v;ho  are 
fit  to  fight  the  enemy.  And  if  we  fall  into  the  error 
of  believing  that  any  merchant  captain  can  make,  o’^er- 
ni?ht,  as  good  an  officer  as  a miin  who  has  devoted  a life- 
time to  study  of  his  profession  of  naval  warfare,  v;e  are 
making  a grievous  mistake! 

ADAMS; 

(dryly)  And  yet  General  Washington  and  others  of  our  land 
forces  have  demonstrated  that  this  vaunted  military 
profession  may  be  bested,  have  they  not? 

I'ffiMBER ; 

(huffily)  Quite  another  matter.  Sir? 

DEANE: 

I fail  to  see  how  it  becomes  another  matter,  sir!  'Ve 
must  strike  with  every  force  at  our  disposal.  Right 
here  at  Philadelphia,  we  can  secure  some  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  vrorld! 

MEMBER: 

Come  come,  now,  l^r . Deane!  The  finest  in  the  world, 
say  you?  On  what  authority? 

DEANE: 

Sir,  if  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  port  this  momient, 

I will  take  you  aboard  the  Black  Prince,  the  merchant- 
man owned  by  Willing,  Morris,  and  Com.pany,  And  her 
captain,  John  Barry,  will  show  you  his  logbook  at  the  page 
which  reports  that  in  one  twenty-foiir  hour  run  she  made 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles! 

S QUITO : 

MIIRIRJR  OF  AIvIAZEITO"™ 

IvSEMBER : 

Impossible!  --  And  besides,  her  owners  v/ould  never 
part  with  her ! 

ADAIiS ; _ 

(with  dry  COU'GFi.)  Er  — there  I beg  to  disagree  with 
you,  sir,  Mir.  Robert  Morris  informied  me  this  morning 
that  the  firm  is  willing  to  sell  her  for  use  of  the 
Continental  Navy. 

SOUND: 

SUBDUED  L^^UGHTER  . ' 

HOx^KINS : 

Gentlemen,  let  us  have  an  end  to  this  fruitless  opp- 
osition. I move  that  ive  purchase  the  Black  Prince  and 
outfit  her  as  a man-of-war. 

ADAMS: 

You  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen.  Are  vou  read'^  for  the 
question? 

VOICES; 

j 

Question question 
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ADAi'iO : 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye. 

VOICES : 

Aye  1 

ADAiVS : 

Those  opposed  signify  bj/-  the  same  signal ...  (PAUSE) 

The  motion  is  carried,  and  it  is  so  ordered... 

And  gentlemen,  when  the  time  comes  to  re-name  the  ship 
'I  urge  you  to  consider  the  name  "Alfred". 

DEANE : 

Alfred?  I%y  Alfred? 

AD.y^S : 

In  mem.ory  of  the  Father  of  the  British  Nav;/,  Alfred  the 
Great , 

SOUND: 

lUJRMUR  OF  DISAPPROVAL. 

IlD/U^S  : 

And  why  not?  In  happier  times  we  v/ere  proud  of  that 
navy,  and  relied  on  its  protection.  Even  nov/,  we  are 
fighting  for,  our  rights  as-  Englishmen,  and  should  not 
disclaim  our  English  heritage. 

HOPKINS: 

Alfred  let  it  be,  ’Thvill  serve  as  a reminder  that  v^e 
do  not  underestimate  our  opponent.  (MI'SIUG)  I wonder 
who  will  be  called  the  father  of  the  American  Navy? 

ADAItS ; 

(brusquely)  No  doubt  we'll  share  in  that  honor, 

(PiiUSES)  Since  this  Captain  John  Barry  has  been  in 
charge  of  tiie  vessel,  I suggest  that  we  ash  him  to  take 
charge  of  re-rigging  and  outfitting  her .... (FADE) . 

MUSIC: 

"COLUMBIA,  THE  GEM  OF  THE  OCEAN"  UP  BRIEFLY  AND  TO  BG. 

N/iRRATOR; 

(OVER  f/TUSIC)  Thus,  John  Barry,  working  on  the  Black 

Prince  and  on  tlie  three  other  vessels  which  the  com- 

(iroSIC  OUT.) 

mittee  later  purchased,  fitted  for  sea  the  first  /imerican 
fleet  that  ever  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  But  when 
commanders  were  appointed  to  the  new  fleet,  John  Barry 
was  overlooked.  Each  mem.ber  thought  only  of  his 
cr.vn  colony.  There  was  no  Pennsylvania  mem.ber  to  present 
the  claim  of  John  Barry,  the  Pennsylvanian,  But,  in 
seventeen-seventy-six  the  Naval  Committee  v/as  abolished, 
and  a new  Marine  Committee  formed.  It  was  not  long 
before  Barry  was  invited  before  a meeting .... (FADE) 

H/iNCOCK: 

(fading  if.),.,. and  before  you  arrived,  Mr.  Barry  the 
Comm.ittce  was  discussing  the  problem  of  defending  the 
Delaware  River,  You  knov;  the  situation,  of  course, 
as  you're  familiar  with  marine  affairs? 

BARRY: 

(WITH  SLIGHT,  BUT  NOT  COMIC,  IRISH  ACCENT.) 
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That  I do,  Mr,  Hancock.  Since  the  fleet  sailed,  there's 
been  no  ship  to  protect  the  river-mouth.  'Tis  Cod's  o’an 
mercy  that  the  enemy  have  not  taken  advantage  of  it. 

HANCOCK; 

I'Ve  have  nev;s  that  they  intend  to.  The  brif:  Mild  Duck 
was  chased  last  week,  and  had  a narrow  escape.  More 
important  — v/ord  comes  that  they  are  fitting  up  a 
vessel  to  cruise  around  the  Delaa'are  capes  and  intrreent 
all  ships. 

B/lRRY; 

I’ve  heard  about  the  I'/ild  Duck.  (FUf POROUSLY) 

Her  cre^v  are  wild  about  being  chased] 

MORRIS: 

THAT  MAY  BE  A KELP  TO  YOl!  JOKlTi 

3/*RRY : 

KHat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Morris? 

HANCOCK : 

Please  allow  me  to  finish  my  explanation,  I'r.  Morris,' 
Congress  has  decided  to  purchase  the  Vtiild  Duck,  arm  her, 
and  send  her  to  sea  immediately  to  destroy  the  enemy 
cruiser . 

MORRIS: 

''•Me  bought  her  last  night. 

HANCOCK: 

And  renamed  her  the  Lexington.  (PAUSE)  Mr.  Er^rr"’’,  ot 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mlcrris,  we  offer  you  this 
commnssion  as  captain  of  the  Lexington.  Do  you  accept  it? 

BARRY: 

(SURPRISED)  I --  why,  yes,  sir.  (THEN,  "HTH  FORCE  AND 
DIGNITY:)  I accept  the  conmand  \eith  a detoruiined  resolution 
of  distressing  the  enemy  as  miuch  as  is  in  my  power] 

MUSIC : 

'’WEARING  OF  THE  GREIH3" . UP  BIUEFLY  IN  BRIGHT  MARCHING 

NARRIvTOR: 

STYLE.  TO  HG, 

And  on  March  28  of  that  year,  John  Barry,  f;  captain  in 
the  Continental  IKi.-m;-,  began  his  woyago  do‘wn  the  Delaware. 

He  found  facing  him,  instead  of  a sinrlc  small  cruiser, 
a large  frigate  and  se.vcral  enemy  sloops.  Barr-','-  had  ne(.d 

mSlC  OUT 

of  all  his  skill  to  avoid  the  larger  s’lip  and  to  trap 
the  sm*aller  vessels  in  shallov;  water  v;herc  the  frigate 
did  not  dare  venture.  Thus,  on  the  afternoon  cf  Sunday, 
April  7,  soventecn-sevonty-six, .(FADF) 

LOOKOUT : 

(off,  SHOUTING)  Strange  sloop  to  the  south-east] 

BARRY: 

(on,  SHOUTING)  YHat  do  you  make  her,  lookout? 

LOOKOUT  : 

She  looks  like  an  enemy  sloop,  sir] 

BARRY: 

(NORI'-AL  voice.)  Jir . Matthenvnan , order  the  men  to 
quarters.  Tell  the  helmsmfin  to  steer  east. 
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( 


yATTHEl'';ivlAM : 

"Captain  Ba.rry,  U.C.R.” 

(RJZZLED)  Are  we  rcing  to  run  from  her.  Captain? 

BARITf  : 

You  have  ny  orders,  sirj 

ii^Tt  : 

Aye  , aj^’e , sir  I 

SOUND : 

FOOTSTEPS  HTU^RIEDLY  RECEDING 

IAATTHI?/in^UUT ; 

(OFF)  Beat  to  quarters! 

B/UARY: 

(ChTTCKLES , . I'^USINGLY)  Aye,  Y'/e  run  from  them,  the  hcttcr 
to  catch  them. 

NARRATOR: 

And  later,  on  the  gun-deck. ... (FADE. ) 

SAILOR: 

I tell  you,  Cap’n  Barry  nevc;r  wantt.-d  to  shake  the  enemy 
off.  He’d  of  put  on  more  sail  if  he  had* 

SOUND : 

CidJNON.  OFF. 

SAILOR  2: 

(TENSLY)  She’s  .just  fired  a shot  to  stop  u's. 

SAILOR  1: 

(CHUCr.LING)  Yhen  they  do  stop  us,  they’ll  get  a shocki 

OFFICER: 

(OFF)  Quic.t  down  there!  See  that  your  gun  is  ready  and 
your  natch  is  lit. 

SAILOR  1: 

Aye,  aye,  sir.  (PRISE,  THEN,  IN  A YHIISPER. ) They're 
getting  ready  to  hail  us. 

BRITISH  VOICE: 

(MIXES  WITH  LAST  WORD  OF  SAILOR  1.  OFF,  AS  THOUGH  TITROUGH 
MEGAPHONE.)  Heave  to,  or  I'll  sink  you!  Heave  to,  I sny! 
V/hat  ship  is  that? 

BARRY; 

(OFF  ALSO  BUT  FROM  LESS  DISTANCE.)  This  is  the  Continental 
Brigantine-  Lexington! 

BRITISH  VOICE; 

(ST/iR.TS  AS  BARRY  GPERIS  THE  FIRST  SYLLABLE  OF  " ^RIG.AJTT INE" . ) 
Ready,  men!  Fire! 

SOUND : 

FURIOUS  C/AlNCN7iDING,  UP  AND  OUT. 

PAUSE  FIVE  SECONDS 

MORRIS: 

(READING  AS  CROViD  IVJRWJR  SUBSIDES.) 

CROY/D : 

CHEERING  UP  UNTIL  CO^ED  BY  MUSIC. 

MUSIC  ; 

"COLUMBIA,  Tl'E  GEM  OP  THE  OCLUI."  UP  AND  TO  BG. 
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NARRATOR: 


"Captain  Barry,  U.S.N." 


NARRATOR: 

(OVER  MISIC.)  And  through  the  war  the  enemy  learned  to 
respect  the  seamanship  and  daring  of  the  tall,  hrovm- 
eyed  Irish  captain.  He  was  given  command  of  the  frigate, 
Raleigh^  was  attacked  by  tw'o  ships,  fought  them  to  a 
standstill  and  escaped,  burning  his  frigate,  and  finally, 
aboard  the  thirt^r-six  gun  ship  "Alliance",  fired  the  last 
shots  of  the  war,  in  battle  v;ith  the  "Sybil".  Tl.en  the 
Continental  Navy  was  disbanded.  But  when  the  attacks  of 
tlie  Barbary  pirates  shovred  the  nation  that  a new,  perman- 
ent na'/y  was  given  the  first  commission,  made  the  senior 
captain,  and  was  given  the  frigate  United  States... But 
the  years  v:ere  taking  their  toll  of  John  Barry.  After 
the  naval  war  with  France,  caused  bv  French  interference 
with  American  commerce,  he  retired  from  active  service, 
and  on  September  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
the  tall  captain  lay  on  his  deathbed.... 

MUSIC : 

A SOLEM  MRCE 

NARRATOR: 

Perhaps,  in  that  last  hour,  John  Barry  thought  of  his  men, 
perhaps  he  thought  of  the  young  officers  vJno  served  under 
him.,  of  the  men  to  -whom,  he  was  entrusting  the  future  of 
American  naval  achievement ... .Perhaps  a last  roll-call 
was  on  John  Barry's  lips... 

BARRY: 

(on,  7/EAK.)  Stephen  Decatur? 

VOICE: 

Here,  sir.  (THIS  VOICE,  LIKE  ALL  SUCCEEDING  ONES,  IS  OFF, 
/RID  HAS  GHOSTLY  QUALITY.) 

BARRY: 

Richard  Somicr . 

VOICE: 

Here . 

BARRY: 

Charles  Stewart 

VOICE: 

Here . 

B/iRRY: 

James  Caldwell..,. 

VOICE: 

Here . 

BARRY: 

Jacob  Jones . . . 

VOICE: 

Here . 

B/iRRY : 

Jolin  Trippe  ..  .Charles  Ludlow, . .V/illiam.  Crane... 

Daniel  Heath. .. (FADING) .. .Charles  Wadsworth..,, 

irjsic : 

THE  SOLEIvIN  IvIARCH  COl.ffiS  UP,  BRIGHTER. 
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"Captain  John  Barry,  U.S.N." 


NARRATOR: 

Names  revered  in  American  Naval  history.  The  men  who  were 
sons  to  John  Barry,  Pennsylvanian  I 

MUSIC: 

M.'iRCU  UP  AND  OUT 

VOICE  1: 

Today,  Pennsylvania’s  sons  again  serve  in  the  Navy  of 
America,  faithful  to  the  precedent  set  by  John  Barry 

VOICE  2; 

Today,  Pennsylvania’s  forges  and  shipyards  build  for 
victory  on  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  land  and  in  the  air, 
carrying  forward  the  tradition  of  Liberty. 

VOICE  3: 

Today,  more  than  ever  in  her  great  history,  Pennsylvania, 
through  her  men,  her  women  and  her  work,  is  determined 
to  take  a foremost  part  in  the  battle  for  freedom,  to 
prove  herself,  once  again,  the  keystone  of  democracyl 

SONS: 

PENNSYLVAIIA-  (TO  END  OF  FIRST  STRAIN,  THEN  HUM) 

ANNOUNCER : 

You  have  ."just  heard  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 
"Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of  Democracy",  prepared  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Coimris sion  in  cooperation  with 
the  Suate  Council  of  Defense , oRem.ember  that  in  the 
battle  for  the  very  existence  of  liberty^  Pennsylvania 
is  doing  her  part  and  that  you  must  do  your  part.  Buy 

War  Bonds  and  Stamps  at  regular  intervals = r . Listen  in 
next  vjeelc  at  this  same  time  for  another  chapter  in  the 
thrilling  history  of  your  state  --  Pennsylvania  -- 
Keystone  of  Democracyl 

MUSIC  : 

PENNSYLV/iinA.  UP  TO  CLOSE. 
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3ISPHEII  C0LLI1I3  FOSTER 


FRCGTEv.  ^ 15 


PBLIIIGYLVAiIIA  HISTORICAL  COIillSSIOH 


RAA'IC  SERIES 


ArEDUHCER 
SONG : 


ANNOUNCER-: 

SONG: 


AIRIOUNCER  : 


HINTTSYLVAIHA  - KEYSTOIE  OF  EEl.ICCRACY 


Pcnnsvlvaiiia  — 


PENHSYLYANIA  (FIRST  NTG  EARS. , . .TZEN  HIE'. . . ■ 


.... Yc 7 s t one  of  Do noc r a cy I 

PENNSYLViN’IA  (TO  ENL  Op  SECOND  STR^UY TIZY 


Again  rro  present  another  in  the  nen  series  of  pregrerns- 
PEmiSYLTIJHA  - ICYSrOlE  07  DSIY-CPACY  --  histnrical 
drare.t  izatiens  shelving  the  part  our  ovrn  state  of 
Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  aiid  success  of  these 
forty-eight  United  States.  This  series  is  prepared  and 
produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Gor'nissicn  in 
coopc-ration  irith  the  State  Council  of  Defonso  in  order 
to  acquaint  yo-\  better  vith  'cl:e  plorio-.s  history  of 

our  great  CGmiaorn^ifcalth rSrEJ3YLViLri.l  - ISYSIOIY  OF 

DEiDCRACY  i 


SONG  : PENNSYIYYYTJA  (UP  YdY;  OUT) 

VOICE:  Listen  no  che  ler/  song  Steve  Fester  iust  v.rrotel 

I.FJSIC  : VOICE  AlP:  PIANO  : LOU'SLJYi  BELIE 

VOICE  II:  Irya.gine  a feller;  fron  right  here  in  Pittsburgh,  being 

able  to  think  of  songs  like  that! 

IRJSIC  : LOY’SIAIN.  BELjN~h. (FADE  FOR) 


ANNOUNCER : 


IIUSIC  : 


AWNONNCUR ; 


Pennsylvania  is  proud  to  ciaiv  as  o;ig  of  her  best-lcved 
sons  Stephen  Collins  Foster  .Yio  set  to  U-eisic  the  pieeeoor 
spirit  ofAnerical 


UP  TO  FINISH  ;.::b  cur 


Foster  -vVas  hern  on  the  Fc':irth-cf  July  in  --  just 

fifty  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Deciarati-on  of 
Indepo^rdence  --  in  bhe  little  t;c’;n  of  Lav;rencovill  , 
nov  a part  of  Pittsburgh. , Pennsylvania.  His  childhcod 

there and  in  Ilarnorr'  and;  in  Allogharq^ sav; 

planted  in  hin  the  first  seeds  ox  that  nusic:\l 
experience  vhich  vja.s  lo.ter  to  flov.-jr  into  the  hundreds 
of  songs  -iHiioh  ail  Aj^rarica  IcnoHs  and  l^vor.  His  sister 


Charlotte  played  on  tho  Foster’s  nor;  piano  and 
tunes  r/hich  v^iers  tho  popular  songs  of  the  dxy. 

r 


o 


Pcdter " 


I'EGRO  : 


STEPHEN; 
(YOmiG  VOICE) 


NEGRO  : 


STEHffiN: 

lEGRO: 


STEPHEN: 


lEGRO  ; 


STEPHEN; 
lEGRO  ; 


STEPHEN; 


” S te  ohe  :i  Coll  i n 


His  mother's  bound  girl  took  little  Stepheii  to  the  negro 
church  v/here  he  heard  true  American  folk  music  in  crea- 
tion. ■'.Yith  his  brother  Hit  he  heard  the  minstrel.  Daddy 
Price,  and  his  famous  blackface  songs.  And  aloiie  iio  r*Oc?.TnGci 
the  colorful  Ohio  River  waterfront  whore  he  listened  to  the 
rhythm  and  the  melodies  of  pioneer  America. 

(SINGING)  — RA.DH  IN  El©  OF  SONG  ONLY) 

Ain't  it  dinner?  — Ho,  hoi 
Ain't  it  dinner?  — tell  me  soi 

Goin'  to  leave  youi  Let's  goJ 
V/on't  you  tell  me?  Y/hy  sol 

If  I leave  you  — ho,  hoi 
Please  don't  leave  me  I 'i/Tny  sol 


Well,  good-bye  I I'm  gone  I 
Vfell,  good-bye  I I'm  gone  I 


To  the  bottom.  Ho,  hoi 
To  the  bottom.  Ho,  hcl 


Is  that  all? 


Dat  all!  (Laugh)  Ah  sing  dat  ale  song  for  'n  hour  an' 
all  ho  say  is,  "Dat  all?" 

Oh,  I liked  it  I I just  wanted  to  knovi?  if  there  was  any 
more  . 

(Laugh)  Dat  one  go  on  fo'  ever.  Y’Hi  keep  singiii' 
more's  long's  dere's  work  to  do. 

V/ork? 

Yeh.  Day  sing  dat  I'il  ole  song  on  de  rocks  down 
Memphis,  when  dey're  pilin'  cotton  on  de  river  boects. 

Yuli  sing  a song  lo.k  dat  an'  right  away de  load  gets 

light an'  lighter an'  pretty  soon  yol'^  don'  know 

yer  workin'  't  all. 

Do  you  work  loo.ding  cotton? 

Me?  No.  Hot  any  mio ' , Aii  use  tor,  when  a.h  uz  young. 
But  not  fo'  0.  lo-ong  tahm. 

Well,  what  do  you  do  ncav? 
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"otc'ijhon  Colli:'*s  ?os‘^/jr" 


I'lEGRO  ; 

STEI-'HEK; 

lEGRO: 

STSPrElN: 

I'EGRO  : (Join, 

liUSlC  ; 

ANlTOUliCER : 


imsic : 

STRFHER: 


Scanks sconi  laic  acre  cain't  nothin'  for  an  clc  r.-.n  Ink 

ne  ter  do  'copt  lian^^  -n'O’.in'  de  dooks  talkin  t'-'-r  ch.illun 
an'  singin'  - — and  v.'aiti:i'  for  'cahia  tor  re  hens. 

Oh.  (rAUSE)  ITill  you  teach  Tug  tnat  corn:?  I ''.non  tho 
music  nen/,  but  I havo  to  loam  tho  T,vords. 

Dat  song?  Oh,  you  can  jest  mr.ke  up  yer  ov:n  v/ords.  uu.t 

lessee  if  yuh  knoiv  de  udder  one de  one  ah  leo.rned  :'uh 

ye  stuhdcG . 


TO Tr,; 


hoatman?  Sure  I knois;  that  one.  (oings 


The 

b oat  man 

I'o 

one  Can  d 

The 

b oatmrin 

The 

b oatman 

)ld  thinjz:. 


In)  £i  0,  av/aov’  wo  go. 

Floating  doivn  the  river  on  the  0-'';.i-o, 


They  begin  to  re  neat  chor”.s.  Organ  or  i'iano  takes  over  as 

>/  O X.  _____  O 


:h:>ir  voices  fo.de  <,  Up  full  to  flioisn, 


In  his  Penns:'lyania  childhood  Stephen  CelliiiS  Fester 
listened  to  the  soirs  of  America.  Bat  his  fa.. lily  looked 


f orwa 

rd 

to  the 

ti 

me  w 

her.  Stu 

•nV 

A ' * 

OTi  ■ 

iVC 

u Id 

• ~>c^  ■n" 

gi 

“ evr^D 

u 

-P.'OUll 

hao’'e 

fo 

r gotten 

. lli 

G oh 

i Id ish 

ha 

Id  ^ "b 

f w 

astin^ 

: time 

V.' 

1th 

mus  ic 

o 

l-iusic 

v/a  3 

not 

0.  man’ 

e* 

job 

• 

X J. 

3.ying 

tho 

p 

ia 

no  wa 

a nic 

G 

accompi 

ish 

cm  lit 

for  voun 

'V  • , 

0. 

ad 

ie  s 

sir 

.ging 

'.V0. 

s a.ll 

r i ght 

a 

j. 

or  chil 

dre 

n an 

:1  actor 

s 

--b 

At 

fo 

r me  n 

the  r 

Tt,  G r 6 J 

ovork the  ivork  of  buildina  Anprica-"-uo.nnina  her  shins 

and  her  mines running  her  factories building  her 

railroads  and  carais being  successful  like  brotlier 

I’li Ilian  Foster.  l/7illiam  ms  a:i  o:sgi;neer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  System  v/ith  offices  at  harrisburg, 
'Ifillianspcrt  and  Tmanda.  The  family  consults^--  Stephen' 
future  must  bo  rmdc  socuro--anc.  so,  in  164.0  Stephen  v/as 
sent  with  his  brother  I'illi.'u:  to  Tcwand;:i  to  study  grummar 
and  arithmetic  at  nearby  Atrions  Acado’er  \;hile  countless 
melodies  scumit  ex'^rossion  in  his. mind. 


Ste pho :i  exper i;X nting  \aith  ideas  on  his  flute.  lie 


fumlAes  around,  plou'S  po.rt  of  Ae.i^ 


irth  ■;  ' 


into  a tune  of  hi 


own . n t o p s a 0 r u'o t . 


(Figuring)  Three  sixty  fivo  into  one  nine  eight  t-.-.-o  goes 
six.  Fought- six-twenty- one , no  five  tinos.  Fiyj--two-- 


sovontecn. 
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"Stephen  Collins  Foster" 


imsic : 

STARTS  PLAYING  FLUTE  AGAIN.  STOP  AT  KNOCK. 

S0U1\ID  : 

Knock  outside  door. 

STEEEEh: 

Five  from  two that's  twelve seven,  Tivc  from  seven--- 

f ive  . Seven  from  nine 

mLLUul : 

(Kindly,  patient 

SteohenI 

i. 

tone ) 

STSFFFDN : 

Seven  from  nine  is  tivo.  Bring  down  four.  Yes? 

17ILLIAI1 : 

Stenhen,  I want  to  talk  to  vou. 

-7  O 

STEPIiEII: 

Yes? 

iniLIAIl : 

Stephen,  I heard  you  playing  on  your  flute  as  I v/as 
passing  in  the  hall.  I know  that  your  school  v;ork  is 

satisfactory,  hut how  can  I tell  your  father  that  you're 

doing  yC'Ur  best  v/ken  yon  sit  here  with  thr.t musioker 

in  one  hand  and  jrour  pen  in  the  other?  You  l:now^  Stephen, 
the  whole  famil’''  is  looking  to  you  to  make  something  of 
yourself.  Your  Uncle  Struthers  is  ccnfide'nt  tho.t  you  are 
possessed  of  superior  talents  for  one  of  ycu.r  age  and 
that  you  ’//ill  some  day  he  a great  msai.  It  is  very 
disappointing  to  see  you  waste  your  time  so,  and  confuse 

your  mind  with  this music.  I liave  almost  come  to  doubt 

the  v:isdoT!i  of  ke'^ping  you  at  the  Acndemy, 

STEPHEN  ; 

Please  let  me  stay  hers,  e.nd  I'll  proiuise  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  iry  music  until  a.fter  eigiit  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I don't  see  how  I could  Wave  a bettor  chance 
for  study. 

WILLIAM: 

Well,  \?e'll  see.  But  now  get  to  your  i/crk.  You're  a 
good  boy,  Stephen,  and  you  mustn't  disappoint  us. 

S'LEPHEII; 

Yes  (S0U1';D  of  door  closing  here)  MUSIC:  Far  avv^uy  flutes 

Seve?!  times  five  is  thirty-five — playing  snatches  of 

carry  tlareG.  Seven  sixes  are  disconnected  melody. 

forty-tT;o  and  three  is  five — carry  Opening  strains  of 

four.  Seven  throes  are  t’.renty-one  later  Foster  songs 

tv;cnty-f ive . Five  from  fourteen  hore  and  there* 

is  nine.  Five  from  six  is  one.  Resolves  into  ending 

of  Old  Polks  at  IIor.B 
up  to  finish 

AiJIlOUUCER : 

In  spite  of  this  complete  misunderstanding  of  his  love 
for  music,  Stephen's  visit  to  Towe.nda  brought  him  the 
first  faint  triuvaph  of  his  career.  There  he  played  a 
clarinet  in  the  local  band  and  perhaps  sang  in  the 
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"StcDhcn  Collins  Foster  " 


church  choir  v/ith  his  brother.  In  April  1841  Athens 
Ace.deTTy  held  its  annual  grand  exhibition.  The 
ac compli shine nts  of  its  pupils  v/ero  set  forth  .and 
there  was  presented  the  first  public  porform.nce  of 
Stephen  Foster’s  rmsic.  (F1J)E) 

SOiniD : ( FADE  III  ) Polite  Applause . 

PRINCIPAL:  ( Very  precise  ) And  nov.>  ladies  and  gentlcren.  Next 

we  will  hear  a musical  composition  written  by  one  of 

cur  own  beys.  It  is  entitled  The  Tioga  T/altz aft:r 

the  former  name  of  our  tov/n.  It  was  ccmpcccd  by--ah 

--^Stephen  Collins  Foster  of  Pittsburgh who  is 

just  fourteen  years  of  age.  Nastor  Foster  will  play 
his  own  melody  on  the  flute. 


SOUl'JD  ; 

POLITE  APPL.USE 

MUSIC : 

TIE  TIOGA  TAbLTZ 

SOUM) : 

POLITE  APPLiUSE 

Fade  out. 


ANNOUNCER  : 


CHi'dilEY  : 


VOICE  I: 
VOICE  II: 


STEPHEN: 
VOICE  I; 

STEPHEN: 


Ilany  years  passed  before  Stephen  Foster  ago.in  heard  one 

of  his  own  compositions  played  in  public for  he  was 

not  encouraged  to  make  music  his  career.  liU’ter  he 
returned  to  Pittsburgh,  his  first  opportunity  to  use  his 
strange  talent  came  in  1845  ivhen  he  and  his  friends 

formed  a club  which  met  to  learn  all  thc:  popular  songs 

much  to  the  delight  of  the  young  ladies  whom  they 
serenaded  with  romantic  melodics  and  minstrel  tunes  o.like  . 
Vihen  they  grew  tired  of  the  old  songs,  Stoplion  v/rctc  nev; 
ones  to  take  their  place.  (FADS) 

Do  you  knew  what  they  sang  at  the  minstrel  sho'w  la.st 
night?  Lou'siana  Be  lie  I That’s  our  song.  Stove 
wrote  it  for  us  I 

Yeah,  everybody’s  singing  it  now.  You  can't  stop  them. 

That’s  his  ov;n  fault.  He  gives  them  to  Nr.  Christy  for 
his  men  to  sing. 

He  gave  me  ton  dollars  for  the  l.ast  one. 

You  should  get  more,  Steve.  Your  songs  arc  as  good  cas 
those  other's  they  sing. 

I'm  luclc/  to  got  anything.  Soractimes  the:’-  just  hear  a 
song  .and  sing  it  without  my  consent. 
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’’Stephen  Collins  Poster" 


VOICE  II; 


Can’t  you  give  us  one  thnt  nobody  else  ';ill  use? 
want  one  of  our  own* 


STEPHE 


irJSIC  : 


STEPHEN; 


Here’s  one  that*s  so  foolish  even  tho  niv.strc Is  a’/on’t 
v/ant  it.  Liston. 

Piano  and  Foster, 

I came  frora  Alabaioa  wid  my  banjo  on  my  knoo. 

I’m  ig^-j-i’ne  to  Lou’siana,  ry  true  love  for  to  see. 

It  rained  o.ll  night  tho  do.y  I left;  the  v/cathcr  it  v/as  dry 
Tho  sun  sc  hot  I froze  to  dco.th.  Susanna,  don't  veu  erv. 

How’s  that? 


VOICE  : 


That's  good,  ITc’ll  keep  that  one  for  ourselves.  How 
the  chorus. 


MUSIC : 


(Continuous ) 


(SPEECH) 


Man : Say,  have  you  heard  the 
new  song? 

PIANO  lam  TWO  VOICES  : 

I had  a dream  de  '-dder  night 
When  ebbry  ting  was  still; 

I thought  I sciv/  Susana, 

A-corain  down  de  hill. 


PIANO  AND  FOSTER 
Oh  I Susahano., 

Oh  I don’t  you  erv  for  me; 
I’ve  c ome  f r om  Alab  a wid  - - 

l'!h/  bo.njo  on  ny  knee. 


TIICIIiCY  I'ilNSTREL  BANJO  : 

Last  four  lines  of  same  stanza. 
No  singing 

GUITAR,  BANJO  AND  THREE  VOICES  : 

Oh!  Susanno, 

Oh!  don't  you  cry  for  rn ; 
I’ve  come  from  Alabama  wid — 
banjo  on  iry  knee. 

SAE  PLUS  ANOTIER  VOICE  ; 

I soon  will  be  in  New 
Orleans . 


IIIH3TRIA;  E-c-cv-ry-bedy ! 
Join  in  the  chorus! 


FRIEND  I:  Did  you  horw  Stove’s 
now  song  --  Susanna? 

FRIEND  II  : Steve  didn’t  write 
that,  I ]icard  them  sing- 
ing it  in  Louisville. 
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And  don  I’ll  lock  r.ll  round 
And  when  I find  Suso.nnu, 

I'll  fall  upon  tho  ground. 

But  if  I do  not  find  her, 

Dis  darkio'll  sur'^ly  die. 

And  when  I’m  dead  o.nd  buried, 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry. 

ADD  .irO’TIIER  VOICE  : 

Ohi  Susanna. 

Oh  I don’t  you  cry  for  no; 

I'm  off  to  Calif orny  v/ith-- 
liy  banjo  on  iriy  knee. 

I cairn  from  Alabarao.  wid 
It/  banjo  on  ir^'  knee  ; 

I ' ra  grvine  to  Leu  ' s iana  , 

I.Iy  true  love  for  to  see. 

YiDD  ALL  VOICES  : 

It  rained  all  night  the  do.y  I left 
The  weather,  it  wo.s  dry: 

The  sun  so  hot  I froze  to  death, 
Susanna,  don't  you  cry. 


"Stephen  Collins  F stcr" 


VOICE  : 


Tho  y ' uc  f 0 und  gold 
California!  The  firs 


one  there 


:ito  ini 


SCUl:!;  : 


Fade  in  s.'unds  of 
crco.kin^,  wagons  or  slov/ 


horses  lie  re  and  keep  in 
3G  to  end  of  montage  . 


x.iAix''4  ; 


There  go  the  Conestoga 
v/agons.  Think  tliey'll 
over  make  Ca lifer ny? 


ITiy  not?  I'n  leo.ving 
nent  week. 


VOICE  : 


Tliat ' 3 the  end  of  the 
United  State  s . ’!■  ou ' re 

in  Injun  territor;'  new. 


ALL  VOICES  : 

Oh!  Susanna, 

Chi  don't  you  cry  for  ne ; 
I've  come  from  AloLame.  wid  — 
hr/  banjo  on  rx/  knee  . 


I had  a dream  de  odder  night 
Tfiren  ebery  ting  was  still j 
I thought  I saw  Susanna, 

A- CO min'  down  de  hill. 

The  buclcwhcat  cake  was  in  her  mouth 
The  terns  was  in  her  eye, 

So.ys  I,  I'm  coming  frem  do  south  -- 


IjEo 


CERILR : That's  a funrw'  seng- 
Suso.o.na . ^1.11  you 

Sc'.sternors  come  ircre  sing 
ing  it  a 

Vilicro  'd  it  come  I'm!? 

Viho  wTotc  it? 


VOICE  : 


T.rito  it?  Vlny,  nobody  mete 
write  it you  just  sing  iti 


You  d mi't 


ALL  VOICES  RESTE 


Susanna,  don't  you  erg 


( 


Chi  Susanna, 

Oh  I don't  you  erv  for  me : 

O a } 


IFJSIC  : 


ILIRY  FULL 


/ 


(.r  H' 


"Stephen  Colliiis  Foster" 

I’ve  come  from  Alahamo.  wid--- 
Ily  banjo  on  tip/’  knee  . 

(VOICES  FADS  DVRING  .UST  FOUR  LI''ES  AS  LIUSIC  SDSLLS  Ul’  YEKI  FULL-  TI'Eil 


TO  BG  FCxl.  . . ) 

AWFOUIICSR : 

In  a few  short  years  Stephen  Foster’s  song  ho.d  sv/ept 
across  the  face  of  the  nation  7/ith  the  v/estv/ard- 
moving  pioneers.  It  was  sung  on  Boston  Common  and  in 
the  mining  camps  of  California.  Savo.nnah  sang  it, 
and  S,m  Francisco,  o.nd  Sante  Fo . It  was  heard  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  and  on  the  perilous  passes  of 
the  Roclcy  Mountains.  P’or  Stephen  Collins  Foster  of 
Pennsylvania  had  caught  in  c\  song  the  spirits  of 
America-the  daring  of  the  colonists  and  the  indcpondoncc 
they  ho.d  fought  for — the  steadfeast  courage  of  tlio  freedom- 

loving  pioneers the  jo'/ous,  forward-looking  spirit  of 

democracy  in  action. 

irosic : 

SE'l'.JES  TO  OTVSR  FOSTER  LSLODIE3 

VOICE  1; 

The  songs  of  a nofeion like  its  Iclws reflect  tho 

lives  and  hopes  of  its  people.  The  songs  of  Stephen 
Collins  Foster  oxoress  tliat  love  of  freedom  r.nd  justice 
so  firmly  oiEjedded  in  tho  democratic  way  of  life. 

VOICE  II  : 

But,  thf'.t  freedom  is  now  in  deadly  peril.  Americans 
sinr:  no  henrins  of  hate.  Unliko  the  slaves  of  tyranny, 
we  face  each  ne-’o  hardship  with  the  sane  courage  and 
determination  as  tlie  pioneer  of  Foster’s  tiiie. 

VOICE  III  : 

Like  Pennsp'lvanians  of  the  p-'^st soldiers,  statesmen, 

song  Tnakers--the  people  of  tlxis  great  Commonwealth 
today,  in  the  present  struggle  for  vjorld  freedom,  are 
ago.in  showing  the  sarnie  aggressive  spirit  which  made 
PENNS7IVANIA  - TILE  IEUSTO:E  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

SONG  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  FIRST  STikilN, . .THEN  BG.) 

AlfUOUilCER : 

You  care  a xenn.svlvaniau.  Your  o or.tr ib  <t ion  so  iiiasrica's 
wo.r  effort  is  part  of  the  ISiSTOIE  OF  "‘.'ICTOirr.  Sava  your 
•pennies,  dimes,  dollars  to  buy  ■'.var  bonds  and  sts/mps.  Use 
carefully  s.ll  vital  ?/ar  mate  rials- -rubber,  tin,  sugar, 
gasoli'ne.  ITork  - thin];  - act  - for  VICTORY.  Listen  in 
next  week,  sane  time,  sa'mu  station,  vd'ien  we  will  again 
presenN:  a'aother  prograc.i  i’n  this  series.  - 
PEi-!N3YLlMNIA,  lYCYSTOIE  OF  DEMCCIiACY  I 

SONG  : 

PENNSYLVANIA  - UP  CxND  OTA?. 
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THE  HARMONY  SOCIETY 


PROORAi:  ffl6 
RAT' 10  SERIES 


PENNSYLVAIHA  HISTORICAL  COMISSION 


"PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 

ANNOUNCER : 

Pennsylvania 

SONG; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  BARS.., THEN  HUM...) 

/iNNOUNCER : 

.....Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG ; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN..  THEN  HIU".  . ) 

ANNOUNCER : 

As:ain  we  present,  "Pennsylvania  -'Keystone  of  Demcnracy", 
an  historical  dramatization  of  the  part  our  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty- 
eight  United  States.  This  series  of  broadcasts  is  pre- 
pared and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  order 
to  acquaint  you  better  with  the  glorious  history  of  our 
great  Commonwealth  — Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG: 

PEMSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

VOICE; 

"This,  indeed,  is  true  Christianity, ,. .this  is  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 

MUSIC; 

TRAliSITIONAL  (5EETEC 'TEN’S  9th  SYI-.U’HONY) 

NiiRRATOR; 

Those  were  the  words  of  a Eur'^pean  observer  of  the  life 
and  activities  of  the  Harriony  Society  - an  organization 
which  flourished  in  western  Pennsylvania  early  in  the 
last  century.  It  was  a religious  and  dem.ocratic  social 
experiir.ent  in  the  cooperative  v;ay  of  life.  Here  at 

Harmony  and  later  at  Economy  on  the  banhs  of  the  Ohio 
north  of  Pittsburgh  a community  of  German  born  Americans 
soughtto  realize  their  dreams  of  creating  a perfect 
democracy  with  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
allc  Like  thousands  before  and  since  they  had  come  to 
/merica  seeking  a haven  from  the  tyranny,  privation,  and 
intolerance  of  their  motherland.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
year  1803  to  a scene  in  Wurtterberg,  a ^Germnn  Kingdom  under 
the  heel  of  Napoleon..., 

RAPP; 

(FADE  IN  AS  IF  PREACHING) ... .Again  I say  to  you  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  salvation  save  through  the  grace  and 
m.ercy  of  our  Lord.  Only  in  Him  will  you  live  again;  only 
in  Him  will  vou  find  regeneration  of  heart.  In  the  final 
restoration  of  this  earth  to  its  pristine  condition,  is 
it  not  written  in  Revelations  that,,-. 

"The  tlarnony  Society" 


SOUND : 

HEA^/Y  KNOCKING  ON  DOOR.  (PAUSE)  FOOTSTEPS.  DOOR  OPENING 

SOUND: 

CRORU  VOICES  iri-.;DERLIE  FOLLORrLNG  SCENE 

VOICES: 

(IN  DISTANCE)  1.  Break  up  their  raeetingl 

2.  They’re  against  the  es- 
tablished church. 

3.  Prison  for  the  RappitesJ 

LIEUT ENilNT  : 

Wnich  of  you  is  George  Rapp? 

RAPx^: 

I an  he,  Herr  Lieutenant. 

LIEUT  EN/UIT  : 

Are  you  the  leader  of  this  groi’p? 

ILIP? ; 

I am  considered  bp’-  many  to  be  such,  but  in  all  humility  I... 

LIEUTENANT : 

Enough.  Present  to  me,  Eerr  Rapp,  papers  t^rantinm  official 
permission  for  this  religious  gathering. 

RIJ’P: 

Yfe  have  none.  Vfe  are  assembled  here.... 

LIEUT ENAI'T  : 

Enough,  You  are  causing  a disturbance  of  the  peace.  This 
meeting  must  break  up.  You  are  under  arrest. 

SOUND: 

CROWD  J/URNUR  UP 

MUSIC : 

TRANSITIONAL  • 

SOUND: 

DOOR  OPENING 

FREDERICK : 

You  sent  for  m.e , Father  Rapp? 

RAPP: 

Come  in,  son  Frederick,  Let  us  sit  and  talk  for  a while. 

FREDERICK : 

Yes,  Father  Rapp. 

RAPP: 

Frederick,  I do  not  need  to  tell  yon  of  the  persecution 
we  have  suffered.  ’Te  hc'ive  been  mocked,  scorned,  fined  and 
imprisoned.  And  novv  ivith  the  armies  of  Napoleon  overrunning 
our  countrv,  conscripting  our  money  and  property,  our  lot 
grows  doublv  hard. 

RAPP: 

Some  days  ago  I was  requested  by  members  of  our  group  to 
go  to  /unerica  and  there  find  a suitable  location  where  our 
people  might  dwell  in  peace .. .where  we  might  worship  God 
as  our  conscience  would  direct .. .where  we  might  demonstrate 
on  earth  the  eternal  brotherhood  of  man.  This  decision  I 
now  accept. 

FREDERICK : 

My  heart  swells  with  joy.  Father  Rapp.  I too  believe  America 
is  the  only  place  whene  our  people  can  live  as  God  would 
have  us » 
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RAPP: 

And  nov/  we  nust  plan.  I think  it  would  be  wise  for 
my  beloved  adopted  son,  to  remain  here  in  charge  of  our  500 
families  vdiile  John  and  I together  with  Pr . Frederick  Haller 
(begin  to  FADE)  Sail  for  America,  to 

MUSIC : 

TRANSITIONAL 

NARRATOR; 

Arriving  in  this  country,  Rapp  and  his  associates  selected 
a tract  of  5000  acres  of  unim.proved  land  in  Butler  county, 
Pennsylvania,  A year  later  more  than  600  of  Rapp’s  de-.’-cted 
disciples  followed  in  three  ships  after  selling-  their  pro- 
perty and  breaking  completely  with  their  native  land,  Ger- 
many. Because  of  the  necessity  of  working  together  under 
recognized  leadership,  and  also  from  the  inability 'of  tliS 
poorer  imjnigrants  to  repay  transportation  loans,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1805,  they  decided  to  form  a oomr.unal  organiza- 
tion and  call  them.se Ives  the  Harmony  Society.  All  real  and 
personal  property  was  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  the  comrunity.  In  return  each  miember  whether  young  or 
old,  sick  or  well,  was  to  receive  the  "necessaries  of  life, 
such  as  clothing,  meat,  drink  and  lodging,"  Each  was  to  work 
for  the  welfare  of  all.  Soon  the  land  v/as  cleared,  crops 
planted,  homes,  factories,  a church  and  school  erected,  and 
a thriving  community  established  whose  reputation  for  clean- 
liness and  industry  was  to  spread  far  and  wide,  Vfcll  might 
Father  Rapp,  on  a quiet  summer  evening  seven  years  later 
look  down  with  satis-'"'  ct ion  from  his  rock  seat  upon  the 
village  of  Harmony, 

SOUND : 

CHURCH  BELL  IN  DISTANCE.  CRICKETS, 

JACOB; 

Good  evening.  Father  Rapp;  I thought  I would  find  you  here. 

RAPP: 

Good  evening,  Jacob.  (LOIY  CHUCKLE)  I see  my  favorite  spot 
is  becoming  known.  I like  to  sit  here  after  our  day’s  work 
is  done  and  feel  the  goodness  of  our  life,  and  sense  the 
harmonious  love  which  dwells  in  those  homes  beneath  us. 

JACOB  : 

We  are  doing  v/ell.  Father  Rapp.  VTien  we  left  Wurttenberg, 
many  times  I feared  and  doubted  what  this  new  country  - 
this  America  - would  hold  for  me. 

RAPP: 

You  are  part  of  a new  nation,  Jacob,  a nation  w'here  God’s 
harmonious  spirit  can  live  and  becom.e  a part  of  you.  Are 
you  going  to  Butler,  the  county  seat,  with  us  tomorrow? 

JACOB: 

I am. 

RAPP: 

That  is  well,  lYe  owe  allegiance  to  this  country,  Jacob, 

Vife  can  express  that  best  by  taking  out  our  final  citizen- 
ship papers. 
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JACOB: 

Hov/  many  men  are  ^oing.  Father  Rapp? 

RAPP: 

About  a hundred.  I am  grateful  they  see  their  dutv  so 
clearly.  In  our  Society  we  do  not  v/ant  anyone  living  with 
• us  permanently  vfno  does  not  share  in  the  common  duties  and 
obligations  as  well  as  benefits.  The  United  States  has  the 
right  to  expect  no  less  from  the  Society  than  the  Society 
from  its  members. 

JACOB: 

That  is  true.  Father  Rapp.  Now  there  is  a m.atter  in  which 

I would  like  your  advice,  (BEGINS  TO  FADE).  It  seems 
that  the  new  building  v;e 

WJSIC: 

TRAI'ISITIONAL 

NARRATOR : 

After  ten  years  in  Butler  county  the  P^arronists  found  their 
location  unsuited  to  agricultural  and  industrial  needs. 
Moving  to  Indiana,  they  built  a second  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  In  1824  they  returned  to  their  beloved  Penn- 
sylvania, and  selecting  a lovely  site  on  the  Ohio  river 
below  Pittsburgh,  they  laid  out  their -master  city  which 
•they  called  Economy,  now  known  as  Ambridge.  By  1828  the 
Harmony  Society  vi&s  well  established  in  its  new  home. 

To  it  one  day  came  Abishai  -Way,  the  Society's  Pittsburgh 
agent,  with  a disquieting  rum.or 

mvY : 

(F/iDE  IN)  I came  down  as  soon  as  I could.  Father  Rapp, 
to  talk  to  you  and  Frederick  on  a matter  which  needs  your 
fullest  consideration,  ■ 

RAPP : 

Yes,  Abishai,  what-  is  it? 

FRED3RICK: 

What  is  the  trouble? 

WAY: 

Perhaps  it  is  nothing .. .mere  rumor,  idle  gossip... but  I 
felt  that  you  would  not  be  pleased  if  I were  not  to  ful- 
fill m.y  duties  in  every 

RAPP: 

'V’\fhat  is  it,  Abishai?  Speak  up,  man. 

lYAY : 

As  you  know,  this  is  a presidential  year.  President 

Adams  is  to  try  for  re-election,  Andrev;  Jackson  is  again 
opposing  him.  In  letters  I have  received  from  Indiana 
it  is  reported  that  if  Jackson  is  elected,  he  will  abol- 
ish the  Constitution. 

FREDERICK: 

(excitedly)  Abolish  the  Constitution?  Impossible. 

RAPP : 

That  is  true,  Frederick.  (MUSING)  Andrew  Jackson,  did 
you  say,  Abishai?  I think  this  is  an  unfounded  and  mal- 
icious rumor.  Jackson  w'ould  be  no  tyrant.  His  view's 
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on  the  granting  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  vote  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  own  property  or  not  are  hardly 
those  of  a dictator. 

WAY: 

I do  not  subscribe  to  this  rumor  myself  but  thought  you 
should  be  informed. 

FREDERICK: 

It  should  be  investigated. 

RAPP: 

Yes,  Frederick,  it  shall  be  investigated.  It  is  our  duty 
as  citizens  to  examine  carefully  the  qualifications  and 
political  beliefs  of  men  vrho  seek  public  office.  This  is 
part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  the  great  privileges  this  dem- 
ocratic government  affords.  Liberty  cannot  be  retained 
if  we  ignore  our  responsibility  of  voting  intelligently. 

MUSIC : 

TRANSITION 

NARRATOR; 

This,  then,  was  the  concept  of  citizenship  held  by  the 
Harmony  Society. . .people  who  Imew  well  the  price  of  lib- 
erty is  eternal  vigilance.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  no  tra'/eler  could  afford  to  overlook  the  Harmony 
Society  and  still  claim  to  have  seen  America. 

MUSIC  : 

CHORD  UP 

VOICE: 

(English  Accent) 

Economy?  Yes,  I visited  there.  Most  amazing  place,  Neat^ 
clean  little  town  v/ith  houses  of  deep  red  brick,  white 
doorways,  and  green  sliuttei's  (FADE)  at  the  windows. 

I^SIC  : 

CHORD  UP 

VOICE : 

(GERMAN) 

George  Rapp  and  his  folloivers?  They  are  doing  very  good 
in  America. ..  .very  religious,  very  industrious,  but  v/ith 
time  also  for  the  simple  pleasures.  They  are  great  lovers 
of  our  fine  music,  (FADE) 

VOICE: 

(YANKEE) 

The  Harmony  Society?  Can’t  quite  figure  ’em  out.  They’ve 
got  one  of  the  biggest  woolen  mills  in  Pennsylvania ..  .m.ake 
first-rate  broadcloth, .. .They ’re  all  workin’  for  one  another 
Can’t  figure  ’em  out (FADE) 

MUSIC : 

SMALL  BiUID  PLAYING  MARTIAL  AIR  UP  AND  THEN  BG 

NARRATCR  : 

Deeply  appreciating  t’-ie  opportunity  to  live  and  worship 

God  as  they  desired,  the  Harmonists  never  failed  to  cele- 
brate the  Day  of  Independence,  On  July  4th,  1833,  the 
celebration  was  of  more  interest  than  usual.  The 

Declaration  of  Independence  v/a^s  read.  Then  came  the  prin- 
cipal address  of  the  day. 
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SOUND  t 

AUDIENCE  APPLAUSE 

RAPP: 

Members  of  the  Harmony  Society:  Today  we  arc  fortunate 
to  have  with  us  our  f^ood  friend,  Charles  von  Bonnhorst, 
whose  broad  experience  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
has  ^iven  him  v/isdom  we  would  do  well  to  attend,  Mr, 
Bonnhorst 

SOUND : 

APPLAUSE 

B0N1JK0R3T  : 

’’Fellow  citizens  and  friends:  The  57th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  has  come  to  us  today. 

To  every  citizen,  whether  he  was  born  in  this  country,  or 
adopted  by  it,  this  day  is  a day  of  blessing,  of  thanks- 
giving and  rejoicing.  Your  lot  is  enviable.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  struggle  for  a bare  existence.  You  live  for 
one  another  like  brothers  and  sisters,  in  harmony.  Ho\v 
many  millions  of  our  countrymen,  are  languishing  in  misery, 
in  their  own  country  oppressed  by  despots,  robbed  by 
avaricious  officials.  Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  the 
states,  where  thousands,  not  only  of  our  countr’/men,  but 
also  of  the  oppressed  of  other  nationalities,  found  a 
refuge,  is  and  always  will  be  ready  to  grant  theri  such  a 
place,  as  long  as  it  can  hold  them.,” 

MUSIC: 

FINALE  OF  BEETHOTO'S  9th  SYMPHONY  UP  AND  THEN  BG 

VOICE  1: 

Today  the  Harmony  Society  no  longer  exists  but  its  ideals 
of  religious  .freedom,  human  brotherhood,  and  responsible 
citizenship  will  ne-^er  die  in  the  state  and  nation  it 
helped  to  establish. 

VOICE  2: 

Today  our  country  is  at  war  in  order  that  the  ideals  which 
gave  it  birth  may  continue  to  live  for  all  mankind. 

VOICE  3: 

Pennsylvania  is  leading  in  this  fight.  Founded  and  settled 
by  people  who  believed  that  no  sacrifice  v/as  too  great,  no 
hardship  too  miuch,  to  pay  for  the  right  to  be-  free  and  call 
no  man  god  or  master,  the  citizens  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth are  again  showing  the  same  aggressive  spirit  that 
has  always  made  PEIPNSYLV.'iNlA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRAiCYJ 

SONG : 

PEJPPSYLVANIA  (TO  E!ID  OF  FIRST  STRAIN,,  THEN  HUM) 

MITOm^CER : 

You  have  just  heard  axiother  in  the  state -wide  series  of 
broadcasts  — Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of  Democracy,  pre- 
pared and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com- 
miission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
Rememher  in  this  battle  for  survival,  ever^yfching  you  hold 
de-r  is  at  stake.  Your  effort,  your  cooperation,  no 
matter  how  little  ’''•our  task  is,  is  vital  to  victory.  Do 
your  part.  Conserve,  don’t  hoard,  essential  war  •mterials. 
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Bur/  v;ar  bonds  and  star.ps  to  the  livait  of  yoar  abilit-', 
Liston  in  a/?.in  next  xjeelz  at  this  tiuie  for  another  chapter 


in  the  thrilling  history  of  --  !£'. 
JtlDCILjyi. 


Y3'ISIC72  CF 


SOFG  : 


HlinTSYL^FIA  b?  TO  CLOSL, 
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''PENT'SYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY” 

ANNOUI^^CER: 

Pennsylvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TW  BARS...  THEN  HUlvI ) 

AITOUI^CER: 

Keystone  of  Democracy 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN. .. THEN  HlRi ) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Here  is  another  in  our  state-wide  series  of  programs  known 
as  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY  - historical  drnna- 
tizations  shorn ng  the  part  our  07;n  state  of  Pennsylvania 
plays  in  the  development  and  preservation  of  our  democracy... 
in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty-eight  United  States. 
This  series  of  Broadcasts  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  with 

the  glorious  history  of  our  great  Commonwealth Pennsylvania 

Keystone  of  Democracy, 

SONG: 

PENNSYLV..NIi^  (UP  AND  OUT) 

SOUND: 

TELEPHONE  RECEIVER  BEING  REIvDT^D  AND  DIaL  TURITING 

VOICE: 

Hello this  the  City  Coal  Company?  Joe  Smith,  122  Main 

Street  spea.king.  Send  over  five  tons  of  chestnut,  will  you? 

Yeh,  that's  right five  of  chestnut  to  122  (BEGIN  TO  FADE) 

Main  Street. 

MUSIC: 

UP  AND  UIvDER  BG. 

NARRATOR: 

Simple,  isn't  it?  You  pick  up  the  phone,  call  the  coal 
dealer,  and  a little  later  tons  of  bla.ck,  hard,  clean, 
shining  anthracite  are  delivered  to  your  basement.  But  it 
was  not  always  so  easy.  At  one  time  in  this  country  people 
had  no  hard  coal-had  no  idea  that  it  would  even  burn.  Today 
a great  industry  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania,  an  industry 
with  hundreds  of  well-operated  mines  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  skilled  ivorkers  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  bringing  warmth, 
com.fort,  and  convenience  into  your  life.  It  is  the  story  of 
this  industry  and  its  struggle  for  a start  that  vje  now  bring 
youi  Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1769,  back  to  the  frontier 
village  of  Y/ilkes-Barre  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  There 

Obadiah  Gore  and  his  brother  Daniel,  two  Blacksm.i  ths , (FADE) 
are  at  vjork. 

SOUND: 


HAMMERING  ON  IRON,  BELLOWS  PUIvTING,  NEIGH  OF  HORSE. 


Anthracite  Cnal 


TIMOTHY: 

Hovr'dy  Obadiah — how'dy,  Daniel.  Thin’c  you  can  put  a 
shoe  ch  this  mare? 

0 KADIAK: 

Recon  so,  Timothy  - if  you  can  wait  av/hile  until  we  try 
an  experiment. 

TIMOTHY: 

VOiat  are  you  goinr,  to  do? 

OB  AD  I AH  : 

See -that  pile  of  rocks  over  there'?’  Daniel  and  I have 
an  idea  we  can  make  it  burn  if  we  get  the  stuff  hot  enough. 

TIMOTHY: 

(LAUOHIHG)  Ha-that's  a good  one.  You  fellov/s  are  iest 
.wastin'  vour  time.  Lots  of  folks  have  tried  that  before, 
Vfhen  I was  more  foolish  than  1 am  now,  1 did  it  myself.  It 
won't  burn  — no  use  tryin ' , 

D/uHIEL: 

Well,  we're  agoin'  to*  Obadiah  and  I have  three  ideas 
about  it  you  never  thought  of.  First  is  

OBADIAH: 

You  get  a good  hot  fire  to  start  with  ---- 

DA1\IIEL: 

You  crack  the  coal  up  in  little  pieces  to  let  the  air 
through. 

OBADIAH: 

and  then  ’'■ou  keep  the  bellows  goin. 

TIMOTHY: 

Sounds  plumb  crasy  to  me.  (L.'JWHIHG)  But  I'll  wratch 

make  a good  storv  to  tell. 

TWO  VOICES: 

(MT.TRMUR  IK  ^'IST/uICE) 

TIMOTHY: 

(calling)  Hello  , fellows!  Come  on  over  and.w'atcH  the  great 
Gore  experiment.  They're  goin'  to  try  and  burn  black  rocks. 
It's  '"oin'  to  be  a miracle. 

VOICE  1: 

(coming  on)  They're  what,  Timothy? 

VOICE  2: 

Well,  1 never  

D.M^IEL: 

Get  the  bellows  going  a little,  Obadiah,  v/hile  I crack  up 
some  more. 

SOUND: 

BELLOWS  WORKING.  HAMMER  CRACKING  COAL. 

OBADIAH: 

All  right,  Daniel,  Throv/  it  on. 

VOICE  1: 

And  put  the  fire  out.  (GENERAL  LAUGHTER) 

SOUIJD : 

(COAL  FALLING  OH  FIRE.  SOFT  CRiiCKLE  OF  FIRE)  SUSTAIN. 

DiU^IEL: 

(QUIETLY)  Keep  the  bellov^s  going,  Obadiah. 
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SOMD ; BELLOV/S  UP 


MUSIC : 

SWJX  IN  RHYTHMICALLY. 

VOICE: 

Look,  there's  a blue  flame J 

TIMOTHY: 

Land  a livin’,  it’s  beginning 

to  catch. 

VOICE  It 

It's  burning] 

OBADIAJJ: 

It's  coal] 

VOICES: 

(EXCLAIMING)  It's  stone  coal, 
seen  anything  like  it. 

It  burns ] 

MUSIC : 

SWELLS  UP  AND  THEN  UNDER  FOR 

TRiUTSITIONj 

N/iRRATOR;  Yes,  the  black  rocks  of  the  IJyorrdr.^  Valley  woMld  burn  as 

Obadiah  and  Daniel  Gore  proved,  A few  yeahs  later  in  l'^76 
the  first  shipment  of  this  "stone  coal"  went  down  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  an  arsenal  at  Carlisle  where  it  vias 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  the  soldiers  of  Georce 
Washington.  In  1790  a hunter  named  lleoho  A.llen  discovered 
an  outcropping  coal  seam  when  his  camp  embers,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  "Set  the  mountain  on  fire".  Other  deposits  of 
the  stranfce  black  rocks  vrere  uncovered  throughout  the  region. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  entt.  rprisinm  m-en  like 
Colonel  George  Shoemaker  of  Pottsville  wore  convinced  that 
such  an  oxcc-llont  fuel  had  great  commercial  possibilities. 

To  prove  this  Colonel  Shoemaker,  a highly  respected  citizen 
of  liis  community,  went  to  the  thriving  mt’.nuf acturing  city  of 
Philade Iphia- vjith  nine  wagon  loads  of  coal  for  sale. 

mSlC : TRilKSITIOIJAL 


SHOEFAKHR  : 


TH0I5PS0N : 


WSIC: 


(FADIWG  if)  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Thompson,  this  wagon  load  of 
Schylkill  coal  is  the  finest  fuel  money  will  buy.  Miach  better 
than  that  charcoal  you’re  now  using.  If  you'll  put  it  on... 

No  use  talkin'  to  me.  Shoemaker,  I ain't  crazy  enourh  to 
fall  for  such  a proposition.  The  dang  stuff  m/on't  burn  and 
yon  can’t  convince  me  no-hov/.  Good-day,  sirJ 

CHORD  UP 


SHOEMiiKER:  It  has  taken  me  months,  Mr,  Kelly  to  bring  this  stone  coal 

here  to  Phi ladelphis the  least  you  could  do  v/onld  be  to  cive 
it  a fair  trial.  It  burns  better ...  .gives  off  m.oro  heat.... 
haS'  loss  ash...  its  cleaner... 

KELLY:  No,  sir-e-e.  You  don't  catch  me  on  such  stuff.  Stone  is 

stone  and  coal  is' coal.  Nope... won't  take  it  off  your  hands 
at  any  price. 
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rJSIC: 

CHORD  UP 

SHOE?AifER: 

It  is  being  used  all  over  north-eastern  Fenrjsylvania,  It’s 
better.  I tell  you.... gives  off  iDOre  heat,., burns  longer... 
it’s  the  best  coal..,. 

VOICE; 

I said  I don’t  v/ant  it  I 

IVJST  C : 

TRANSITIONAL  CRESCENDO  UP  AND  THEN  Ul^DER  BO 

SHOEMAKER; 

(QUIETLY)  Henry,  it’s  enough  to  discourage  anyone,  I’ve 
been  all  over  this  tovjn . . . seen  dozens  of  manufacturers ..  .and 
all  I’ve  sold  are  two  wamon  loads.  I’m  about  readv  to  give 
the  rest  of  the  cool  atway,  call  it  quits,  and  go  back  home. 

HENRY; 

But  you’ll,  lose  a lot  of.  mioney,  won’t  you.  Colonel  Shoemaker? 

SHOEMERt 

Yes,  I will.  It  has  cost  me  about  $28.00  a ton  to  get  here. 
But  it's  not  the  m.oney  I mand..o.it’s  bein.g  called  a cheat, 
faker,  and  swindler.  People  just  v.'on’t  believe  our  stone 
coal  vdll  burn. 

HENRY; 

If  vje  could  only  show  them. 

SHOEMulKER; 

I am  going  to.  Me lien  and  Bishop  purchased  one  of  the  loads 
for  their  rolling  mill.  Today  I’m.  proving  to  themi  that  if 
their  fireman  vdll  only  handle  the  coal  right,  it  will  give 
the  best  heat  in  the  v;orld. 

SOUND: 

HURRIED  RAFFIN.G  ON  DOOR 

BOY; 

(OFF  MIKE)  Colonel  Shoemaker. . .Colonel  Shoemaker! 

SHOEJAiFER; 

Yes,  what  is  it?  Come  in. 

SOUND; 

DOOR  OPENINO 

BOY; 

( BREivTHLESS ) Colonel  Shoem.aker. . .phev/. , .glad  I found  you.  You 
better  hide.  The  police  are  comdng.  I never  thought  I’d..., 

SHOEMAKER; 

lARLiT? 

BOY; 

Yes,  sir. . .they  ’ re  after  you.  You  know  that  vjagon  load  of 
black  stones  you  sold  to  the  man  vdth  the  beard  that  runs  the. 

SHOEMAKER; 

Yes,  what  about  him:? 

BOY; 

He’s  had  a v/arrant  issued  for' your  arrest .. Claim.s  you  cheated 
him  by  selling  nothing  but  rocks  that  won’t  burn.  He  says 
he  i s 

SHOEMAKER; 

This  is  the  end,  Henry,  You  get  the  men  and  take  the  team^s 
back  to  Pottsville.  I'll  go  dov/n  to  Mellen  and  Bishop’s  and 
prove  at  least  in  one  place  that  I’m  right.  I’ll  follow  along 
later. 
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KEl'RY:  ’ ‘ hliat  about  the  rest  of  the  seven  v/aron  loads,  Cclcnel'^ 

SHOEhLiKER : Dunp  it  out . . .it  av;ay.  don’t  care  what  you  do  with 

it,  .But  some  day  they’ll  learn,  (FADE)  ....  some  day  they'll 
learn . . 

hlUSIC  : TRAPS  IT  lONAL  . . , 

NARRA-TORV  ■ It  Wa-s  through  the  patient,  persistent  efforts  of  such 

■ o . industrial  pioneers  thiat  the  merits  of  hard  coal  cradv-ally 

becaire  recoernized  in  the  factories  and  forc^es  of  ef-rly 
Pennsylvania.  ^Bat  fuel  that  required  a forced  drau-rht  of 
air  or  a huge  furnace  v.'as  of  small  use  in  a kitchen  stove 
or  fireplace.  It  was  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  a rrsident  of 
■ ' V^i Ikes- Barr e , who  took  the  next  step  forward  and  me.de. 

possible  the  use  of  anthracite  for  home  heating.  One  ovr-n- 
ing  in  Februo.ry,  1808... 

SOUND  ; ' DOOR  QPE!^ING,  FIRS  CRACKLING. 

t 

(CONING  ok)  Jesse,  aren’t  you  ever  ooinc  to  bed?  It's  past 
m.idnight , 

Very  soon  no'w,  m.other,.,as  soon  as  I put  some  coal  on  the 
fire . 

Coal  on  the  fire?  1%y,  Jesse,  why  should  you  do  that? 

You’ll  only  put  it  out  I 

I hope  not... but  I don’t  knov;.  Th.^t' is  v;hy  I have  been 
staying  up  so  late... so  the  neighborhood  won't  learn  about 
it  and  have  a good  laugh  at  ny  folly  if  the  fire  should 
be  smothered. 

But  V7h,a.t  have  you  done  to  the  fire-place  ? 

(chuckling)  Don’t  be  concerned ...  it ’ s not  ruined.  All  I’ve 
done  is  to  build  up  a jamb  of  briclowork  on  the  sides,  and 
then  put  some  small  iron  bors  across  and  in  front  to:  hold 
the  fire.  Raising  the  fire  up  in  that  way  v;ill  let  the  air 
underneath  and  provide  a good  dra.ught . . .We.  11 , there  ’s',  a 
good  wood  fire  going  nov;,.. and  here  goes  the  coal. 

COAL  SHOi’ELED  FROL  BUCKET  AND  DISTRIBI’TED  ON  FTRF.  SOFT 
CRACKLING.  , , 

P/DSE 

JUDGE  FELL:  Let  us  leave  it,  mother.  Tomorrow^  we’ll  learn  wheth-^r  I'" 

right  or  wrong.  If  the  fire  keeps  going  until  then,  v;e  can 
come  doivn  to  a warm  room. ..no  fire  to  build... no  ivood  to 
chop.  -That  will  ■'bo  real  comDort  for  us,  wnn’t  it? 


IVjRS  . FELL ; 

JUDGE  FELL: 

ms.  FELL: 

JUDGE  FELL: 

lES.  FELL:, 
JUDGE  FELL: 

SOUND : 
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MJSIC  : 

TRiUTSITION/vL 

NARRATOR: 

^The  next  TTiorning 

SOUND : 

DOOR  OPENING.  FOOTSTEPS 

JUDGE  FELL: 

(EXCITEDLY)  T'other  I mother  I . . . .come  dovm  quichlyj 

The  fire’s  still  burning.  There’s  a good  bed  of  hot  coals. 
It  works  I The  grate  is  the  solution.  We  can  use  stone-coal 
in  the  house.  Our  problem  of  heating  is  solved  I 

lUJSIC  : 

TRlUMPHAi^TLY  UP  AND  THEN  BG 

NiJlRATOR: 

That  fire,  the  first  recorded  glow  of  anthr'-.cite  in  a home, 
was  to  cause  wide  rejoicing  in  the  remote  Wyoming  Valley* 
Deeply  impressed  were  Abijah  and  John  Smith,  tv^o  young  rnen 
then  engaged  in  mining  coal  for  the  local  blacksmiths. 

ABIJAH : 

(fading  in)  Listen,  John,  I know  we  lost  a lot  of  money 
last  year  when  nobody  at  Columbia  v/ould  buy  those  55  tons 
we  sent  down  the  river.  But  this  new  grate  Judge  Fell  has 
perfected  changes  the  entire  picture. 

JOKNT: 

In  ViThat  way,  Abijah? 

ABIJAtl: 

It’s  evident  nov/  that  stone-coal  can  be  used  in  any  home, 
isn’t  it? 

JOIRI: 

Yes .... 

ABIJ/lH  : 

iuid  that  opens  up  a tremendous  market,  doesn’t  it? 

JOHN: 

Yg  s • • • * 

ABIJ/iH : 

All  we  have  to  do  is  educate  people.  I’m.  for  going  back 
to  Columbia,  take  some  masons  along  to  construct  suitable 
fireplaces,  and  show  how  Wyoming  coal  should  be  burned. 

JOHN: 

Can  we  make  money  out  of  it? 

ABI  jyji : 

I thinlc  so,  A ton  of  this  coal  is  equal  in  heat-producing 
value  to  two  and  one-half  cords  of  the  best  hard  wood.  It’s 
cleaner,  slaves  labor,  and  burns  longer. 

JOFRI : 

I Icnow  all  th^it  but 

ABIJ/Ji: 

We  can  sell  it  for  less  money  than  the  wood  and  still  make  a 
good  profit. 

JOHN : 

Hm-m-m.-m,  Maybe  so.  Sounds  good  anyway.  Let's  try  it. 
(BEGIN  TO  FADE)  We’ll  build  arks  to  float  down 
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MUSIC  : TRAIhSITIOUAL 

NiiRRATOR:  The  Sniths  were  successful  and  within  a few  years  they  were 

mahinr  shipr.ents  of  coal  even  to  Few  York.  The  ’’.Tar  of  1812, 
cutting-  off  the  supply  of  fuel  frcrn  Liveroool  and  Virginia, 
created  a scarcity  which  the  young  anthracite  indusury  could 
supply _ But  transpoi-tat ion  was  difficult  and  expensive. 
There  were  no  highvirays  cr  railroads^  and  the  rivers  into  the 
coal  regions  were  not  navirable^  It  was  not  until  canals 
were  constructed  on  the  Schuyikil] , Lehigh,  Susquehanna,  and 
Delaware  i-ivers  that  coal  could  be  readily  narketed.  how- 
ever, lihe  tide  had  been  turned c.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
corn.placent  satisfaction  winh  old  methods  were  rapidly  giving 
way  to  a neiv  and  tetter  fuel... to  anthracite  coal;  Soon 
from  out  of  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  nonth-eastern 
Pennsylvania  was  to  come  a roaring  flood  of  black  rocks  that 
burned  I 


NARR.iT  OR: 

1325 

VOICE  1; 

Anthracite  first  used  to  generate  steam  for  industrial 
purposes  at  Phoenixville , Pennsylvania. 

MUSIC: 

CHORD  UP 

WiiRRATOR: 

1835 

VOICE  2: 

Antlrraoite  displaces  v/ood  on  Hudson  River  ferryboats. 

MUSIC : 

CHORD  UP 

NARRATOR: 

1836 

VOICE  3: 

David  Thomas,  of  Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania  is  hhe  fjrsh 
use  anthracite  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore. 

IffUSIC : 

CHORD  TIP 

N/imATOR : 

And  with  the  industry  grew^  the  towns  and  cities 

VOICE  1: 

Scranton,  Carbondale,  Pittston,  Plymouth,  Nanticoke,  and 
Yifilkes-Barre , 

MUSIC: 

CHORD  UP 

VOICE ; 

Kazelton,  Mahanoy  City,  Stenandoah,  Frackville,  Ashland  and 
St.  Clair. 

IV^GIC  : 

CHORD  UP 

VOICE  3: 

Tamaqua,  Dans  ford,  Pobtsville,  Minerevllle , Mount  Carmel, 
and  Shamokin. 
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kT/SIC  : 

CVORD  SUSTAINED 

MRATOR: 

Into  a rerion  containing  the  richest  deposits  of  hard 
coal  to  be  found  an\n/'/here  in  the  world,  the  people  care. 

They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  east,  from.  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Germany,  Russia,  Iceland,  thie  Balkans,  Italy,  to  sink 
the  shafts,  mine  the  coal,  ri;n  the  cars,  man  the  breakers, 
and  send  cut  a superb  fuel  to  light  the  fires  of  the  nation. 
Faced  daily  with  danger  and  death,  over-coming  tremendous 
problems,  they  helped  to  make  Pennsylvania  the  greatest 
industrial  state  in  the  Union,  the  great  Arsenal  of 
Democracy, 

VOICE  1: 

In  1941  Pennsylvania  produced  more  than  50  m.illion  tons  of 
Anthracite.  This,  together  with  the  bituminous  output, 
equalled  one-third  of  the  no.t ion's  coal. 

VOICE  2 : 

This  coal  is  vital  for  victory.  Today  the  mines  of  this 
great  Comm.onwea  1th  have  only  one  aim,  one  objective;  to  keep 
bright  the  flames  of  freedom. 

VOICE  3; 

Out  from  the  tunnels  of  the  earth,  dov;n  through  the  crushers 
of  the  collieries,  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  is  roaring  in 
ever-increasing  tide.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  men  and 
women  v/ho  make  up  this  great  industry,  are  ready  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  m^ake  any  sacrifico,  fulfill  all  demands  the 
national  effort  may  require.  That  is  the  role  of 
PEWrSYLVAT’lA  - UEYCTOUE  OP  DEMOCRACv. 

SONG: 

PEUUSYLVAI'IA  (first  T:/0  bars,  TEEiJ  EUk) 

AhkOUIICER: 

You  have  just  iieard  other  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 

PEDES  xYY/AriA  - EEYSTOi'E  bF  DPjFlOCRl.CY,  prepared  and  produced 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Tlistor icei.1  Commission  in  cooperation 
v.'ith  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Re  Ip  solve  the  national 
transoortation  problem  by  putting  in  at  once  your  fuel 
requirem.ents  for  next  vjinter.  Clean  out  and  clieck  your 
heating  plant.  Make  it  last  for  the  duration.  Conserve, 
don't  waste.  Siay  ■''rar  bonds  and  stamsps.  Listen  again  next 
v/eek  for  a.nother  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  great 
Commonwealth  - PEIirS'^LVAhlA  - KEYSTOUe' OF  DEMOCRACY. 

SONG; 

PEIIESVLVII^IA  TkROUOH  TO  CLOSE. 
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MDRETT  ^REGG  CURTIN 


PROGRAi:  #18 
RADIO  SERIES 


PENNSYLVA13IA  HISTORICAL  COMISSION 

"PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 

ANN  OTOj  C ER : Pennsylvania  - 

SONG; PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  T-TO  BARS.  . .THEN  HUM. . . ) 

ANNOTJIjCER  : . . . * . .Keystone  of  DenocracyJ 


SONG; PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  2nd  STRAIN.  . .THEN  HUIL  .> ) 

ANNOUNCER;  Again  we  present  another  in  a series  of  prcorans — ' 

PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY— historical  Irana- 
tizations  shnv/ing  the  part  our  own  state  ^f  Penns'-lvania 
plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  tliOse  frrty-eight  United 
States... in  the  preservation  of  Anerican  denocracy.  This 
series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  with 
the  glorious  history  of  our  great  Commonv/ealth-- 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY: 

SONG; PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  01^1) 

VOICE;  It  is  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  1861,  ladies  and 

gentlem.en.  In  six  xveeks  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  inaugur- 
ated President  of  the  United  States.  The  movement  for 
secession  is  sweeping  the  Southern  States.  The  Union 
seems  ready  to  collapse.  In  Harrisburg,  a new  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  is  being  inaugurated  into  office.  VJhat 
dees  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  have  to  say?  Listen  - he  is 
speaking. 

CURTIN;  (fade  IN)  " . . . ,no  State  nor  combination  of  States,  can 

voluntari  ly  secede  from,  the  Union.  To  permit  a state  to 
withdrav;  at  pleasure,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  is 
to  confess  that  our  governm.ent  is  a failure.  Pennsylvania 
can  never  acquiesce  in  such  a co.nspiracy,  nor  assent  to  a 
doctrine  which  involves  the  destruction  of  the  governrient. 
It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  national  authorities  to  stay 
the  progress  of  anarchy  and  enforce  the  lav/s,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  a united  people,  will  give-  them,  an 
honest,  faithful,  and  active  support.  The  people  mean  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  national  union  at  every 
hazard."  (FADE  OUT) 


CROiTO : 


APPLAUSE  AND  CHEERS 


And  rev;  Grogg  Curtin 


liUSIG  : 

TRAKSITICK/iL  AND  THEN  3G 

II/JTuiTCR : 

Curtin’s  words  struck  the  ke^ri'iote  of  his  actioiis  during 
the  years  of  struggle  to  coirs.  VTren  President-elect 
Lincoln  traveled  through  Pennsylvania  on  his  way  to 
ITashington  late  in  February,  1861,  he  found  encourage- 
ment and  support  at  Harrisburg.  On  April  7,  tlie  nov/ 
President  sent  Governor  Curtin  an  urgent  message  to  come 
to  ITashingt on,  Curtin  arrived  at  the  V/hite  House  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day.  He  found  Lincoln  waiting  for 
hin  alone,  A shavdovj  darkened  the  faco  of  the  President. 
His  head  via.s  bent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  d.angcr  of  his 
cou.ntry  and  the  responsibility  of  riis  office. 

irusic : 

OUT 

LliCOLF: 

(wEARY)  Come  in,  lA.  Curtin. 

SOUIID  : 

DOOR  CLOSING 

CURTIR: 

Nr.  President,  you  sent  for  ::io? 

LIl'iCOLil : 

Ah,  yes.  Nr.  Curtin.  It  is  lost  gratifying  to  seo  how 
quickly  you  have  r.,spondod.  N'ill  you  bo  seated,  sir? 
Bring  up  that  cho.ir.  (PAUSE)  Nr.  Curtin,  our  country 

is  facir,g--unprc’par'jd-a  serious  crisis 1 think  I miay 

say  the  most  serious  it  has  >.'Vor  known  since  its  found- 
ation. I an  sor^-.  Iv  troubled.  I look  to  you  for  help. 

C'IRTIF; 

Nr.  President,  .eay  I repeat  what  I am  sure  you  already 
knew?  In  an/  matter  which  concerns  the  welfaro  of  our 
country  you  can  coeint  on  :ee  o.nd  on  the  pjeoplc  of 
Ponnsylaaania  to  the  last  penny  of  oi.ir  wealth  and  to  the 
last  drop  of  ov.r  blood. 

Lli'COLH: 

Pih,  Nr.  Curtin,  why  did  I not  send  for  you  sooner?  Just 
to  be  with  you  gives  v.'.o  confidence.  I an  sure  you  c.an 
ho  Ip  no  . 

CURT IK: 

P/hat  do  you  vm.nt  mo  to  do? 

LIi'CCLK; 

■pou  know  the  situation  in  the  South.  I am  afraid  that 
na.ttcrs  have  reached  the  breaking  point.  Ny  concern 
noi;  is  for  o’lr  armies  and  posts  in  the  threatened  areas--- 
which  in  their  present  condition  could  never  v/ithstand 
o.ttack.  I had  hoped  that  before  this  rc inf orccncnts 
m.ight  bo  brought  up,  but  nothing  has  boon  donc---and  by 
now  it  may  bo  too  late. 

CURT IK: 

Is  it  so  serious?  But  v/hy  have  no  preparations  boon-— 
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LIIICOUIs 


o 


GUHTIiJ: 

\ 

LIIICOLII : 

CURTIII: 

LINCOLIJ : 

CURT  III: 

I viUSIC  : 

/JTUOUI^CER ; 


I cj'.nnot  stress  too  stronglr  hev;  grove  the  si'juobion  i 
To  r.^  judgiront  the  opening  - f hostilities  is  only  a 
natter  of  days — porho.ps  of  hours.  But  I can  do.  rn  thing 

officially  to  rioct't'no  danger nr/’  ho.nds  are  tied. 

Congress,  you  krov/,  is  n^t  in  session,  and  t.t/  pov/ers  as 
President  arc  so  linitcd  that  -nithout 

(CluiSI:  OF  FIST  OF  DESK)  Then  you  rust  go  to  the  states 
for  action.  The  people’ “of 'Pennsylvania  nill  not  staiod 
by  v/itheut  preparation  v/hilo  the.  'Jni'  n is  dra-'ocri  into,  a 
life  struggle'. 

I knon  I v/as  right  in  sonding  fy.r  you,  ilr , Curtin,  Tho 
Pennsylvani.'.  lo gislatuity  is  in  s.ession  non,  ’’.'Pill  they 
respond,  do  you  think,  if  you  present,  the  s'c-bjoct  to' 
thcT’  seriously?  ' ‘ 

Respond?  They  ndll  do.  everything  .p''Gsible  u.ndcr  i.v,.ven 
to  safeguard  the  free  governrnnt  of  tho  "nnitod  So^.tos, 
L'jr.  Linc.oiln,  you  erm  depend  cn  that,  , 

If  only  thoy  can  act  soon  enough  1 Ther.:  is  no  tirn  tr 
lose.  Gan  you  io.avc  h'aslnington  in  the  iaorning? 

I vron't  be  her*;  i'.i  tho  oi..  rning nc/t  if  ther  i is  a trai 

out  tonightl 


CRASHIITC  CKORD.  TJdjRI  FAST,  EhCITIFG, 


LCCOhPTIVE  oCUTd: 


E 


CT. 


FADE  FOR 

The  next  day — -A’pril  ’ninth tho  C-onoral  Assoiably  o.t 

Harrisburg  listened  to  Gevern^.r  G/irtin ''S  urge hf  vx- s sago 
and  i;ur:.Gdiatc Iv  passed  '--.n  act  appr epriating  the  sum  of 
half  0.  million  dal'iars  f -r  tho  purpe'sn  o‘f"'a'rr[ihg‘'ahd 
cquipning  the  i.iili-bia  of  the  state,  Ro  soleitions  also 
v/crc  adopted  irnaninoufely  pledging  "the  support  of  this 
Comr.ionn'C’alth  to  orny  .anounc  and  to  ary  extent,  to  tho 
govcriTaent  of  the  'United  Stirtcs.tc  enforce  its  lav/s, 
protect  its  proport;/,  and  pres^.-rve  its  integrity," 

Thus  Pe’ans.y'lve.nia  wo.s  the  first  stf.te  in  the  Union — -e’7 
before  tho  Federal  govcrnr.cnt---t'o'  ro ctjgpizc  'a'hd'  take 
p.ctio’i  upon  tho  giaavc  peril  confronting  the  nation  at  t 
outbreak  of  tho  Civil  War, 

ILUIT lAL,  ’oTllUa ITG’,'  FADE  . IRIDER  FCR . . . 


IIUSIC  i 


Andreiv  Gregg  C'ortin 


I'lARiUTOR : 

On  April  txvelfth  Fort  Sunter  was  fired  upon.  On  that 
day  Governor  Curtin  ivas  again  in  Washington,  offering 
the  services  of  the  Pennsylvania  lailitia  to  the  President 
On  April  fifteenth  Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers 
and  the  raen  of  Pennsylvania  responded  v/ith  an  ovenvhe lin- 
ing torrent  of  replies. 

SOUl'ID  : 

TEIEGPj-J^H  KEY  CLICKING 

RARRATOR : 

Phi  lade  Iphia.  -. . , . 

VOICE  : 

I rospectfully  offer  you  the  services  of  ry  company,  tlio 
Washington  Blues.. 

NARilATOR  : 

Chamber sburg. . . . 

VOICE  ; 

If  aided  in  uniforms,  eight  hundred  to  one  thoi.isand  .rnn, 

I v/ill  report  in  person  tomorrov/  evening. 

AHROUITCER ; 

Pittsburgh. .... 

VOICE  ; 

In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  the  fifth  of  January,  I 
report  First  Pennsylvania  Zouaves  ready  for  service...... 

NiiRiU^TOR  : 

Lewistown. ..... 

VOICE  : 

Wc  ho.ve  the  requisite  number  of  men  and  v;ill  be  down 
tonight.  Have  quarters  ready. 

NiiRR^VrOR : 

Allentoivn ..... 

VOICE  ; 

I have  a full  company  ready  at  .a  moi.'ent’s  notice.  I 
consider  myself  in  s''rvico.  Answer, 

SOUND  ; 

OUT 

I'lUS  IC  : 

UP  AND  FADE  IP:^DER  FOR.... 

lUiRTOITOR : 

Septeiober  10,  18G1,  at  Tcnnallytown.  In  the  presence  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Co'xaandor  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Governor  Curtin  presented  to  the 
volunteers  of  Pennsylvania  the  flags  of  their  regiments^ 

LiUSIC  ; ■ 

UI^  AND  OUT 

CURTIN; 

(FnDE  IN  WNDER  WUSIC)  Liberty,  Civilization,  and  Christ- 
ianity hang  upon  the  result  of  this  great  contest,  God 
is  for  the  truth  and  the  right.  Stand  by  your  oolors^ 
my  friends,  this  day  delivered  to  you,  and  the  right 
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I;IUSIC  : 
MiLBiij'i.TOR : 

I;IUSIC  ; 
DOCTOR  : 

CURTIF : 

DOCTOR  : 
CURTIF: 

DOCTOR: 

CURTIF: 

DOCTOR: 


And  rev/  Gregr^  C irtin 

v/ill  prevail.  I present  to  you,  todae-',  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  these  beau.tifvi.l 
colors.  I place  in  vour  hands  the  honor  of  ^/o'ur  Ctate, 
If  you  fail,  hearts  and  hoiriGS  will  be  made  desolate. 

If  you  succeed,  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  vdll  re- 
joice over  your  success,  and  on  your  return  you  v/il],  ''O 
hailed  as  heroes  v/ho  have  gone  forth  to  battle  for  the 
right.  They  folloiv  you  v/ith  their  prayers  j they  look 
to  yo’.i  to  vindicate  a great  government,  to  sustain 
legitimate  power  and  to  crush  out  rebellion.  Pay  the- 
God  of  battles,  in  Eis  ITisdom,  protect  your  lives,  and 
nay  right,  truth  and  Justice  prev;'.ill" 

PERU  SOLSxFE  SEGUl  OFF  TO  OIII F0U3  CHORDS. 

Despite  the  v/h ole -hear ted  support  of  tlvo  pooplo  of  the 
Forth,  the  Union  arraies  in  the  first  year  of  tho  wo.r 
suffered  one  crushing  defeat  aft_r  another,  Coiifidenco 
and  courage  gave  ■’vay  to  despair.  Gloom  filled  the 
hearts  of  the  nation.  Governor  Andrev;  Curtin  was  then 
an  invalid,  confined  to  his  room,  bvit  he  rcniemberod 
that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  pledged  thoir  ut- 
most aid  to  the  go'/ernmont , and  ho  determined  to  act  in 
the  hour  of  crisis. 

OUT  ilBRUPTLY 


Hr.  Curt  ini  I did  not  expect  to  see  you.  up  and  dressed 
today. 

Yes,  Doctor,  I ho.voj  some  business  to  attend  to--prossing 
matter s--affairs  of  state. 

But  you're  not  wclli  You  should  be;  in  bcdl 

Perliaps  so.  But  I m.ust  sec  I.,r.  S;.u.-mj.rd  about  a plan  I 
have.  It's  more  important  than  .my  illness. 

You  can't  leave  this  room.  As  your  physician  I forbid 
it  1 

Doctor,  toll  mp if  you  vmro  governor  of  Pennsylvania 

today,  v/ould  you  lot  any  illness  ’icoop  you  in  bed  while 
your  country  goc/s  down  to  defeat?  I.ian,  thorn's  wor:;  to 
be  done.  17e  must  show  the  President  and  our  arir/ios,  and 
the  robe  Is,  that  wv;  still  stand  behind  the  ITorthern 

oo.use  . I'm  going  to  suggest  a mooting a confur  ^nce  of 

all  the  governors  of  tho  loyal  states. 

But  governor,  in/che  past  you  hav-.; . . . . 
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Andrew  Gregg  Curtin 


CURT I H: 

The  oast  be  hanged!  That's 
about  the  future and  what 

over  with  nov/,  I'rn  thinking 
we  can  do  for  victory nev/i 

TFJSIC  : 

EXCITIlYl,  FARE  FOR... 

SOTJUD; 

CLICKING  TELEGRAPH  KET 

VOICE  I: 

To  all  the  governors  of  the 

Hortiiern  states:  We  invite 

a Tr.ee ting  of  the  governors  of  trie  loyal  States  to  be 
held  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  tv/enty- fourth 
instart.  Signed,  Andrev/  Gregg  Curtin,  Pennsylvania. 


SOUND : 

UP  /J'lD  CUT. 

LFJSIC  : 

TRAi^STTIOUAL 

AMOULiCSR  : 

In  response  to  Goi'crnor 
ernors  m.et  on  Soptomber 
They  were  united  in  one 

C u r t in's  i m-'  i t a t i c n , the  g r v - 
24,  1862,  o.t  Altoona,  ?onns;,^lv.a 
hope one  aim and  they/  were 

spired  by  the  noincntous  event  of  tvo  days  before The 

Emancipation  rroclar.iation  which  Lincoln  had  issued  on  the 
twenty-second . After  less  than  an  hour's  do  liberation, 
the  governors  drew  up  and  signed  an  address  to  the 
President,  which  was  to  restore  the  failing  noro.lo  cf 
the  forth  and  unite  the  country  in  a firrr.  determination 
to  see  the  v/ar  tltrough  to  victory.  As  the  Altoona 
Conference  adjourned  that  aft^-rnocn,  the  address  of  the 
gov..rnors  sped  across  the  wires  to  Lincoln  in  ILashington. 

SOUllD  ; CLICKING  ILLEGlUAdT 

VOICE:  Yfc  ir.oan  to  continue contending  against  treason,  re- 

bellion, and  the  public  onordos ...  .supporting  the  arms  of 
the  Union  until  its  cause  shall  conquer;  until  find  vic- 
tory shall  porch  upon  our  stand;ird.  Impressed  in  the 
conviction  that  an  army  of  r-.' serves  ought,  until  the  -war 
shall  end,  to  be  constantly  kept  on  foot,  to  be  raised, 
armed,  equipped  and  trained  at  ho  r.c , and  ready  for  emer- 
gencies, wo  respectfully  ask  the  President  to  cc.ll  for 
such  a force  of  vcluntcers  for  one  year's  service  of  not 
loss  than  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  aggregate...... 

Wc  hail  in  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  oncourag'Xl  hope 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  declaring  crna.ncipated 
from  bondage  all  persons  held  to  service  o.s  slaves  in 
the  rebel  States. 

The  splendid  valor  of  our  soldiers,  their  patient 
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Andrev.'  Curtin 


endurance,  their  liTc.nly  patriotism,  and  their  devotion  to 
duty,  derianJ  from  us  end  from  all  the  ir  countrymen  the 
hoiaago  of  the  since  rest  ^ratitudo,  and  the  pl-.-dg-  of  our 
constant  r o ii:' force Ln-nt  and  suoport . . .^ind  nov/  presenting 

to  our  nati>ni-al  maristrato  the  conclusions  of  cur  delib- 
erations, u’c  dcvo':c5  ourselves  to  our  co’jntry's  sorvico, 
and  wc  avrll  surround  ■'rho  President  in  o’r.r  constant  sup- 
port, trusting  tha'^  the  fidelity  and  zesil  of  the  loyal 
Sta'tos  and  oeoplo  v:ill  ah'/ays  as'uurc  hiv.i  that  ho  ivill 
bo  constantly  maintcained  in  purs’iing  ;7ith  vigor  this  v/e.r 
for  the  preservation  of  the  nationa.l  life  and  the  hopes 
of  human Itv, 


IdJSIC  ; 
lIAdiRATOR : 


IPJSIC  ; 


FAIJE  IP  UP. 


The  effect  of  the  Altoona  Confcrenc.,.  upon  tru;  iiation  far 
s'orpassG'l  e"on  tnc  hopes  of  Governor  Curtin,  It  aroused 
the  slumbering  spirio  of  the  northern  force, s,,, it  taught 
the  rebellious  Sou-ch  thr.t  it  mu’st  dor.  1 v.'ith  a united 
nation.  The  Altoona  Conference  has  been  c-sllc  d the 

pivotal  point  of  the  V/ar thq  dGcisia>-c  act  ’vliich  restored 

the  courage  of  the  North  and  tur'iod  th,  tide  of  ba.ttle  in 
fa.vor  of  the  Uiaion,  Thus  did  Pcrir!S,/'lv‘-i.nia ' s rnar  governor, 
Andrev/  Greg;.,  C^.rtin,  servo  his  country  in  its  hour  of  need, 

TRIIIiPEANT,  Fi.Ej  PGR,,.. 


VOIC^  I; 


VOICE  II: 


VOICE  III  : 


MSIC  ; 


As  in  the  d.ays  of  the  Civil  ’i/ar,  Pennsylvania  is  still 

the  keystone  of  the  national  effort still  a Ico.dor  in 

the  nation's  struggle  for  victor, /■. 


In  the  time  cf  Governor  C;.rtin  the  Nudan  v/as  threatonod 
by  forces  v/hich  so'vght  to  overthrov/  it  from  ndthin. 

Today  our  nation  is  menaced  from  vviihout by  mad  tyrants 

whose  avcvjod  purpose  is  to  destroy  '.very  ideal,  cv^.ry 
social  gain,  of  the  Arcr^co.n  life. 


N OVJ  ••  “ cl  3 in  the  past Pennsylvania  is  ’veotihg  this 

challenge.  Giving  without  qu.  stion,  her  ’’en,  mnney. 


and  material  to  the  cause  of  fro-.„do",  this  great 
Cor.'jrionwGalth  is  again  showing  thi..  same  spirit  v/hich  has 


.Iways  mdo  PEinAYDlANIA  --  KEISTOIE  OP  DEIDCRIA: 


PENNoYUAUTIn  TO  ETO  OP  SECOIID  STR.I’^ 


AFRO  ■’'RICE  R : You.  have  just  hoard  another  i'n  the  series  of  broadcasts 

prepared  andi  produced  by  thr.  Fonnsylvania  Historical 
Commission  o.nd  in  cooperation  r.dth  the  State  Coiracil  of 
Defense',  In  this  total  war,  you  are  v soldier  on  tho 
home  front.  Your  effort,  your  cooperation,  ar^  vitally 
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Androiv  Gregg  Curtin 


iraportant.  Do  your  po.rt.  Deny  yourso lf--savG — and  buy 
war  bonds  and  stamps.  Listen  in  next  wot^lc,  sane  tirrjo, 
same  station,  for  another  episode  in  this  history  of 
PEif-SYLVALIA  - ICE  foTOX  OP  DDI^CRACY. 


LFJSIC  : 


EBhI'SYLVyil'IA  THDOYOF  ?0  CLC3E 


P^^l^^l'ISYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  C OIT.n:  3 SI  OH 


PROGRi.!'.'  #19 


DANIEL  BOONE 


Ri^X'IO  SEFlIES 


"PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 


iXNOUl'ICER : Pennsylx’-ania 

SONG ; PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  BARS  . . .THBI-^  HINA.) 

ANNOUNCER:  Keystone  of  Deiuocracyl 

SONG:  PENNSYLV.-XIA  (TO  EI’D  OF  SECOND  STRAIN ..  .THEN  HUM..) 


AiNI?OUNCER;  Aigain  vie  present  "Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of  Derocracy"  r.n 

historical  dramatization  showing  the  part  our  f:reet  State  nf 
Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  f*rty- 
eight  United  States,  This  program  is  prepared  and  produced 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better 
?/ith  the  glorious  historv  of  our  great  Commonurealth , 
Pennsylvania  - Keystone  of  DenocracyJ 

SONG:  PSIRSYLV;XIA  (UP  iUID  a^T) 


KAJmAJOR: 
VOICE  1: 
VOICE  2: 
MTSIC  : 


Daniel  Bo one  I 
I-’i Ider ne s s scout  I 
Indian  fighter i 

SHiiRP  CliORB.  . .HOLD  AND  FADE  FOR  BG 


NA^RylTOR; 


MOTHER : 


History  has  recorded  Daniel  Boone  as  America's  greatest  woods- 
man and  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  the.  West,  His  skill, 
daring,  courage,  and  leadership  in  suiding  frontier  families 
along  his  VJildorness  Road  into  Kentucky  have  immortalized  his 
name  in  the  annuls  of  the  nation.  But  few  people  realize  that 
it  was  in  Pennsyl’^ania,  in  Berks  county  near  the  present  city 
of  Reading,  that  Daniel  Boone  received  the  education  that  v.^r.s 
to  fit  him  for  the  life  he  was  to  live.  Porn  in  1734,  younc 
Daniel,  as  he  grev/  up,  would  often  go  to  a stone  in  the  fire- 
place of  the  family's  humble  cabin. . . . (FnDE) 

(SHiliPLY)  Daniel: 


DAJJIEL:  Yes,  ma . 

MOTHER:  Yvhat  are  you  doing  at  the  fireplace? 


DARIIEL: 


Just  measurin' , 'ma. 


Daniel  Boone 


MOTHER : 

You’ll  be  getting  burned  as  v/ell  if  you  don’t  stand  rivay. 

Ever  since  your  father  made  that  promise,  you’ve  been 
measuring  yourself  every  day. 

D/OilEL: 

But  lookee  inaJ  I’m  right  up  to  that  stone.  I reckon  I’m 
big  enough  nowl  That’s  the  stone  pa  said  would  shov'  when 

I’m  big  enough  to  get  a rifle.  Do  you  see,  ma?  Looki 

MOTHER : 

I see  son.  Now  get  av^ay  from  the  fireplace.  Your  father 
v;ill  be  homo  soon  r.nd  wantin’  his  vittles  ready.  I declare, 
that’s  him  cornin’  up  the  trail  nov;. 

DAHIEL; 

Do  you  think  he’s  noticed,  ma?  Do  you  think  hi- ’s  noticed 

I'm  big  enough  to  c;irry  a rifle?  Do  you,  ma? 

MOTHER : 

Daniel,  there's  wood  to  be  fcitched  for  the  fire. 

D/J'-IEL: 

Yes,  ma. 

SOUHD: 

FOOTSTEPS  FADIi'if  OFF 

FATHER: 

(fading  on)  The  Millers  from  Olcy  xvish  ye  the  best  of  health, 
Sarah,  tHiere’s  Dan'l?  I brung  him  somethini 

MOTHER : 

You  haven't  gone  and  brought  hivi  a rifle,  have  you.  Squire? 

FATHER : 

Now,  Sarah,  Dan’ Is  gettin  nigh  on  to  tv«'lve  years.  It’s 
time  hci  should  be  alenowin  ’ how  to  pertect  himself. 

MOTHER : 

'Pears  te  me  he  should  be  taught  some  book  lamin'  first. 

FATHER : 

Let  the  girls  do  the  apellini  Dan’ll  do  the  shootin'I  I’ll 
take  him  out  right  after  I’ve  had  my  vittles  and  larn  him.  a 
little,  I df'n’t  want  it  said  a Boone  can’t  prime  a rifle. 

MUSIC: 

TRANSITIONAL FADE  OUT  BEHIND 

SOUND : 

ONE  RIFLE  SHOT 

FATHER : 

Missed  again.  Dan’ll  Here,  let  me  show  you  once  more.  Then 
you  can  see  what  ■'’■ou 're  doin’  wrong.  Now,  v/hat  do  I do 
first? 

DAI^'IEL: 

Rest  the  butt  of  the  rifle  on  the  ground... an’  pour  powder  in 
the  barrel  from  the  horn. 

FATHER : 

And  it’s  done  careful-like  ’cause  your  powder’s  likely  to 
run  out  afore  you  know  it.  Then  what? 

DA13IEL: 

Then  you  put  the  ball  on  the  patch  cloth  an’  push  it  down 
the  barrel  with  the  ramrod. 
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FATHER:  Rig;htJ  It's  a good  head  you  have  on  your  shouldorsv  Just 

like  all  the  Boones.  How,  watch  hov/  to  sot  your  rifle.  Get 
it  good  an'  firir.  against  your  shoulder .aim  at  your  tareet.. 
hold  your  breath  for  a second  to  keep  your  gun  steady. . .then 
squeeze  the  tr igger . . ,don ’b  pull,  sqvi.eeze  the  trirger. 

SOUND; GUI^  SHOT...  COVER  WITH  fUSIC  . . ..HOLD  YUID  FADE 

PIUS  10; TR./LNSITIONi.L  ;UiD  FIDE 

SOUHD; GOERAL  CROWD  AP  LIB  FROM  Ii?EU...H0LD  BEHIND 

MAI*! ; (off  FIFE)  Now,  we're  agoin'  to  hold  the  shcotin*  match, 

the  .prize  bein’  this  fancy  powder  horn,  v/ith  gtnav^:inr  silver 
trinnin’s,  imybody  that  kin  hold  a gun  kin  enter .. .even 
the  v/oifton-folks J (GENERiiL  L/JJGHTER)  The  one  that  gits  the 
closest  to  the  knot  on  yonder  trr.e  gets  the  prize,  Dovf, 
who’s  goin’  to  be  first  to  tryt 

SOUl’D ; AD  LiB  UP... SHOUTS  OF  ’’LIE”,  ’’HERE”,  ETC. 


MAN; 


JENNINGS : 
MAN: 
SOUND; 
VOICE ; 


Wait  a minute,  hold  up  than.’  Everybody  can’t  all  try  at  once. 
Get  in  lincj  Now,  Bill  Jennings,  you’re  first.  Take  your  aim 
at  that  tr  eo..,It's  only  about  a hunnert  and  fifty  yards  or  so. 
(PAUSE)  Ye  ready? 

Aye { ^ . . . . , 

Then^  let’s  see  yuh  try  jin'  take  the  prize, 

AD  LIB  DIES  TO  MTOLTIR. . .RIFLE  SHOT' 


(Fj'iR  off)  Orit  inch  from  the  knotj 


SOUND ; aD  LIB  ’’NICE  SHOOTIN”,  ”PURTY  CLOSE”,  ETC. 

MAN;  Next,  Jim  Peeke  1 Take  your  aim>  Jim, 

SOUND ; AD  LIB  F/J)ES  TO  BG... RIFLE  SHOT 

VOICE:  (far  off)  A half  inch  Rv:v.y  from  Bill  Jennings 

SOUND;  LIB  AS  BEFORE. . .FADE  TO  BG 


markj 


VOICE  1; 
VOICE  2: 

VOICE  3: 


Here,  whar  you  pushin’,  sonny? 

Watch  out  you  don’t  be  atrippin’  over  your  gun  bar’l,  ;''’ouny 
un’.  (L/iUGHS  LOUDLY) 

F/har  bo  ye  goin? 
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DANIEL: 
SOUND: 
VOICE  1: 
D/JJIEL: 
VOICE  2: 

SOUND : 
VOICE  3: 

VOICE  1: 
rj\N : 
SOUND : 
VOICE : 
SOUND : 


NARRATOR: 


LUSIC  : 


Daniel  Boone 

I’m  enterin’  the  shoot  in’  contest,  that’s  t'/here  I bo  roin’ 
GElomAL  L/NJG?^TER  FROH  THE  I.IEN 


VJhose  boy  be  ye? 

Squire  Boone's. 

Viiell  then,  go  home  and  have  him  saw  off  a piece  of  that  rifle 
o’yourn  so's  you  can  handle  it  I 

GENERi.L  L.'!UGHTER  FROM  MEN 


Let  the  young  nipper  get  ahead  of  ye,  John.  "'g’H  all  have  a 
good  laugh* 

Sure  I Here,  sonny  get  ri'ght  up  in  front  here. 

All  right  then,  Dan '1,  let's  see  what  you  l:in  do. 

IJ)  LIB  BEHIND  (PAUSE)  SINGLE  RIFLE  SHOT 

(F/Ji  OFF)  Plumb  through  the  center  of  the  Imoti 

AD  LIB  EXCLMATIONS  OF  SI'RPRISE.  COVER  YilTH  IfJSIC,  HOLD  /*ND 
FADE  BEHIND 

Not  only  did  D''-niel  have  an  eye  for  good  shooting,  but  being 
plied  to  the  blacksmith's  trade,  he  also  possessed  consider- 
able skill  in  the  maintaining  and  repairing  of  rifles.  Young 
Boone's  Uncle  Jim,  as  the  frontiersman  in  his  later  years 
testified,  contributed  much  to  his  knowledge  of  wood-crfsft. 
Their  journeys  together  in  the  Pennsylvania  woods  were 
expeditions  of  training. 

TR/J^SITIOFAL 


SOUND  ; FOOTSTEPS- TmOUGH  MOODS LEAVES  AilD  BRiuNCHES  CRA.CKLING 

UNCLE:  Quick,  Daniel I ....  Over  this  way,  follow  mej 

SOUND : CRACKLING  AND  SUISEING  SOUND  UP 

DAlilEL:  (LOV^)  PJha.t's  the  matter.  Uncle  Jim?  Somethin* 

UlTCLE:  Just  follow  me,  Daniel. 

SOUND: CRACKLING  UP  .iND  CUT 

UNCLE:  You  see,  boy,  you  weren't  sharp  on  the  lookout  that  time,  you 

didn't  see  it. 
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DMIEL; 

Sec  v/hat.  Uncle  Jim? 

UNCLE; 

The  black  bar  down  yonder.  Sec? 

DiUJIEL; 

Yep,  I kin  now. 

UNCLE; 

Well... we  were  travelin’  with  the  wind  behind  us... and  that 
bar  was  pickin'  up  our  scent.  She  would  have  been  on  to  us 
in  no  time,  Imd  it  ain't  easy  to  tangle  with  a hungry  bar 
that's  just  come  out  of  her  v;inter  sleep. 

DANIEL; 

But  Uncle  Jim,  we've  got  two  rifles,  'Twould  a been  no  job 
at all  to  bring  her  down. 

UNCLE; 

Vve've  got  all  the  rations  we  can  carry  now,  Dani<il.  Wli''.t 
would  we  do  with  her  if  we  did  kill  that  bar? 

DANIEL; 

V/ell , . .uh . . I don't  rightly  know.  Uncle  Jim,  Reckon  w-;  'd 
jest  kill  her. 

UNCLE: 

Then  remember  this,  sonny.  I learnt  it  once  from  an  Injun. 
Don't  kill  more  game  than  you  kin  eat,  'cause  you'll  be 
bakin'  meat  from  somebody  else's  mouth.  T'is  a God-fearin' 
man  that  don't  take  more  than  he  needs,  Rem.cmber  that,  Daniel 

MUSIC: 

COVER... HOLD  AND  FnDE  BEHIND 

NARRATOR: 

Young  Boone's  boyhood' in  the  hills  of  Berks  county  were 
cram.med  v/ith  lessons  such  as  these.  It  ivas  these  teachings 
that  were  to  make  him  into  a great  wilderness  scout.  In 
Daniel's  sixteenth  year  his  father  came  home  one  day  and  said- 

FATHER ; 

Sarah,  our  children  are  well  nigh  grown  up  now.  I've  been 
bearin'  good  reports  about  the  land  farther  south  and  west,, 
dovm  Virginy  and  Carolina.  Huntin'  and  fishin'  rood.  Plenty 
of  green  fields  for  grazin'  the  herd  and  good  bottom  land 
for  plantin'.  I think  mebbe  we  ought  to  be  packin'  up  and 
gettin'  on.  (BEGIN  TO  Fi'J)E)  vfe  could  get... 

msic : 

TRiiNSITIONAL. . .HOLD  AND  THEN  EG 

N/iRRiiTOR; 

In  April,  1750,  arrangements  for  departure  were  concluded  and 
v/agons  loaded  for  the  long  journey,  A new  life  , of  exciting 
adventures  was  open  for  Daniel  Boone,  A few  years  later  he 
was  to  serve  in  the  ill-fated  Braddock  Expedition.  Then 
there  were  to  cone  a time  when  his  leadership  v/as  to  guide 
safely  fam.ilie-s  of  settlers  over  the  Yililderness  Road  into 
the  fertile  and  broad  lands  of  Kentucky,  /nd  for  generations 
the  seige  of  Boonesborough  was  to  be  recounted ...  It  vras  in 
winter  at  a salt  lick  outside  the  fort  he  had  established 
that  four  Shawnee  warriors  Captured  the  famous  scout  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  He  v:as  taken  to  the  tribal  cl.irf  Black 
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CHIEF: 


BOONE; 


FiiRRATOR : 


SOUND; 


Fish,  (BEOtIII  to  FiDE)  who  said 

So...freat  white  hunter  nov;  captive.  It  well,  Without 
leader,  your  people  be  my  captives  too,  Tomorrov;  make  war 
on  forti 


No,  Oh  great  Chief  Black  Fish,  I have  a better  plan,  We  do 
not  want  war  with  your  tribe.  Listen  to  words  of  wisdom  I 
speak,,  (Fade  off  At'  LIBBING) 

The  great  White  hunter  turned  eloquent  as  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  savage , council  that  was  to  give  the  tomahfavk 
vote  of  life  or  death  for  the  unsuspecting  carip,  F'-ntastic 
as  it  sounds^  the  war  party  agreed  to  leave  Boonesborough 
Until  the  Spring,  when  Boone  promised  he  v;ould  arrange  a 
peaceable  moving  of  the  settlers  furthe-r  north  where  they 
might  live  as  adopted  Shawnees.  For  the  present,  the 
Indians  returned  to  their  village  where  amid  much  C('rcmony,. 
(FADE  CFF) 


GENERAL  INDIAN  AD  LI' 


Wan  WHOOPS,  TON 


TONS. 


ET'C. 


CHIEF;  SILENCE,  Oh  Shawnee  braves’  Silence.’ 

SOUND  ; NOISE  FADES  TO  LOW  AD  LIBS. 

CHIEF;  (SPEiUIIKG)  Grea.t  Hanitou  put  courage  in  hearts  of  braves  and 

fear  hearts  of  enemies,  V/e  have  captured  great  white  leader, 
WHen  cold  snows  le-amn;,  we  go  again  and  ma.ke  captives  his 
pcopltL.,  '’A'hite  warrior  I make  son,’  Ho  be  Sheltowee,  the 
Big  Turtle.’ 

SOUND ; COWER  WITH  YH;Or^PS  /J-TP  TOM  TONS...  FADE 

NliRRATOR;  The  Indians  washed  awray  his  wliite  bl^i'od  in  the  river,  pulled 

out  half  his  hair,  and  painted  him  with  strange  symbols  that 
ir;eant  that  Daniel  Boone  was  the  adopted  son  of  chief  Black 
Fish,  But  one-  day  he  made  the  dash  for  freedom.  Traveling 
160  miles  in  four  days  and  nights  v;ith  the  Shav^nce  pack  one 
,iump  behind,  he  at  last  came  into  Boonesborough, 

MUSIC:  TAG.  HOLD  AND  FADE  BEHIND 


VOICE  1:  How’d  you.  do  it,  Dan’l? 

VOICE  2;  WQiere  v/h'r  ye? 


VOICE  3:  Vv'e  give  ye  up  for  deadj 

SOUND; ■ GENERyiL  iiD  LIB  FROM  CROWD  BEHIND 

BOONE:  First  fetch  me  some  vittles.  I had  but  one  meal  the  four 

days  I was  travelin'. 
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VOICE  1; 
BOOIJE : 


SOUND: 


(off  kike)  Martha,  fetch  the  pot  fron  the  cabin.  Hurry i 

Men,  we've  got  to  git  the  fort  patched  up  tight!  The 
Shawnees  are  on  the  v/ar  path,  an'  there's  a whole  mess  of 
’em.  They'll  be  here  any  day  nov/.  We  don't  have  much  time. 

AD  LIB  UP 


VOICE  1: 
VOICE  2: 
3C01IE : 
IvFJSIC: 


Aye,  hurry  we  must. 

We’ll  start  on  the  morrow. 
Tomorrow!  We’ll  begin  today! 
TAG  IlND  FiiDE  BEHIND 


NARRATOR:  The  settlers  worked  feverishly  in  prenaration  for  the  attack. 

Finally  the  ’var  party  of  ''-ver  four  hundred  Indians  arrived, 
surround  ins  the  clearing  of  the  Boone sbcrough  Stockade, 
which  was  defended  by  less  than  fifty  men  and  boys.  After 
many  useless  parlevs  the  Indians  in  all  their  fury  attacked! 

SOUND:  RIFLESHOTS.  WAHTaOOPS.  GENERAL  VWUl  SCENE 


BOONE : 


NARRATOR: 


FATHER : 


SOUND : 


Keep  your  fire  up,  men.  You  \¥omen,  keep  the  rifles  loaded! 

(FiiDE  iRi  LIBBING)  ‘ 

At  one  time  during  the  seige,  a sniper  from  a distant  tree 
began  sending  bullets  inside  the  fort.  He  had  to  be  stopped! 
Bonne  lifted  his  rifle  and  drew  a bead  on  the  sniper  some 
two  hundred  yards  away. . .His  early  lessons  in  Pennsvlvania 
must  have  been  xvith  him  then (FADE  OFF) 

(LOW,  CLOSE  MIKE)  Get  it  good  and  firm  against  your  shoulder.. 
Daniel,  aim.  at  your  target... and  squeeze  the  trigger ...  .don 't 
pull,  squeeze  the  trigger, 

RIFIE  SHOT. 


VOICE  1: 
SOURTD : 


Ye  got  him:  Dan'l!  Right  through  the  haid! 

BATTLE  SCENE  UP...I'ERGE  :YITH  MS  IC ..  .BATTLE  OUT... HOLD  MUSIC 


iJlD  F/iLE  BEHIND 

Finally  after  ten  days  of  vain  efforts  to  capture  the  fort, 
the  Indians  withdrew  as  silently  as  they  arrived.  Great  was 
the  rejoicing  evithin  Boonesborcugh  that  night ....  (FiiTE  OF?) 


NMRATOR 


SOUND : 


I.ERRYI'1AKING  AD  LIBB'ING  FAD! 
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VOICE  2: 

Everybody. . .three  cheers  for  Daniel  Boone! 

SOTTED : 

CHEERS.  FAL^E  AS  IvUSIC  COTOS  AM)  FiiDES  BEHIND 

VOICE  1: 

From  his  boyhood  training  in  Pennsylvania  was  to  come  a 
great  American Daniel  Boone  I 

VOICE  2: 

The  love  of  liberty,  the  steadfast  courage,  the  willingness 
to  sacri.fice  for  the  common  good,  which  characterized 

Daniel  Boone,  still  survive  in  the  nation  he  helped  to 
establish. 

VOICE  3: 

Today  in  a war  against  the  forces  of  evil  and  brutality,  the 
people  of  this  great  Commonwealth  are  opening  up  another 
Wilderness  Trail  to  a world  of  justice,  decency,  and  human 
freedom.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  that  is  the  spirit  that 
has  made PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCPJvCY 

SONG: 

PEN’:^SYLVANIA TO  END  OF  FIRST  STRAIN 

ANNOUNCER : 

You  have  just  heard  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 
PENNSYLVAi'VA  - KEYSTONT  OF  DEMOCRACY,  prepared  and  produced 
by  the  Peniisylvania  Historical  Commission  and  State  Council 
of  Defense.  Get  into  this  fight  by  saving  tin  cans,  rubber, 
gasoline,  and  other  vital  war  materials.  Buy  TTar  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  Dn  your  part  for  victory.  Listen  next  week  for 
another  chapter  in  the  history  'Y  our  eront  Commonwealth  - 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEiTOCR/XY! 

SONG; 

PEIXSYLVAJIA  THROUGH  TO  CLOSE. 
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"PENNSYU-E'u'JlA  - KEYSTONE  OE  DEI.'OCRACY" 

ANNOUNCER: 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SONG : 

PEIHSYLVaNIA  (First  tv.'o  bars... then  hun) 

ANNOUNCER: 

Keystone  of  Democracyl 

SCNG: 

PEMSYLVjINIA  (to  end  of  second  strain ..  .then  hun) 

ANNOUNCER : 

Once  TT-Oro  we  present  another  in  the  scries  of  proprf:U.'’s  - 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEHOCR.XY  - an  historical 
drarnat  ization  showing  the  part  our  ovm  st.^te  of  Penr  s'^lnar.i 
plavs  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  f^rty-ed.-ht  '^Eiited 
States  in  building  the  iincrican  wr.y  of  life.  This  series 
is  prepared  and  produced  bv  the  Pennsylvania  ieistorical 
ConnissicTi  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council  cf 

Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  wi.th  the  glorious 
history  cf  our  great  Conmonwealth  - PEIP’S'''LV.A;  Ia  - 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEr.OCpJiCY.' 

SONG : 

PENNSYLV^^FIA  (UP  0^'T) 

VOICE: 

I don’t  ■'ono^v  what  this  country’s  coriin’  to.  Just  heard 
of  a fellow  — nano  of  Hart in  Horn  — nado  the  trip  over 
the  National  Road  froin  Cumberland  to  1'Vlieeling  with  a six 
horse  team  and  a big  load  in  five  days.  And  that’s  a 
distrince  of  129  miles!  It  don't  sound  possible.’ 

MUSIC  : 

TRANSITIONAL 

N/iRRATOR : 

One  hundre^d  and  tventy-nine  miles  in  fi”-o  days!  Such  w/cre 
the  proud  records  achieved  one  hundred  years  ano  by  waronar 
on  the  old  No.tional  Road  through  S' uth-’v/cstern  Pennsyl'’ania. 
Today,  secure  in  tho  material  advancement  cf  this  century, 
wo  travel  sT'.ch  distf.nces  in  hours,  not  days,  an'l  view 
transportation  difficulties  between  th(-  Ef^.st  and  tho  ".'f  st 
in  terms  of  flat  tires  or  delayed  trains.  But  it  v/r.s  not 
always  so.  At  one  time  the  rugged  Allegheny  moiantains  were 
a formidable  barrier  between  the  i-.tlantic  sea  coc.-st  and  the 
open  land  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  conquering  of  tris  obstacle 
by  the  National  Road,  the  only  highway  of  its  Rind  ever 
constructed  by  the  United  St'-tos  Goverrinent,  is  a story 
worth  retelling.  Lot  us  go  bacH  t^  the  year  1805.  In  the 
new  Capitol  at  ;/ashington,  D.C.,  a meeting  of  the  cabin^'t 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  is  being  held.  Albert  Gollatin,  Secret 
of  the  Treasury,  is  speaking*.... 

w^GOiis  v:est 


GALL/iT  li'i  j 

(FADE  IN)  We  tallc,  rer.t leirien,  of  openinr  ’i.p  the  West  - 
of  e-xtendinp  cur  frontier  even  into  that  vast  land  bevond 
the  b'ississippi.  . . .but  I can  assure  you  frcrn  personal 
experience  that  our  conversation  is  idle  day-drearino  until 
one  thinr  is  done. 

JEFFERSOI'J : 

And  whst  is  that,  Hr.  Gallatin? 

GALLATIN : 

It  is  the  construction  of  a good  road,  Mr.  President, 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  River.  My  home,  as  you 
knov;,  is  in  western  Pennsylvania ...  in  Fayette  Crnnty..*and 
a .iournoy  there  is  a most  difficult  and  arduous  undertaking. 
Trade  and  commerce  will  never  flour  over  such  routes  as  nov; 
exist.  Adequate  facilities  rust  be  built. 

VOICE  1: 

And  who  is  to  fx’ild  this  - ah  - road,  Mr.  Gallatin? 

GALLiT IN : 

I conceive  it  to  be  a responsiblity  of  the  Federal 

Government.  Such  an  internal  irnro'''ement  v/culd  proxante 
national  unity  and  welfare. 

VOICE  2: 

Would  not  such  a venture  bo  very  expensive?  As  I recall 
from  your  last  statement,  Mr ^ Gallatin,  the  national  debt 
is  over  86  raillion  dollars,  and  it  vxould  nc't  be  prudent  to... 

GALLATIN; 

....to  be  penny  v/ise  and  pound  feiolishj  3y  building  such 
a highway  I believe  wc  would  greatly  increase  the  sale  of 
vrestern  lands  and  hence  add  to  our  revenue  for  dfbt  retirement. 

VOICE  1; 

Pat  v/ould  it  be  constitutional?  The  constitution  does  not 
grant  the  government  povxcr  to  construct  roads. 

GA.LLATIN; 

Neither  did  it  specifically  permit  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

We  must  remember,  gentler'en,  that  the  West  will  not  always 
be  a wilderness.  Somie  day  it  will  rise  up  to  become  a great 
empire.  And  it  will  be  cut  off  from  us  by  high  riountains 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  bind  it  clc-se  to  the  East.  Bo  you 
not  agree,  Mr,  President? 

JEFFERSON ; 

Is  there  not  a small  sum  of  money  being  set  aside  from  the 
sale  of  Ohio  lands  intended  for  the  purpose  of  which  you 
speak,  Mr.  Gallatin? 

GALLATIN: 

Yes-s-s  . It  amounts  to  . . . .one  moment ....  (RA.TTLS  OF  PAPERS) 
...ah,  here  it  is... it  amounts  In  the  last  four  years  to 
exactly  ^12 , 652 . 

JEFFERSON: 

HL'NIEI,  We  will  be  a long  time  getting  a road  t^i  the  Ohio 
with  such  financing  as  that.  Additional  appropriation 
might  vxell  be  made.  If  Congress  were  to  pass  favorably 
on  such  a measure,  I am  certain  it  would  receive  my 
heartiest  support. 
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VJAGOrC  V.'EST 


irosic  : 

TRAJISITIONAL 

NARR/JOR: 

On  March  29,  1306,  the  i’'ational  Road  of  Gallatin's 
dream  v;as  authorized  by  Oong-ress.  Cumberland,  Marvland, 
on  the  Potomac  river,  was  chosen  fortiiS  starting:  point, 

and  from  this  the  road  took  its  popular  name the 

Cumberland  Road.  In  April,  1807,  the  Corcmonv/calth  of 
Pennsylvania  granted  authority  for  the  National  Road  to  pass 
"over  any  ground  v/ithin  the  limdts  of  this  state  ’.’diich 
might  be  deem.ed  most  advantageous" . Because  of  the  "V.r  ^'f 
1812,  construction  was  slow,  but  in  1818  the  road  w:  s r'in-t 
opened  to  the  public*  F^rty  feet  wide,  graded  arm'  'reined, 
it  imm.ediatel^^  became  '"the  one  groat  highway  o’oer  ".vrAch 
passed  the  bulk  of  travel  bet^.veen  the  East  and  '■'/ost."  A 
comimion  sight  wore  the  Conestoga  vmgons,  those  great  covered 
land  arks  first  created  by  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in 
L'lncastcr  county.  From^  Little  Cr^'ssinus  to  Vlindir.f  Ridge... 
from  Piney  Grcu.'o  to  Egg  Nog  Hill,  they  rumbled  Cfirr'm.ng 

pioneers  to  the  fertile  lands  beyond  the  Allcgheni'-:s , Beside 
them^  often  walked  sturdy  frontiers-men  'with  thm;  ir  ever -ready 
Pennsylvania  rifles.  (BEGIN  TO  FADE)  Loaded  'with  tools  and 
household  goods 

FATHER : 

Gee  up,  thar , you  Bessie  I Gee  uo,  tharl 

SOUND; 

HAGCN.  . .CRACK  OF  7TIIP...BABY  CRYING 

FATHER: 

ATiat's  the  matter  with  the  p’-oung  'un,  mr  ? Billy,  you  and 

Zeke  git  out  your  gee-tar  and  fiddle  and  sing  the  baby  the 
song  you  lamed  ba.ck  in  Som.erfield.  Mabbe  she’ll  step 
a bawl in ’ . 

BILLY: 

Shor  w'ill,  pa. 

SONG ; 

SHOOT  THE  BUFFALO  (SOUND  OF  BABY  OUT  AFTER  SOT.'G  BEGINS) 

IdJSIC  ; 

(FhDE  IN  DURING  ASOiCE)  Banjo  and  voice  singing  SHOOT  THE 

BUFFALO 

Como  all  ye  fine  young  fellows 
hho  have  got  a mind  to  range 

Into  some  far  off  countrjr, 

Yo'ur  fortunes  for  to  change. 

Ap'll  lay  us  down  upon  the  banks 

Of  the  blessed  Ohio; 

Through  the.  v/ildwoods,  wo  ’ 11  wander, 

J'jid  'jve'll  chase  the  buffalo, 

ilnd  should  the  dred  wild  Indians 

By  chance  to  us  come  near, 

We’ll  all  unibe  together, 

/aid  show  we  have  no  fear. 

We’ll  bind  ourselves  together 
iind  strike  a fatal  blov/; 

Through  the  wildv/onds  v;e’ll  wander. 

And  we'll  shoot  the  buffalo. 
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FATHER ; 

Woah...woahl  (SOUT:D  OF  WAGON  OUT)  Howdy,  strangers, 
howdy J Hew  far  be  it  to  Unientovm? 

STRiiNGER 

1: 

’Bout  tv/enty  miles,  I should  say.  Ain’t  that  right, 

Jake? 

JAKE : 

Reckon  so. 

FATHER : 

Be  it  a good  road? 

STRiiNGER 

1: 

Shor  is.  The  National  Road’s  all  good... but  you  better 
cut  yourself  a pole  to  sprag  that  Con-e-stega  of  yours 
when  ye  go  dovm  our  Chestnut  Ridge.  PHiar  ye  bound  for? 

FATHER ; 

Indiana.  Folks  tell  me  thar’s  some  mighty  good  farm,  land 
kin  be  had  alcru'  the  Wabash. 

STPj'iNGSR 

1; 

So  I’ve  heard.  That  right,  Jake? 

JAKE: 

Reckon  so. 

FATHER ; 

Wal,  we  must  be  gettin’  on.  Thankee  kindly  f^^r  the 
information,  strangers,  Giddup  thar,  you  Ned,  Gee  thar, 
3es  sie . 

SOUND : 

CRACK  OF  DJiIP WuGON  WHEELS 

STR/il'.'GER 

1: 

(OFF  MIKE)  VA'tch  yourself  goin’  dovm  the  Ridge  1 That 

right,  Jake? 

JAKE;  Reckon  so. 


MUSIC  : 


TRANSIT I ORAL 


NARRATOR  : 


SOUND: 


iLnd  through  Pennsylvania  the  traffic  moved  on... wagons 
carrying  flour  ;;nd  furs  to  the  East,  hardware  and  cloth 
to  the  West ...  .binding!  fast  together  the  life  of  r,  nation. 
Handsome  store  coaches  plied  the  Pike  carryinr  salesmen  and 
statesmen--mpn  like  Henry  Clay  o,f  Kentucky;-  v/ho  long 
encouraged  the  extension  of  the  road  and  who  vms  a frequent 
visitor  at  the  roadside  taverns  which  offered  shelter  to 
Presidents*  and  waronors  alike. 

(AD  LIB  C0N7ERSATIC5I DOOR  OPENING) 


CLAY; 
(Southern 
Accent ) 
JAMES : 


VOICES: 
(OFF  MIKE) 


Good  evening,  landlord,  good  evening. 

Well,  well... if  it  ain’t  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  Yfelc^ne, 
Mr.  Clay,  come  right  in. 

1.  Howdy,  Mr.  .Clay 

Hi,  Mr.  Clay.  Jt’s  a lon.g  time  since  you  rode  behind 
my  old  bell  team. 

3,  Still  tellin*  'emv/hat’s  tvhat  in  Congress,  I’r . Clay? 


V.'AXNS  V.TCT 


CLAY: 

Hello,  Senjarln. . .hello,  boys. 

JAIvES : 

‘Pears  from  yo'jr  clothes  you  had  an  accident.  V/’here's 
your  driver? 

CLAY: 

Unhitching  the  tean.  ,He  ‘ 11  be  in  presently.  Vi'e  left 

San  Sibley,  the  regular  driver,  back  in  Unipntov/n  v/ith.  a 
broken  nose. 

VOICES: 

1.  Saif.  SiblevI 

2.  bJhat  happened  to  him? 

3.  Tell  us  about  it  I 

JAIES: 

Just  a minute,  boys.  Let  lb*.  Clay  have  a seat  at  the 
table  first. 

VOICE  1: 

I reckon  it  v/as  one  of  those  light  coaches  on  the  Shake 

Gut  Line  that  ran  into  you.  Them  rlasted  thinrs  po  too 
dern  fast,., they  don't  know  what  they’re  doirV  . 

VOICES: 

LAUGH 

VOICE  2: 

Or  mebbe  Sam  Sibley  was  makin'  full' speed  oast  the  toll 
house---tryin ' to  r,et  by  without  payin’  and  a wheel  caught 
on  one  of  the  spikes. 

VOICES: 

LAUGH 

JAIffiS : 

Nox'/.  . . .now, . . let  i.lr  . Cla;''’  tell  v^hat  happened  hisself.  I’ll 
wager  his  storv’s  better  than  any  of  yours. 

CIAY: 

I’m  afraid  the  truth  isn’t  half  so  good  as  the  stories. 

We  were  coming  out  of  Unionto'.vn ,iust  left  the  McClelland 

House,  Sam  v/as  driving  at  a good  pace  vihen  v/e  hit  a pile 
of  limestone  in  the  road.  Over  went  the  coach  and  I flew 
out.  Sam  didn't  land  so  soft,  though,  and  we  picked  him 
up  with  his  nose  broken. 

JAJ-'ES : 

Are  vou  sure  you  v.v-ren't  hurt  anv,  Mr.  Clay?  Bein'  throvm 
out  can  be  mightv  serious. 

CIAY: 

Beyond  a little  scare  I wasn’t  hurt.  But  it  v/as  the  first 
time  I ever  heard  of  miixing  limestone  rf  Pennsylvania  w'-th 
the  Clay  of  Kentucky, 

Jims : 

Eh?  The  limestone  , . . ,ho , that's  a good  one J 

VOICES: 

ALL  LAUGH  • ■ 

MISIC  : 

RISING  HUMOROUS  CHCHDS . . , . .THEN  TRANSITIONAL 

NARRATOR: 

Large,  hospitable  taverns  studded  the  length  of  the  road  -- 
The  Endsley  House  at  Somerfield,  The  Bush  House,  Kastinrs 
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Eouse  on  the  Long  Stri.-tch,  The  V.liite  Goose  in 

E'r-shington,  The  Fnrner’s  Inn---^trivern£  fnmed  for  their 
comfort  rind  hospitality.  They  offered  rest  for  the 
horses  in  the  stnole  yard,  food  and  beds  for  the  tired 
wag  oners-*- --and  sometimes  a rousing  square  dance,  with  the 
tavern  heeper  grinding  out  a tune  on  his  fiddle,  and  airls 
of  the  neighboring  tovms  and  coimtryside  for  pf-rtners* 

trsic  ; 

TURKEY  IN  THE  STRiJT  (FID^'LE,  HAluTC,  VOICE  CnLLIFG  STEPS) 

N/iRR  .TOR: 

The  National  Road  v/as  extolled  in  Congress  as  magnificent 
in  extent,  in  blessings  and  benefits  it  diffused  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  counthv,  3ut  me-cmv/hilc  a new  and  better 
method  of  transportation  v/as  putting  an  end  to  tiu.  Read's 
usefullnoss.  3y  1852  the  railro<ads  were  extended  7 .st  of 
the  Alleghenies,  and  one  bv  one;  the  iTagons  beg, fin  to  disappear 
from  the  Pike.  In  every  tavern  you  could  hear  1 o'^ent 
(begin  to  F/iI)E)  for  the  passing  of  the  old  tim;.  s. 

VOICE  1: 

Yes,  sir,  times  ain’t  like  they  v/as.  I mind  the  day  v.'hcn 

I carried  a hundred -hundred  pounds  of  freight  between  here 
and  Baltimore ...  .and  do  you  imov;  -ehat  I got  in  my  w'agon  now? 
Nothin'.  Ain't  th-'t  right,  Jake? 

JAKE: 

Reckon  so. 

VOICE  2: 

Same  v/ith  everybody  these  days. 

VOICE  1: 

It's  them  cons'.rn  rcoilroads.  Ever  since  they  brought  them 
west  there's  no  work  for  v.^^-gr-ncr  s . 'Fore  long  the  road'll 
be  a dcs  .rt. 

VOICE  2: 

I remember  once  you'd  pass  fifty  v/arons  in  a mile*- — loaderd 
w-ith  tobacco  or  gra.in  till  they  was  pretty  nigh  top-hea''7y, 
bind  where  arc  they  no'g?  Y’Ric.re  are  the  v7a.goners  you'd  alius 
meet  here  in-  the  tavern? 

VOICE  1: 

George  Hallam’s  gone  to  Californy *sez  he's  goin'  to  find 

gold  . 

VOICE  3: 

John  Snider's  s;.ttled  on  his  farm  in  IJniontcwn.  Doc.s  better 

th-' re  in  a,  month  t}ian  ho  ivould  on  the  Road  in  r.  year the 

way  things  is  noy/.adays . 

VOICE  2: 

Good  mind  to  do  t?ic  same  thing  myself  over  in  Somerset  County. 

VOICE  1: 

Not  me*  I'll  never  leave  till  the  day  I die,  I been  a 
v/agnnfr  close  to  thirty  year---e"n.r  since  the  time  I druv  my 

father's  team  to  Cumberland a lad  of  eighteen.  Neve"  forget 

the  trip»  Had  an  eighty-hundred  load  and  seven  horses.  The 
roads  were  ice  on  Laurel  Hill,  and  we  slipped  do’wn  the 
eastern  slop  into  the  ditch  by  the  Old  Price  House.  Thought 
I'd  niver  get  her  out,  but  Paris  Eaches  cptme  along  and  give 
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me  a lift.  We  pulled  her  out  and  delivered  the  goods 

in  less’n  five  davs ’tv;arnt  bad  for  v/inter.  That  right, 

Jake? 

JAKS : 

Reckon  so. 

VOICE  3: 

There  was  one  'winter  I had  to  wait  three  days  this  side 

of  the  Ohio v.'-aitinp  for  the  river  to  melt  or  freeze  over  — 

one  or  t'ouher.  Ey  the  time  it  did  there  was  tvm  hundred 

wagons  camped  alongside two  hundred- — and  Pete  Burdine 

cussin’  ’cause  he  couldn’t  break  his  own  record. 

VOICE  2: 

Those  were  great  days- — great  drivers*  The  old  Pike  is 
ruined  by  the  railroad.  You  can’t  git  a load  nov/here. 

VOICE  3; 

Did  you  hear  the  song  they  made  about  it? 

VOICES ; 

1:  No,  what  is  it? 

2 : How  does  it  go? 

VOICE  3; 

Listen 

SONG : 

WAGONERS  CURSE  ON  THE  RAILROAD  (BANJO  OR  GUIT/Jl) 

Now  all  ye  jolly  wagoners,  who  have  got  good  wives. 

Go  home  to  your  farms,  and  there  spend  your  lives. 

When  your  corn  is  all  cribbed,  and  your  small  grain  is  good. 
You'll  have  nothing  to  do  but  curse  the  railroad. 

MUSIC  ; 

Ti'J{E  UP  MELODY  FOR  TRANSITION 

NARRATOR: 

liYhile  the  National  Road  was  to  give  v/ay  to  new  and  improved 
avenues  of  transportation,  the  contribution  it  made  to  the 
grov/th  of  our  state  and  nation  ranks  it  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  history  of  /vmcrica. 

VOICE  1: 

Today,  Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  m.ore  than  32,000  miles  of 
improved  highways.  These  roads  are  vital  to  the  na.t ion's 
struggle  for  survival. 

VOICE  2: 

Just  as  the  National  Road  set  the  pattern  for  present 
highways,  Pennsyl\E  nia 's  great  Turnpike,  also  cutting  through 
the  Alleghenies,  will  become  the  model  for  the  roads  of 
tomorrow  vihen  victory  has  been  won. 

VOICE  3: 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  people  of  this  state  are  again 
overcoming  the  obstacles  to  human  progress.  Pushing  back 
the  frontiers  of  ignorance,  conquering  the  wildernesses  of 
tyranny,  this  great  Commonwealth  is  still  showing  the  same 
spirit  that  has  always  made  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF 
DEMOCRi'iCY.' 
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SONG  : PNNI-SYLVaFIa  (TO  OF  SECOND  STRAIN THEN  NUN!) 

ANNOUNCER:  You  have  .just  heard  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 

PEFNSYLVi.NIA  - RSYSTCNE  OF  PEFOCRACY,  prepared  and 
produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Connission  in 
coopprration  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Use  your 
C'lr  es  little  as  possible.  Save  on  gas  and  tires.  This 
can  be  a real  contribution  to  the  national  war  effort.  Guy 
War  3onds  ard  Stnrps . Listen  again  ner-rb  week,  same  time, 
same  station,  for  another  program  of  PBFNoYLVAI':lA  - 
KEYST^^FE  OF  DEJiCCRiiCYi 

SONG:  PENHSYLYAFIii  (UP  .AID  OUT) 
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PENNSYLVAI^IA  HISTORICAL  COISnSSIOK 


PROORA’  - 


Dr,  Elizabeth 

Reifsnyder  RATIO  SERIES 

AHHCTINCER : 

"PENNSYLVANIA'  - KEYSTONE  OF  DSI'OCRACY" 

Pennsylvania 

SOFG; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  T’VO  3/JlS THEN  HUL'.  . , . . ) 

AIHICUHCLR : 

Keystone  of  Denocracyl 

SOHG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOTT  STRAI" THEN  rnHE  . ) 

AIRFOUHCER : 

. Af^ain  we  present  another  in  the  series  of  prorraris  - 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  Op  DEI'OCRACY  - historical  dra.vatiza- 
tions  showino  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsyl'^'ania  plays 
in  the  life  and  success  of  these-  forty-eirht  United  States 
in  the  developnent  of  American  ideals.  This  series  is 
prepared  and  produced  by  the  Penns-'^lvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  Vifith  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  \vith  the  glorious  history 
of  our  great  Commonwealth  - PENNS  YLV Ail  I A - KEYSTONE  OF 
DEMOCR.iCYJ 

SCHG : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (U?  AliD  OUT) 

DILLIE: 

Tdiat  are  you  doing,  Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH: 

Making  a sampler. 

DILLIE: 

What's  it  going  to  say?  Will  it  have  a m.otto? 

ELIZABETH: 

Yessss . . . , LookI  You  can  see.  It  v/ill  say  "Triist , . . .ve , . . in 
the  , . . .Lord  . . . .Forever 

NARRATOR: 

This  is  the  story  of  a girl  who  stitched  on  an  old-fashioned 
sam.pler  a motto:  "Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever",  '"''ith  it  as 
a banner  for  her  ca\ise,  she  later  went  out  from  Pfnnsylvania 
to  conquer  a nation  with  the-  great  ideals  of  democracy.  She 
too  sought  to  establish  a New  Order  in  the  Far  East  and  for 
weapons  she  used  love, faith,  devotion  to  others,  and  the 
skill  of  a groat  profession.  It  is  the  story  of  Elizabeth 
Reifsnyder,  the  first  xvoman  medical  missionary  to  China,  that 
we  now  bring  you. 

Born  in  1856  at  Liverpool,  Pennsylvania  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  grew  up  as  the  fourth  of 
seven  children  in  a jolly  well-to-do  family.  Nearby  ran  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  whose  mule  team's, 
boats  and  locks  were  an  endless  source  of  interest  (begin  to 
fade)  to  the  children.... 

PETER : 

(OFF  MIKE)  ElizabethI  Dilliei  Come  quickj  A packet  boat’s 

Elizabeth  Reifsnyder 


going  to  go  through  the  lock. 

DILLIE: 

(CONING  on)  We  haven't  much  time  if  we're  going  to  hear 
the  concert  in  the  park* 

ELIZABETH: 

Oh,  let’s  stand  a manute,  Dillie.  I love  to  v/atch  the 
boats . 

PETER : 

Gee,  those  ol ' m.ules  are  slow.  I bet  the  passengers  wish 
they’d  hiirry. 

ELIZABETH: 

I guess  they  have  to  go  slov; pulling  that  big  boat. 

PETER: 

I’d  rather  ride  on  the  stage  coach.  It  goes  feast,  I bet 
a stage  coach  can  go  all  the  v;ay  to  Harrisburg  and  back 
before  that  ol ' boat  even  went  a mile.  Couldn't  it,  Dillie? 

DILLIE: 

I don’t  kno^v.  I'Taybe . But  the  stage  coaches  can’t  carry 
heavy  loads  like  the  boats  can. 

ELIZABETH ; 

(DREAJHLY)  Som.eday  I'm  going  to  ride  on  a boat. 

PETER : 

A canal  boat? 

ELIZABETH: 

No.... bigger  than  a canal  boat... a faster  one.  If  God 
is  vAlling  I'm  going  to  sail  out  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
dovm  around  Africa,'  and  maybe  even  to  China, 

DILLIE: 

Vilhy,  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  I You  know  papa  v;ould  never  let 
you  go  so  far  from  home. 

PETER: 

TYherc's  China? 

ELIZABETH: 

Yes,  he  would  I He'd  have  to  let  m*e  go  if  I were  a 
missionary.  ''ATic- never  he  reads  to  us  about  missionaries,  they 
always  go  to  China.... and  that’s  whore  I'm  going. 

DILLIE: 

A missionary]  Tdiy,  you’re  too  young.  You  can’t  be  one. 

ELIZABETH: 

Oh,  I don’t  intend  to  start  now.  But  when  I grow  up  and 
have  learned  all  there  is.  I’ll  be  a regular  missionary. 

I’ll  be  sent  all  over  the  whole  world  wherever  I ’ri  needed,,, 
and  maybe  that'll  be  China, 

rmsic : 

TR/vNSITIONAL 

NARRATOR: 

True  to  her  dream,  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  set  about  learning 
all  she  could  that  would  make  her  useful  in  her  vocation. 
After  graduation  from  the  public  school  on  the  hill  back  of 
Market  Square  in  Liverpool,  Elizabeth  attended  the  Millers- 
ville  State  Normal  School.  ''.I'/hile  she  v/as  there  she  made 
another  decision, ,, so  unusual  that  many  of  her  friends  tried 
to  dissuade  her  from  it. 
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Eli  zr'.be  th  lie  if  snydtr 


ELIZABETH : 

I’ve  made  up  my  r.iud  v/hat  I'n  going  to  do  next  yc'-.r.  I ’r. 
going  to  study  to  be  a doctor. 

FRIEITD : 

Elizabeth!  A doctori 

ELIZABETH: 

I’ve  been  thinking  about  it  for  a long  tine,  and  ncv'  I’n 
siire.  I knov;  I can  do  it,  I ’vb  always  loved  to  study 
science. 

FRIEND: 

But,  Elizabeth. . .you  can't  be  a doctor.-  It’s  not 

wonanly. 

ELIZABETH : 

The  fact  that  she  was  a wcnan  did  not  stop  Clara  Brrtcn. 

In  the  Civil  Aar  she  did  a great  deal  of  good  tro'.tii.g  the 
sick  and  v;ounded. 

FRIEHD : 

But  that  was  different,  VBno  ;vculd  call  a woman  d'-ct^'r  for  a 
really  sick  person? 

ELIZABETH : 

I know  where  _iry  patients  are  to  be  foun-i. 

FRIEI-JD; 

But  you  have  always  said  you  wanted  to  be  a nissi'-nary. 

Have  you  forgotten  that? 

ELIZABETH; 

No  I haven’t.  That’s  just  what  I’n  thinking  of.  In  India... 
Afr ica ...  .China  thousands  die  every  day  for  the.  lack  cf 
medical  ere.  And  think  how  much  easier  it  v;ould  be  to  s-i^ve 
their  souls  if  ive  could  first  d'  semething  to  help  their  p^^r 
bodies.  Just  imagine  what  great  work  li‘.,s  ahofLd  f^r 

Christian  missionaries  v/ho  are  r.lsr  dcct'-rsl 

kTJSIC  : 

TRAHSITIOHAL 

NiiRRATOR: 

In  1881  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  v;as  gradi-:c“ed  from  the  ’Homnn’s 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  After  one  year’s  scr^'ice 
as  an  interne,  she  sailed  for  Shanghai  to  open  the  first 
hospital  in  all  China.  The  institution  was  housed  in  a lo\v, 
one-stery  building,  dimly  lighted,  inadequately  ventilated, 
w'ith  a few  beHs , and  meagre  supplies,  but  for  the  young 
doctor  it  viRs  a base  to  begin  with  an  atte.ck  against  pa'anisr, 
ignorance,  disease,  pain,  and  death,  the  etorne-.l  enemies  ■'f 
r-.l!  mankind,  here  v/as  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  the 
e.stablishment  of  a He-w  Order  in  the  Far  East,  a wjg/  of  life 
based  upon  scientific  knov/ledge,  Christian  l~vc,  and 
democratic  idea', Is.  At  first  the  conquest  v.y-s  slov/,  for  few 
of  the  natives  darc-d  to  break  with  the  super stitin-us  beliefs 
of  centuries  and  consult  the  strange  American  -..''.octr  r . "^ut 
one  day.., (BEGIN  TO  F/JjR)  when  the  future  of  t’ne  h'^spitol 
seem^ed  darkest 

ASSISTANT : 

(coming  on)  Dr.  Reifsnyder!  A patient  hag  been  brcu.oht  in  on 
a litter.  She’s  in  a dreadful  condition.  1 think  she’s 
dying. 
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ELIZABETH: 


Elizf-beth  Rc-ifpnyder 

Take  ne  to  her  irinediately.  (BEJIT  TO  FADE)  There  nc.y  still 
be  a chance  that 

I.IUSIC  : OMIHOUS  TRMSIT  lONAL 

SCURD:  ' FAINT  MOAhS’OF  Y/OIJAR 

A cyst?  Are  you  sure,.  Doctor?  Sc  large  as  that? 

Yes,  I an  certain  my  diagnosis  is  correct.  No  question 
about  it,  . 

Can  anything  be  done? 

Only  one  thing..., an  operation. 

But,.... but.  Doctor,  wo?  hn\*e  no  facilities  for  such  surgery. 
She  TiiiTiV  die  in  thor  midst  of  it,  and  you  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  her  death.  Then  no  one  will  cone  to  the 
hospital.  The  people  vdll  fear  you,  "-nd  wc  will  noncr  bccoine- 
established. 

Hinrnr.,  I suppose  you’re  right.  (hUSING)  Idy  reputation 
against  her  lii  c . . . .TTcll,  there  is  no  choice  in  that.  1^11 
operate . ... 

Inufodiat'- ly.  Doctor? 

As  soon  as  vie  cian.  This  is  a crisis ....  for  this  poor  soul 
and  for  us. 

TRidlS  IT  TONAL 

NliRRATOR:  The  operation  vrhich  .Dr.  Reifsnyder  performed  was  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  izi  medical  history.  But  it  v/as  m^re  than 
a great  operation — -it  virs  the  beginning  of  a great  conquest, 
Te  the  little  hospital  nev;' patients  cane  flocking.  Soon  the 
hospital  wr;s  crowded,  and  in  .a  short  space  of  tirae  it  became 
necessary  to  build  new  and  modern  building,  in  which  Dr, 
Reifsnyder  organized  a large  and  efficient  staff.  Still 
aided  v/ith  American  funds,  this- was  to  groVf  into  the 
greatest  hospital  unit  in  all  the  Far  East.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  cane  to  the  hospital  for  help,  until  at  the  time  cf  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
patients  had  received  treatments  within  its  doors. 

In  1911  The  Chinese  Revolution  against  the  toTanny  and 
corruption  of  centuries  was  under  wr.y,  A new  China  was  being 
born,  a China  founded  upon  ideals  of  Justice,  democracy,  and 
human  liberty.  At  one  time.  Dr.  -Reifsnyder ’s  hospital 
was  caught  betvreen  tv.^o  opposing  armies. 


ASSISTANT : 
ELIZABETH; 

assistant : 

ELIZABETH: 
ASSISTi'R^T  : 

ELIZABETH: 

ASSISTANT  : 
ELIZABETH: 

ITJSIC: 
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■Elizabeth  Reifsnyder 


SOUND: 

LO'7  RIFLE  FIRE 

VOICE : 

Dr.  Reifsnyder  I The  firinp;  is  coninr^  closer. 

ASSISTANT  ; 

The  patients  arc  becorrang  very  restless,  Doctnr.  Some  of 
them  v/ant  to  leave . 

ELIZABETH: 

The^;-  must  not  attempt  such  a thing.  It  v/ou  Id  be  suicide 
to  step  outside  the  doors. 

ASSIST;lNT  : 

It*s  almost  impossible  to  hold  those  who  came  ^nly  for 
treatment , They  say. ... 

ELIZABETH: 

They  must  stay.  Go  dovmstairs  and  tell  them  that  if  th<.y 
leave  now  they  m.ay  be  killed.  Tonight,  when  the  firing 
stops,  it  may  perhaps,  be  safe  enough  to  steal  away  u.nder 
cover  of  darkness,  but  until  then  they  are  forbiddt.,n  to  open 
the  doors,  or  to  go  near  the  windows. 

ASSISTANT : 

Yes,  Doctor. 

VOICE; 

UTiat  about  us th^:  Staff?  Shall  v;e  go  too  when  it  gets  dark? 

Vie  mdght  get  through  to  the  Embassy  v/here  va  v;ill 

ELIZABETH : 

Impossiblei  We  are  soldiers,  Christian  soldiers,  and  our  place 
is  here  on  the  firing  line.  Soon  the  v/ounded  will  arrive  and 
we  must,...^ 

SOUND : 

RIFLE  ;DJD  KACEINF  GUN  FIRE  UP 

VOICE: 

I can't  stand  it.  Doctor...!  can't  stand  it.  The  noise,  the 
danger ... .the  awful  slaughter  of  those  poor  men.  (GROWING 
HYSTERICAL)  Oh,  wliy  do  tliey  have  to  kill  each  other?  ETiy  do 
they  do  it?  Vie  may  be  all  killed  too.  (SC^S)  Tc  mav  be  all 
killed  too. 

ELIZABETH: 

Come  here,  Harriet,  Lot  me  put  my  arm  around  you.  (ivTIFOLED 
SOBS)  Have  no  fear.  Vic  are  perfectly  safe,  for  God  v;ould 
have  it  so.  (SOBS  SUBSIDE)  Look  at  the  sar^ipler  on  the  v/all, 
Harriet.  I sevn.d  that  motto  when  I was  a little  girl  back  in 
Liverpool,  Pennsylvania.  Its  message  has  boon  m*y  strength 
and  refuge  ever  sinco^.  Read  it  to  me. 

SOITUD : 

RICOCHETTING  RIFLE  BULLET.  CRASH  OF  GIASS 

VOICE: 

That  was  close.  PAUSE  (aWEID,  IUJSHED  VOICE)  The  bullet  hit 
the  sampler .. .just  ower  your  head.  Doctor,  it  might  have 
killed  you. 

ELIZABETH: 

Read  it  to  me. 
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Elizabeth  Reifsnyder 


VOICE : 

"Trust. . . ,ye, . .in. . . .the. . . .Lord. . .forever," 

MUSIC: 

LOFTY,  CATHEDRAL  FOR  TRi'iTilT lONAL 

NARRATOR; 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Dr,  Reifsnyder ’s 
nov]  famous  hospital  was  visited  by  that  great  leader  of  the 

New  China the  first  President  of  the  Chinese Republic — - 

Dr,  Sun  Yat  Sen.  After  an  extensive  toxir  throurh  the 
inst itution,'  he  turned  and  said 

DR.  SUN: 

(slowly  - SINCERELY)  Dr.  Reifsnyder,  as  one  of  my  first 

public  acts  as  President  of  China it  is  my  pri^’-ilf'gd-- — 

to  extend  to  you  the -sincere  gratitude  of  all  the  poople 
of  China---for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  on  our  behalf. 

ELIZABETH ; 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Sun,  Any  good  that  I have  been  able  to  do 
has  been  made  possible  only  through  the  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in ^the  destiny  of  your  country. 

DR.  GUN: 

Ah,  ves.  Dr,  Reifsnyder,;  All  China  is  avv--"  re  of  the  help 
wo  have  received  from  Americf'.,  Through  the  shining  example 

of  your  Vv’ork far  better  than  any  woris y^u  have,  sot  an 

example  of  democratic  faith  in  the  essential  worth  and 
dignity  of  all  men.  It  is  upon  the  principles  of  goverrm'cnt 
so  nobly  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  your  country  that 
China  too  must  seek  its  salvation.  Yours  has  been  a conquest 
of  love,  of  help,  of  kindness,  and  we  are  indeed  grateful. 

r^SIC: 

TRANSITIONAL 

N/iRRivTOR : 

In  1914  Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  returned  to  her  homx  in 
. Pennsyl'io  nia , her-  health  -broken  from  many  years  of  useful 
work.  After  h^r  death  in  1922  the  govcrnm.cnt  of  China 
erected  to  h(3r  miomory’  a m.onument  which  sta.nds  outside  the 
great  institution  to  which  she  had  devoted  her  life.  And 

Liverpool under  the  maple  trees  in  Market  Square on  the 

central  path  over  v,rhich  the  children  of  the  toAsi  todav  trudge 
to  school  on  the  hill,  is  a bronze  tablet  corn  enoratino  the 

life  of  Perry  County’s  most  distinguished  daughter 

Elizabeth  Reifsnyder crusader  for  DenocracyJ 

MUSIC: 

TRIUMPHANT  ....  .SUSTAIN. . .THEN  FiAPE  BEHIl-H) 

VOICE  1; 

Pennsylvania,  is  proud  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and  xYomon  like 
Elizabeth  Reifsnyder  who  have  gone  out  from,  this  state  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  v;orld  to  prove  that  faith  oveTcomes 
fear,  charity -conquers  evil,  and  love  is  stronger  than  hate. 

VOICE'  2 : 

Today,  China  and  the  United  States,  united  as  Allies  against 
the  aggression  of  Japan,  are  fighting  a w.ar  which  will  never 
cease  until  Victory  for  democracy  has  been  fissured. 
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Elizabeth  Reifsnyder 


VOICE  3; 


MUSIC : 


AI'H.OUTMCER: 


Today,  the  people  of  this  great  Comrionwealth,  recognizing 
that  there  con  he  no  peace,  no  justice,  no  security,  no 
freedor.  until  the  principles  of  humjm  liberty  are  established 
throughout  the  world,  are  again  showing  the  sane  regressive 
spirit  that  has  alv/ays  made  PEId’3YLVjit''lA  - KEYSTOUE  OF 
DEMOCRACY’ 

PEEIISYLV;JIIa  (up  to  SIY)  of  second  STRAI:\.THEY  to  pc) 

You  have  just  heard  a program  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council 
of  Defense,  Get  on  the  firing  line  of  the  hone  front  by  con- 
serving essential  war  mtiterial,  cooperating  with  the  rationing 
program,  buying  War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

Do  your  share  in  the  fight  for  freedom.  Listen  in  ne:ct  week, 
same  time,  same  station,  for  another  broadcast  in  the  series  - 
PEHHSYLV/AIIA  - KEYSTOUE  OF  DEiJOCRACY. 
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PEII^^SYLViu^TlA  HISTORICAL  CCffilTSSIOH 
FOUIJDIHG  THE  HATIOH'S  STEEL  II'DUSTRY 


PRTGR^u:  7,^2 
RALIO  srRi:^s 


’’HEHHSYLVAI'IA  - IH^YGTOHE  OF  DEMOCRACY" 


.HINOUNCER 
SONG ; 


AITIOUNCER: 

SONG: 


iRINOUNCER; 


SONG : 


VOICE: 


Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  BlUS THEN  HUr...) 


.Kevstnne  of  Deriocrac''-! 


PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  EI^D  OF  SECOND  STRnIN.  . HTE'.  . . i 


Afrain  v/e  present  another  in  the  series  of  prrrrars  - 
PEFNSYLVTiNIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DSMO^’RACY  - historical  Gr—atiza- 
tions  shewing  the  part  our  own  state  of  PonrL?yl"ania 
plays  in  the  life  and  sucerss  of  these  forty-eight  United 
States... in  the  de^relopnent  of  iiTr.erican  ideols.  T'ds 
series  is  prepared  and  prodi;ced  by  the  Penns vl-’-ania  r'istoric 
Cornv'ission  in  cooperation  with  the  St^ite  Council  of 
Defense  in  order  to  acqueoint  vou  better  v'ith  the  '"lorious 
history  of  our  vreat  Cnr-vonwet.lth  - PEr' ‘S'^LVyN''Ij.  - IN'^STOiE 

OF  ded'ocracy: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  ADD  0”T) 


Did  I la:ov/  -Bill  J'^ncs?  Nhy,  I v/orUed  for  Captain  .Bill  Jones 
I reviember  once  at  the  Braddock  plart  he;  se  z to  re,  **'''i>'", 
he  sez 


I'^TSIC: 


a^ORD  UP 


N/J?RATOR: 


^ILL: 


DH.  THOMAS: 


"I  worked  for  Captain  Jill  Jones."  For  o"’t:r  half  a ce;nti;ry 
these  words  were  the^  proude  st  boe  st  ren  could  utter  in 
ier.erica's  giant  iron  and  st^iol  industry,  arrund  his  nair.c 
have  grown  such  tales  of  leadership,  invontive  gen'iis,  and 
prodigious  acco:n;'li3hnent , . that  to  th/-  ■/■■or^^^rs  in  the  steel 
nills  the  characte;r  of  Bill  Jones  is  o-plv  to  bo  conp.ared 
to  the  ra-thical  v/oodsnan  Paul  Panyan.  It  is  tba  str-rv  of 
^ill  Jones  and  the  early  developnent  of  tie  steal  industry 
that  we  nov/  bring  you.  The  story  begins  in  the',  little 
town  of  Catasauqua,  Pcnnsylvf.nir, , i.n  1849.  To  thf  super- 
intendent of  the  local  iron  furnace  has  core,  a young  boy 
looking  {FIIiK)  for  work. 

(fading  in)  and  i:r.  Thomas,  if  you’ll  only  give  me  a 
chance.  I’ll  promise-honest  I 'will  behave  myself  and 
work  hard-rnd  I can  Crarry  v/a.ter  for  the  men  and  sweep  up  and 

(l\ELSH  ACCENT)  And  hov/  old.  did  you . say  you  are,  bev? 


BILL; 


Ten, sir 


"STEEL” 


m.  THOi'lAS: 

And  v;hat  about  your  schoolin’?  Your  father  is  a learned 
nan.  It  should  be  he  would  want  you  to  obtain  a good  ed- 
ucation. 

BILL: 

I can  read  very  well  now,  sir,  I would  like  to  go  to 
school  here  and  learn  the  iron  business. 

m,  THOMAS; 

Hnnimn  - so  you  want  to  learn  the  iron  business,  is  it?  A 
worthy  anbition,  ny  boV,  a very  worthj^  anbition.  I presume 
that  your  father  and  mother  need  your  earnings. — Verv  well 
then,  report  tomorrov;  morning  at  six  and  I v/ill  try  you  out. 

BILL; 

Yes,  sir, ■••(F/iDE)  tomorrov/  at  six. 

MUSIC : 

TRAPS IT lOUAL 

KiiRRMOR; 

It  was  under  David  Thoraas,  often  called  the  father  of  the 
American  iron  trade,  that  young  Bill  Jones  was  to  learn  the 
process  of  feeding  fuel , limestone , and  ore  into  a roaring 
blast  furnace --to  learn  how  to  tap  the  molten  meta.l,  and 
run  it  through  channels  into  rows  of  open  sand  molds  to 
form,  pig  iron.  The  next  step  forward  in  his  education  came 
eight  years  later  in  1857  when  he  obtained  a job  at  two 
dollars  a week  in  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  in  Johjisti^wn, 
Penna,.  I^ere  before  the-  blr'zing  heat  of  the  puddling  furnace 
he  mastered  the  slow  and  costly  process  then  use-d  for 
refining  iron.  One  day  there  wp.s  great  excitement  in  the 
yard  of  the  plant,  a queer  locking,  perr-shaped  machine 
was  to  be  demonstrated. 

SOUND: 

MTRMJR  OF  VOICES,  SOUI'ID  OF  ILiCHINERY  HJIIPIUG 

JOE; 

(Polish 

accent) 

You  tella  mo.  Bill,  v/hatsa  dis  all  .about,  eh? 

BILL: 

It’s  a converter,  Joe,  Supposed  to  change  rr-olten  pig  iron 
into  steel. 

JOE ; 

How  she  do  dat,  eh? 

BILL; 

From  wh‘'.t  I hear  it’s  done  by  forcing  air  through  the  melted 
iron.  A fellow  from  Pittsburgh  — name  of  Yfilliam  Kelly  — 
is  the  inventor.  Says  he’s  b en  doin’  it  for  years.  Claims 
the  air  burns  a.11  the  inpvirities  away. 

MIKE ; 

Shure  an’  it’s  crazy  he  is.  I niver  heard  of  sich  a thing. 
Faugh,’ some  crank’ll  be  burnin’  ice  next. 

BILL: 

It  m.ight  work — -be  a great  thing  if  it  did.  Would  m.ake 
steel  as  cheap  as  cast  iron. 
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laiE ; 


t! 


!t 


And  a foine  one  yo\i  are.  Bill  Jones.  Vliat  wo^ld  v;e  dc  then? 
There 'd  bo  no  woik  for  puddler  like  onrsel^cs. 

VOICE  1:  (off  I'^IKE)  Cone  on  Kelly,  Get  her  goin’.  Ve’re  v.'aitin’ 

for  a (rood  lauph. 

SOUIT):  SHOUTS  AlvD  JEERS  OF  im 


KELLY;  Very  v^ell,  Ilr . Leibfreit,  I think  v;e 're  ready  now.  I want 

the  strongest  blast  you  can  blov;. 

LEIBFREIT;  Ya.  I gif  you  blenty.  I put  a vate  on  the  safety  val-et . 

(GERFJili  ACCETiT) 


SOUND 


MACEIUERY. 


BUBBLING  METAL. . .ROAR] 


A.IR . . .OROi’i' 


'IS' 


SUSTAIN  : 


VOICE  I:  Here  she  goe-sl 

VOICE  II:  Uatch  the  fire  v/orks , boysj 

VOICE  III:Hurrah  for  Kelly’ 

SOUND:  BOOS  AND  CHEERS .. .ROARING  AIR  - SUSTAIN 


VOICE  1: 
VOICE  2: 
VOICE  3: 
VOICE  1; 
SOUNDS : 


Look  at  these  sparks  coming  out  I 


Some  fireworks,  Kelly! 

Hey it’s  blowing  everthing  out  of  the  converter! 

Hey,  Kelly!  There  goes  your  iron! 


ROARING  AIR 


SFOU 


Fr  O 

0.  o » 


.MET'  LuillGHING 


K!USIC:  TRAIISITIONAL 


NARRATOR:  Kelly’s  first  public  denonstrat ion  v/a.s  a failure,  but  a few 

days  later  he  was  to  sho?v"  beyond  question  that  iron  could 
be  refined  cheaply,  quickly,  and  €;fficiently  b’'  what  he 
called  his  ’’air-boiling  process".  In  England  the  great 
inventor.  Sir  FUnry  Bessemer,  v;as  also  pi-rfccting  the  s>-.rie 
method.  After  the  Civil  U'ar,  in  which  Bill  Jones  became.,  a 
Captain,  the  Kelly- Bessemer  patents  v/ere  combined,  - !i-^w 
for  the  first  time  in  man's  long  struggle,  steel  could  be 

produced  in  quantity.  In  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania 

Scranton,  Lewistown,  Bethlehem,  Harrisburg,  Johnsto^»vi, 

Pittsburgh the  mails  bc-gan  to  roar  an'd  belch  th.oir 

sm.oke , Men  vj-ere  needed... men  with  the  "Vtiow  how"  v.’ith 
ideas... but  most  of  all  men  v;ith  the  abilit-''  to  lead  and 
direct  others* 
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"STEEL" 

In  1873  Andrew  CarneE:ie  was  bnilding  along  the  Moncngahcla 
riTc-r  his  great  Edgar  Thorson  Works  at  Braddock.  One  day 
that  shrewd  iudge  of  talent  sent  for  (FAT'E)  Captain  Bill 
J one  s . 

SPUED  : DOOR  OPEN  IMG 

CARNEGIE:  Cone  in.  Captain  Jones,  come  in. 

(Slight 

Scotch  accent) 


SOUND;  DOOR  CLOSING 


JONES : 
CARNEGIE: 


JONE 


■OQ 


CARNEGIE: 


JONES : 


Alexander  Holley  sent  word  you  vdshed  to  see  me,  llr , Carnerie. 

Ah,  yes... a fine-  man,  ¥sr  4 Holley... an  excellent  engineer.  I 
presume,  he’s  spoken  of  the  steel  plant  he's  building  for  us? 

Yes,  he  has. 

Captain  Jones,  we  intend  to  make  that  plant  into  the  greatest 
steel-producing  unit  in  the  world.  The  future  of  /America.,  I 
believe,  is  to  be  founded  on  chesip  steel.  Today  most  of  this 
product  is  being  imported  fromi  England  at  a high  price... 

$90.  a ton  or  m-ore.  Do  you  think  you  could  mioke  rails  for 
less  money  with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  obtainable? 

I'm  sure  of  it. 


CMNEGIE: 
JONES : 


CARNEGIE: 

JONES ; 
CARNEGIE: 


I.-US  IC  : 


NiJlRATOR: 


liT.d  you  are  far.iliar  v;ith  the  Kelly- Bessemer  proce.-ss? 

I am..  In  1871  v/e  began  rolling  rails  at  Jchnstoim  v/ith  such 
metal  - the  first  ones  ever  made  in  America. 

Then  I think  ymj  *ro  ma  ’ man.  V/ould  von  accept  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  Braddock  Mills? 

Would  I accept?  V/hy, . .v/hy.  .certainly,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

(begin  to  F/iDE)  Nov/  if  you  v/ill  consult  v/ith  Mr,  Kolle^y. 

Fi'-ST  AND  HOLD  BEHIND 

In  1875  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
began  to  establish  new  world  records.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  three  months  of  operation,  Jones  had,,,. 

Production  of  steel  up  ICO  per  cent, 
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VOICE  1; 


"CT^rL" 


NARRATOR: 
VOICE  2: 
NARRATOR: 
VOICE  3: 


MJSIC: 


At  the  end  of  the  first  year,.,. 
Production  up  500  per  cent. 

End  of  second  year... 

Production  up  1200  per  cent. 

UP  DRiUvAJICALLY  Al'ID  THEN  FADE  BG 


N/sRRATOR:  And  with  the  quantity  production  cane  lower  prices.  Scon 

the  cost  of  steel  was  cut  in  half.  In  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Andrev/  Carnegie  Was  selling  the  st-'-el 
needed  to  track  the  rapidly  expanding  railroads  of  U' e naticn. 
to  build  its  bridges  and  battleships . .to  fern  its  tools 
and  nachines.  In  the  mills  Captain  Bill  Jones  was  leading 
his  nen  in  a race  against  tine,  smashing  down  the  ides,  that 
the  impossible  could  not  be  done.  Iron ’and  human  nature 
were  his  new  materials.  Ke  put  the  tivo  togcth-ir  and  made: 
steel.  Practical  suggestions  flashed  from  ^in  like  sparks 
from  his  converters. 


SOUND : 

HEAVY  MACHINERY C UNKING  METAL 

JONES : 

Shove  ’er  along  boysj  All  together  I Do  you  v/ant  to 
licked  by  those,  fellov/s  running  the  Lucy  furnace? 

get 

SOUND : 

UP 

JONES : 

So  that  hose  has  burst  again,  has  it?  T/hy  can’t  v/e  a 
plate  it?  Let’s  wind  it  with  a coil  of  wire. 

rmor 

SOUND: 

UP 

JOflES:  Say,  Jim.’  flhcn  you're  going  home  tonight,  take-  this  rortgagp 

on  Jack  Sullivfm's  cnttfige  and  nivo  it  to  bis  wife.  Jaci: 
died  in  the  hospital  last  night,  and,  confound  it,  she’s 
got  five  children. 

tOISIC  ; TR/ASITIONaL 

NiiRRATOR;  Counseling,  driving,  inspiring,  Jones  was  everyvjhere.  Ne 

devised  a monster  iron  box,  brick-lined,  capable  of  hold- 
ing half  a million  pounds  of  melted  metal.  Into  it  poured 
the  sparkling,  splashing  molten  iron  to  be  rocked  to  and 
fro,  like  the  cradle  of  a sun  god,  until  its  contents  v/(.. re- 
uniform  in  quality.  Then  they  were  sent  on  their  turbulent 
way  to  the  convertors,  imd  w'ith  the  production  cam,e  the 
profits.  Fortunes  were  being  made.  Andrew  Ci\rne:rie,  rguid- 
ing  genius  of  the  enterprise,  ( BEGIE  TO  FADE)  a.g.ain  sent 
for  Bill  Jones , . . . 

) 
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CMTEGIE : 

(FADING  INO  3ill,  the  corapanv  wants  to  shew/  its  appreciation 
for  the  work  you  have  been  dninfk  We  want  you  to  beccr'c  a 
partner. 

JOI'JES : 

I*m  - I’n  nuch  obliged,  /indy,  but  I can't  accept  the  offer, 

I'm  just  a plain  workman.  If  I become  a partner  the  fellows 
in  the  mills  will  be  thinking  I'm  getting  too  far  abo\'-e 
then  — to  high-toned. 

C/JIIEEGIE : 

But  -KG  must  recognize  in  some  way  what  you  have  done,  VTiat 
v/ould  you  suggest? 

JONES : 

Well you  might  pay  me  a v/hale  of  a bir  s?  l^xy. 

CiiRNEGIE : 

We'll  do  it.  From  now  on  you  v;ill  receive  the  same  salary 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

JONES : 

/Ji,  Andy,  that's  the  kind  of  talk.  Give  mo  somethin^  thr.t  I 
can  spend. 

WSIC  ; 

TR/J'ISITIONAL 

NMRATOR: 

By  1881  /merica's  young  steel  industrv^  centered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  surpassed  England  and  was  leading  the  world  in 
tonnage.  From  Fr-reign  lands  came  vetf;ran  iron  makers  to 
learn  the  new  methods  of  production. 

VOICE: 

(EiCGLISH 

ACCENT) 

I s^.y.  Captain  Jones.  This  is  most  amazing.  Just  ho-w  do 
vou  do  it? 

JONES : 

Several  ways.  First  is  v/e  Gr.plcy  men  who  are  young ..  .ambitious 
the  kind  that  want  to  get  ahead  and  make  something  of 
themselves . 

VOICE; 

Yes . 

JONES : 

Then  we  create  a "strong  but  plcas/.'.nt"  rivalry  betv/een  the 
plants . 

VOICE: 

Piake  it  a sporting  proposition,  hey,  v/hft? 

JONES : 

Right... and  then  we  have  an  eight-hi^ur  day.  No  m.an  can 
stand  tv(/elve  hours  of  this  kind  of  work. 

VOICE: 

Hmmmm  - an  eight  hour  day. 

JONES : 

And  lastly,  we  use  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  vie  can 
obtain. 

VOICE; 

Very  good,  Ceiptain  Jones,  but  really  don't  you  find  that 
v/orking  v;ith  such  reckless  haste  your  steel  is  certain  to 
be  variable  and  inferior? 
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JOfiES : Cn  the  contrary,  the  average  variation  is  net  none  than  <-ne 

degree  frem  the  quality  ained  at. 

VOICE:  Host  amazing,  T?.ost  am  zing,  indeed, 

liTJSIC  ; HUMOROUS  CHORDS  FOR  TRA^hOIT  lOh 

UARRATCR:  1"/hile  Carnegie  and  his  partners  in  the  front  office  planned 

the  large  strategical  maneuvers  in  the  battle  for  industrial 
‘ supremacy,  the  tactics  had  to  be  executed  by  the  men  on  the 

firing  lines.  In  1839  one  of  the  Braddock  furnaces  ’.vas 
working  badly.  Its  contents  had  ''bridged"  and  vrere  -a;ri'ied. 

A squad  of  v/orkrien  v/ere  attempting  to  remove  the  obsti- r cti -n . 
Charging  into  the  fray  (3EGI]''  TO  Fi-tp]}  came  Captain  'ill  J^nes. 


SaUND : 

ROARING  alR ^ViCHIPERY.  . .1 

■EAVY 

u ■y'T.iTyG 

JONES : 

(COHIHG  OU)  VTiat's  going  on 

here? 

"Ghat's  ti'e  tr'^uble,  Keeper? 

KEEPER : 

The  mf.'nkey's  stuck.  Captain 

Bill. 

The  slag  v/on't  drain. 

JOKES: 

Here  let  me  at  it. 

SOUND: 

HEAVY  POUriDirG  U? 

JOKES : 


One  more  crack:  ncv:,..all  together,  boys  i Shove  *er  along.' 


SOUND ; 
KEEPER: 

Sa'ND : 


HSaVY  POUEDIUG I'KP 

Look  out.  Captain  Bill 
The  wall's  breaking.' 

HEA^/Y  CRASHING  ROM... 


ORIPiT 

.'  Look 
Jump  . . . f 

SHOUT  IKS 


out,  the  V'-all's 
or  God's  s£'..ke,. 

HEIR'S  Vhicrs 


breaking  I 
.iumpl 


MUSIC;  U?  DRAIMTICaLLY 


NARRATOR : 


Crashing  through  the  outer  v/all  of  the  fvtrnacc,  the  fioty 
contents  fell  directly  on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Cantain 
Bill  Jones,  knocking  him.  into  a pit.  The  next  day,  ■'.vitho’-t 
regaining  consciousness,  he  died.  The  fi^re  thousand  vo  rkmen 
at  Braddock  were  frantic  with  grief.  Carntgie  scjbbed  like  a 
child.  Ten  thousand  wet^eyed  ir.en  marched  v^ith  him  to  his 
grave,  their  most  preci'^us  memory  be. ing... 


VOICE: 

JTTSIC: 


I worked  with  Captain  Bill  Jones, 


LOFTY.  . .SUSTAINED 


VOICE  1;  Men  like  David  Thomas,  Tfilliam.  Kelly,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 

William  Jones  established  in  Pennsylvania  the  tro.ditiors  ' f 
efficient  management  v/hich  characterize  America's  c^lf-ssal 
steel  industrv. 
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’’STEEL” 


VOICE  2: 


VOICE  3; 


SONG : 


/iNNOITNCER : 


SONG : 


Today,  stt.il  centered  in  ^Pennsylvania,  this  industry  is  acain 
breakinfr  v;or.ld  records.  From  the  roaring  converters  and  fur- 
naces is'  flowing  a flaring  torrent  of  steel  needed  to  forge 
the  ships,  shells,  guns-,  tanks,  planes,  that  will  win  the 
fight  for  survival. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  workers  who  have  made  Pennsylvania 
the  greatest  industrial  state-  in  the  Union,  are  winning  the 
Battle  of  Production.  Giving  without  question  their  tine, 
skill,  money,  energy,  and  lives  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
they  are  again  showing  the  same  spirit  that  has  always  m.ade 
.PENNSYLVAMA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (FIRST  TWO  B/JIS, . .TUEN  HUK) 

You  have  ,iust  heard  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DJdiOCRaCY,  prepared  and'  produced 
by  the  Pennsvlvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation 
v/ith  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  Search  '^our  dollar, 
attic,  garage,  yard,  barn  for  scrap  metal  and  rubber.  It 
is  needed.  Conserve  all  vital  v/ar  mterials . ^dit  10  per- 
cent of  your  earnings  in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps,  Listen  again 
next  week,  sarnie  timie,  same  station,  for  another  program 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEIv'OCRACYJ 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  CLOSE) 
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LABOR  FOR  DEMOCRACY  PROGR.L:  #23 

PEMSYLVAIIIA  HISTORICAL  COI.'MISSIOK  RAXIO  SERIES 


"PEENSYLVAKIA  - KEYSTOEE  OF'  DEMOCRACY" 

AIHxlOUrCER : Pennsylvania 

SCRG  ; PERMSYLVANIa  (FIRST  TWO  BARS Tt:EIT  EITM.  . . ) 

AHEOUIICER:  Keystone  of  Democracy.' 

SOMG; PEHLSYLVAMA  (TO  EIxiP  OF  SECOFD  STRA.  IN . . . THEI-  rIY : ) 


ANKOURCER:  Again  we  present  another  in  the  series  of  nro''-''rams  - 

PEEFSYLVAIIIA  - KE'fSTOMS  OF  DEMOCRACY  - historical  drama- 
tizations showing  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsyl'vi.nia 
plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  fcrt''’--eT  ght  uritod 
States.... in  the  development  of  fne  American  ’w"  y of  life. 
This  series  is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Penns^/lvania 
Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  in  order  to  acquaint  you  better  v^ith  the  glorious 
history  of  our  great  Commonwealth  - PEHI'SYLYADIA  - KEYSTONE 

OF  DEMOCRACY' 

1 

SOEG; PEIIMSYLVAEIA  (UP  ADD  OUT) 


VOICE:  (LOT#  CAU-. ) Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread 

MSIC:  POWERFlfL  CHORD.  OUT  OH  SIGDAL 


AlTD^Om.CER : 


SQUIRE: 


"Our  daily  bread" ....  .the  bread  which  we  earn  by  the  sweat 
of  our  brows.... the  br.ead  w'hich  is  v;on  by  cur  labor  .the 
labor  of  all  of -us.  In  /joerica,  the  v.'ords  of  this  simole, 
powerful,  prayer  hame  a meaning  far  greater  than  in  any  other 
country--for  in  America  labor  has  had  the  opportunity  to  earn 
that  bread  --  opportunity  far  beyond  any  offered  elsew;bere  -- 
opportunity  w’hich  has,  todam^  given  our  nation  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  seen  on  earth.... Acid  in  this 
development  of  a nation,  through  raising  of  the  living 
standards  and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor,  Pennsyl-^ania 
has  played  a tremendous  part ., (PAUSE)  Let  us  look  in  now, 
upon  a discussion  held  in  a Philadelphia  tavern  in  the  year 

^^^92 (ST/'lRT  Tf  F/JDE) feelings  seem  to  bo  running  high 

over  a certain  issTie . . . . (FADE  OFF.) 

(ROA-RIUG  BELLIGEREHTLY)  I tell  you,  this  movement  is  a de- 
parture from  custom  fraught  ’with  all  kinds  of  serious  dangers. 
Imagine  it.’  Just  imagine  it:  By  their  owm  words  the  lcna*^es 
have  convicted  themselves.'  Listen  to  this.’  Listen  here  --  I 
have  the  v/ording  of  their  resolution  here  before  me.  Listen. 
"That,  in  the  future,  a day’s  work,  amorgst  us,  shall  be  deemed 
to  commence  at  six  o’clock  in  thb  morning  and  to  terminate  at 
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six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  each  day."  (P/JJSE)  Therel 
that's  what  it  says.  In  black  and  white,  gentlemen  — in 
black  and  white.' 

THCLI/iS : 

how,  it  don't  seen  to  me  that  there's  an;'/thing  so  terrible 
about  that,  't'l/hat  d'ye  say,  gentlemen?  (PAUSE)  How  about 
you,  Tyler? 

TYLER: 

I haven't  been  here  since  the  beginning.  You're  talking 
about  the  cordwainers,  I presume the  shov/makers? 

THOMAS : 

Aye  . hj'e  are  . 

TYLER: 

Vfell,  I must  ss.y  that  I don't  consider  their  obiecti'>-es  very 
unreasonable.  Six  o'clock  to  six  o'clock  seems  to  bf  ti'ie 
enough  for  the  work  of  a day. 

SQUIRE : 

You  listen  to  me,  young  r.ani  Vihen  I was  a boy,  we  didn't 
have  all  this  fol-de-rol  to  contend  with.  And  it  was  good 
for  us,  tooi  Sunup  to  sundov'ni  That's  the  proper  time  for 
labor.' 

THOrUvS : 

kHat  makes  it  the  proper  time.  Squire? 

SQUIRE; 

T/hat  makes  it  that  v/ay?  AHat  mkes  it  that  way,  ye  ask  me? 

YHy  — it  alwa^/s  was  that  vinyl 

TYLER : 

Certainly,  sir.  Hone  can  dispute  that  statement.  Beit  there 
is  an  element  of  change  allowable  in  society,  don’t  you  think? 

SQUIRE: 

Element  of  change?  Aye.  There's  those  who  wish  to  change,  if 
that's  what  you  m.ean.  An.d , mark  mAr  words  --  they're  a 
dangerous  crew*  Absolutely  dangcrousJ 

THOMAS : 

^.•diat's  dr.ngerous  about  'em? 

SQUIRE : 

This  is  da.ngcrous  about  'em  --  thf.t  if  they  get  their  way  on 
this  six  o'clock  to  six  o'clock  idea  --  v/hy,  the  next  thing 
vire'll  know,  they'll  v/ant  to  have  only  TEH  working  hours  a day 
instead  of  twelve i 

TYLER: 

Avnd,  if  it's  possible,  what's  wrong  v/ith  that? 

SQUIRE: 

Aye.  There's  the  catch.  It's  not  possiblej  How  can  a day's 
work  be  done  in  ten  hours,  eh?  Imswcr  me  that] 

TYLER; 

Vfell,  there  are  those  who  say  that  machinery  can  give  the 
nnsvier  to  that.  Use  miorc  machinery  and  emiploy  r:ore  working 
men . ' ' 

SQUIRE; 

Vlfeatl  Em.ploy  more  men  and  pay  them  the  samie  wages?  It's 
impossible  I 
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TYLER: 

SQUIRE: 


LEISIG : 
ANUOUECER: 


MUSIC; 
VTORKER : 

Ol'VEIER: 
WORKER : 

OV.TJHi  : 


It  my  appear  so.  But  if  some  products  of  the  mchinery 
are  sold,  the  er;ployer-  v/ill  have  r.ore  ncney  to  pay  the 
workers . 

Yes,  yes,  yes,  I've  lieard  all  that  before.  But  -/e  -.ustr. 't 
let  our  iir.aginiat ion  run  away  v;ith  us,  ■"■oung  nan.  V.l^.ere  is 
this  v.'onderful  mchinery  that's  going  to  do  al]  these  ohirigs? 
We  have  to  have  the  nachinery  first  don't  v/e?  /md  I tell 
you  right  here  and  nov;  tliat  a nan  v/ould  be  a fool  to  in”est 
his  good  money  in  any  such  Vvild  gamble.  I'm  a successful 
man,  I'm  proud  of  it,  and  I'll  let  you  Icnovv  plainl;-’-  that 
I'm  successful  because  I worked  like  my  father  wcrkef  -- 
from  sunup  to  sundovm, ,,  .and  that's  the  only  '.;&y  to  achieve 
success,  Mark  it  viell,  (F/iEE)  I -ark  it  v/ell 

SOFT  CHORDS,  lU  MaRCKIEG  TEMPO 


B'at  the  old  ideas  of  long  hours  and  low  pa:/  co-’ld  not  last 
long  in  a country  like  America  --  a.countr:/  v/hose  resources 

had  never  been  dreamed  of  before Bit  by  bit,  in  the  first 

days  of  their  newly-won  denocracu',  it  began  to  dawr  upon 
Americans  that  their  nation  was  one  of  the  richest  areas  of 
the  world. , that , potentially,  it  held  more  than  enough  for 
everyone,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  its  pc’/rer  would  insure 
human  living  standards  which  staggered  the  ^ind . And  the 
worker  - the  laborer  - looked  for  the  opport/^nity  for  self- 
cultivation,  for  a life  which  v/culd  permit  so^ie  leisure  — a 
life  which  would  give  him  som.e  of  the  bounties  w!' ich  the 
Am.erican  nation  held  before  }iis  eyes.  I'.e  wanted  recognition 
of  his  rights  as  a free  citizen — an  education  for  his 
children--the  ability  to  raise  his  family  st/ ndards , And  in 
tliis  rovem.ent  Pennsyl-^ania  was  in  the  first  rank,  Do  less  a 
person  than  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Philadelphia  printer, 
aided  in  the  organization  of  uhe  Journe/mnen  Printers  in  that 

city and  wViile  objectives  were  sometimes  mAsunder stood  , 

there  was  much  in  them  that  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employer ....  Listen  to  this  conversation  between  worker  and 
ovneer  in  the  1790 's. 

OUT 


We're  taking  steps  to  inform  the  public  that  they're  being 
imposed  upon  by  this  nev:  competitor  of  yours,  sir.  His 
products  are  cheap  — he's  using  v/orkmen  v;ho  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  job  --  and  we  hear  that  he's  a fly-by-night 
who  goes  from  city  to  city  mulcting  the  citizens. 

But  v;hy  arc  you.  taking  my  side  in  this? 

It  comes  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  both  of  us,  sir.  If 
your  business  prospers,  we  have  the  guarantee  thrt  our  wmges 
will  be  paid. 

This  association  of  yours  is  a curious  thing.  FTiat  else  do 
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you  plan  to  do? 

VTORKER : 

TJhy  vve  plan  some  kind  of  fund  which  v;ill  pay  death  benefits 
to  the  families  of  members  who  pass  axvay.  And  there's  a plan 
to  have  benefits  for  sickness  and  accidents  paid  out  too. 

And  we  have  a scheme  to  train  our  sons  in  the  work  so  that 
they'll  be  sure  of  a job  when  they  reach  manhood. 

O’^RIER : 

'Tis  a new  thing,  and  a strange  thing  — but  I wish  well. 

IfJSiC  : 

THE  MARCHING  CHORDS  AGAIN*  TO  BG 

AIRJOUNCER : 

These  were  the  beginnings,  but  they  indicated  the  coi'rse  that 
America  ^vas  to  take.  There  was  another  idea  that  had  to  ceme 
once  the  movem.ent  started,  and  f.t  first  it  had  a sc-’ind  v/hich 
did  not  appeal  to  everyone  --  even  to  the  v/orking  men  thom- 
se Ives .... (fade) 

JAI'HE : 

(SCOTCPI  ACCENT ) 

Greetings,  Harry.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  p'ou  again.  Have 
a chair,  ma ' good  man. 

HARRY; 

(WELSH  ACCENT ) 

Thankee , Jamie . 

JA.MIE : 

And  what  is  the  occasion  thet  brings  you  to  this  end  of  town? 

HARRY; 

Business,  Jamie  — organization  business.  I believe  you  are 
president  of  your  shocm;aker's  association,  arc  ye  not? 

JAJHE ; 

Aye,  so  I am. 

HARRY: 

And  I am.  head  of  the  Journe^/men  Printers,  am.  I not? 

JAMIE; 

Aye^ 

HARRY; 

And  both  of  our  organizations  have  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  something  alike,  aren't  tlic-y? 

JAMIE: 

Aye , but 

HARRY: 

It  is  true,  is  it  not,  Jamie,  that  both  our  groups  are 
seeking  much  the  same  things ... .better  werkin'  hours  and 
conditions,  extension  of  the  right  to  vote,,  abolishm.ent  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  the  establishment  of  free  public 
schools,  and  so  forth? 

JAMIE: 

So  we  are,  ma ' man,  but  what  is  your  point? 

HARRY : 

Just  this.  Why  would  it  not  be  of  benefit  to  both,  our 
associations  to  join  together  and  set  up  rules  for  the  whole 
membership?  IVhy  should  we  both  be  v/erkin'  separately  for  the 
same  thing? 

JAl^IE ; 

I canna ' say  that,  Harry,  'Tis  a m.ost  unusual  idea  ye  are 
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su,e:,frestin ' . Combine  the  shoemahers  and  printers  into  one 
trade  association,  is  it? 

HARRY: 

Aye,  it  Is, 

JAMIE : 

But  if  we  are  to  combine,  ;vhat  would  be  to  present  other 
workin’  groups  like  ourselves  from  wantin'  to  be  in  it  too? 
Ansvv'er  me  that,  noo , ansv;er  me  that? 

HARRY : 

We  could  let  then  be  in  it.  The  more  members  we  ret,  the 
bipe;er  v;e  would  rmow,  and  the  more  stronrth  we'd  have. 

JAlvIIS; 

Noo,  you  listen  tae  me, laddie.  For  over  twenty  y^ears  I’ve 
been  a member  of  the  shoem.akers  ' association.  . .seen  it  rrew 
from,  only  a handful  to  its  present  size.  The  shoemakers' 
association  is  all  rirht  as  it  is.  Perhaps,  althcuph  I am 
very  dootful . . .very  dootful...we  could  stand  ioinin’  hands 
with  you  print'- rs.  but  if  we  pot  som.e  of  those  other 
organizations  in  with  us,  there 'd  be  trouble.  We'd  probably 
lose  all  the  thinrs  we  gained  by  tryin'  to  do  too  m.any  things 
at  once.  You  can't  put  too  many  ergs  in  one  basket  wdthout 
gettin*  some  of  them  broke,  I’ve  alwavs  said. 

EI\RRYi 

We're  too  smiall,  Jamie... much  too  snc.ll,  Fe  *re  too 
separated  from  each  other.  It  is  tire  that  all  of  us  should 
realize  that  the  mnre  heads  we  can  ret  torether  and  the  more 
peoole  we  can  count  on  our  membership  lists  --  the  m-ore  we'll 
be  able  to  do  for  ourselves. 

JA.MIS : 

It  may  be  so,  laddie,... it  m.ay  be  so,  but  I fail  to  see  it. 

mSIC: 

I'';JIC"'ING  CHORDS.  TO  BG 

Ara’  QTJlTCER : 

Yes,  many  workers  failed  to  see  the  point  of  combining 
several  trades  into  one  group.  But  w'hen  th*  small,  weak 
associations  disappr-arod  ^ one  bj/-  one,  an'  when  the  depression 
that  follo'wed  tin  w.r  of  1812  m.ade  their  lot  worse,  they  were 
willing  to  look  for  a solution.  It  came,  finally,  in  1327, 
when,  at  Pliiladelphia , the  f irst  effective  organiz  .tion  of 
several  trades  in  the  United  States  was  ferm'-d.  It  was  the 
Mechanics  Union  of  Trade  Associations.  At  early  m_eetir~s  of 
this  body  speakers  would  stress  their  broad  social  objectives. 

LIUSIC  : 

SUSTAINED  CHORD 

VOICE  A: 

(OFF  MIKE,  S^E/jriNG  LOUDLY,  FADE  IN.)  Sunrise  to  sunset 
working  hours  must  go.'  '.le  work  long  hours  — we  receive  a 
pittance  in  wages.  The  establishment  of  a ten-hour  day  mnst 
be  one  of  cur  first  goals. 

VOICE  3: 

iTe  m.ust  eibolish  the  laivs  which  perm.it  imorisrnm.t  nt  for  debt. 
The  working  man,  s'oeating  through  the  long  day  for  his 
meagre  hire,  cannot  avoid  small  debts  of  two  or  th-ree  dollars 
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To  cast  a man  into  a foul  dirty  prison  for  failure  to  pay 
such  a suF:  is  a form  of  inhuman  punishment  which  must  cease, 

I^SIC  : CHORD 

VOICE  C:  We  arc  living  in  a land  which  m.any  of  us  fought  to  make  free 

of  oppression , .And  yot  suffrage  has  not  been  expanded  to 
perm.it  all  of  us  to  vote.  Vlith  certain  of  the  courts  against 
us,  we  have  no  rpdress  in  the  form  of  the  ballot.  Suffrage 
must  be  extended  to  the  workers  as  a whole, 

IdJSIC : CHORD 


VOICE  D:  We  have  the  right  to  free  public  cd\ication  of  our  children. 

In  this  nation,  every  m.an  is  recognized  as  being  created 
equal.  Our  sons  and  daughters  m.ust  have  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  throu""h  equal  chances  at  the  start  of  life.  We 
demand  free  schools, 

I/IUSIC:  TRANSIT  lOFAL 


AiDIOUHCER  : These  broader  aims  of  organized  labor  were  achieved,  together 

with  their  immediate  objectives  of  better  working  hours, 
wages  and  conditions.  From  its  inception,  organized  labor 
played  a larmo  role  in  the  advancement  of  the  Amc.rican 
democratic  social  order.  The  demnnds  were  heard,  and  heeded. 
Free  schools  sprang  up,  Vfages  increasrd.  Hours  wore  lowered. 
The  right  te  -/ote  was  extended  and  imprisonmt.nt  for  debt 
ceased.  With  the  advancem.c  nt  of  the  continent,  with  the 
resourcf’S  which  xvere  dravm  from.  Iimcrican  soil,  the  United 
States  bego.n  its  forv/ard  march  toward  a new’  era  — an  era 
filled  Y/ith  more  hue lanitarianism,  more  opportunity,  more  of 
tj-,e  riches  of  life  than  any  nation  had  ever  achieved  before 
in  history. 

IHTSIC; iVlRGHIITCr  CHORDS 

.ilHIOUHCER:  (AFTER  PAUSE)  And  in  Pennsylvania,  through  the  medium  of 

increasingly  progressive  lo.bor  legislation  and  through  the 
efforts  of  such  pioneers  as  Uriah  Stephens,  Terence  Powderly, 
and  others,  labor  has  risen  to  the  position  of  great 
importance  v/hich  it  holds  in  our  Commonwealth  today, 

?mSIC; C^^ORDS  UP.  TFETI  TQ  BG 

VOICE  1:  In  the  pre^sent  str;ggle  for  the  existence  of  a free  world, 

the  workers  who  form  America’s  great  labor  unions  have 
pledged  themselves  to  make  any  sacrifice,  every  contribution 
of  time,  mioney,  or  skill  the  national  vmr  effort  m.ay  require, 

VOICE  2:  In  Pennsylvania  today  the  men  and  v/omen  who  v/ork  in  the  mines, 

m.ills,  factories,  and  forests  of  this  gre.at  arsenal  of 
Democracy  Oire  winning  the  Battle  of  Production, 
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VOICE  3: 

Labor  today  in  Pennsylvania  looks  back  vdth  pride  to  those 
pioneers  in  this  Common''vealth  v/ho  led  the  way  in  the 
development  of  human  liberty.  Firm  to  the  same  ideals, 
resolved  to  creane  a world  fit  for  decent  men  to  live  in, 
it  is  again  the  same  spirit  that  has  always  made  PENNSYLVANIA 
KEYSTONE  OP  DSTvIOCRACY. 

SONG; 

’’PENNSYLVANIA’’  TO  BG 

MNCUECER ; 

You  have  just  heard  another  in  the  state-wide  series  of 
broadcasts,  PEI'NSYLVAJ'ilA,  KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRiTCY  prepared  and 
produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Council  of  Defense ...  .Buy  vrar  bonds 
and  stamps  to  the  limit  of  your  ability,,,Do  your  share  in 
salvage  campaigns  and  submit  cheerfully  to  rationing  of 
essential  war  coim  odities Listen  in  next  week  for  another 
broadcast  in  the  series,  PFNTISYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEFOCRACli 

SONG: 

"PE^JNSYLVANIA”  UP  TO  CLOSE. 
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"PSHH SYLVAN lA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRiiCY” 


ANNOUNCER : Pennsylvania 

SONG : PEIFriSYLVANlA  (FIRST  TV'/O  BMS.  . . .THEN  IFJi:.  . . ; 

AMI'’OUNCFR  : Keystone  of  Democracy! 

SONG ; PENNSYLVAITIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN,  THEI^  HUE...; 

AI']NOUIICER : A^ain  we  present  another  in  the  series  of  nroprar.s  - 

Pennsyl'i’ania  - Keystone  of  Demccracv  - historical 


dramatizations  shovrinp  the  part  cur  oy-tl  state  of 
Pennsylvania  pla^rs  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty 
eight  United  States,  and  in  the  development  of  American 
ideals.  This  series  is  prepared  and  produced  '"'y  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  th 
State  Council  of  Defense  in  order  to  better  acquaint  ■"•ou 
with  the  glorious  history  of  our  mreat  Commonv'calth  - 
PEI^^NSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEKOCR.hCY! 

SONG:  PENNSYLVAh'IA  (UP  id'ID  OUT) 


I^JUSIC  : 
ANNOUNCER : 
SOUiJD : 


RUMBLING,  OMINOUS 
The  sctne  is  Wake 
DRONING  AIRPUUIES 


CHORDS,  SUSTAIN  jJ^D  FAI;E  FOR; 
Island .... 

MACHINE  GUN  FIRE,  IT'  BACKGRaHyD 


VOICE  1: 
VOICE  2; 
VOICE  3: 
VOICE  4; 
VOICE  1: 
VOICE  2 : 
VOICE  3: 
VOICE  4: 
SOUND : 


Gun  one,  manned  and  ready! 

Gun  two,  manned  and  ready! 

(OFF  MIKE)  Gun  three,  manned  and  ready! 
(OFF)  Range  four,  seven. .. .sector  right. 
Range  four,  sevr-n. ...  .sector  right. 

(OFF)  Range  four,  seven sector  right. 

(OFF)  Range  four,  seven sector  right. 

Commence  firing! 

CMNONADING  IN. 
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VOICE: 

(OFF)  Hit 

SOUND : 

CANNON  BOOM. 

VOICE : 

(OFF)  Hit 

SOUND: 

CANNON  BOOM 

VOICE : 

(OFF)  Over 

VOICE  4: 

Range,  dovm  fouf^  three ...  .deflection  six,  tv;o.... 

SOUND; 

OTHER  VOICES  CARRY  THIS  DOVffi  THE  LINE.  CATH'ONADINC-  UP  J'Jil) 

OPERATOR: 

FADE  BEHIND  AS  TELEGRAPH  BEAM  FADES  ON. 

I’ve  regained  contact  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  sir. 

com:: 

Good 

SOUND: 

TELEGRAPH  BE/uM  UP  FOR  A FEN  SECONDS. 

com: 

What  do  they  sa;/? 

OPERATOR: 

(reading)  "Vi/hat  shall  send  you.... if  vo  find  it  possible 

o 

o 

Tell  ther.  to send  us  more  Japsi 

I^^SIC; 

TAG  WITH  SHARP  . CHORDS , COVER  SCENE  AC  SOUND  F/J^ES  OUT. 

/J^NOUIICER ; 

Dovm  through  the. history  of  our  country  the  United  States 
Marines  lave  been  the  first  to  land,  the  first  to  fight,  and 
the  last  to  quiti  Ever  since  the  days  of  C-c.orgo  Washington 
the  leathernecks  have  responded  in  times  of  war  and  peace  to 
that  urgent  cry  of  - "Call  out  the  rlarinesJ"  They’ve  fought 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  - ^'/herever  the  United  States  needed 
them.  They  made  Uncle  Gam's  trcrible  their  business,  and  they 
never  failed  to  cone  through  v;ith  flying  colors]  It  was  in 
Pennsylvania  at  another  time  of  groat  crisis  thevt  the 

Marine  Corps  was  born.  In  the  fall  of  1775  at  a meeting  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia (F/iDE  OUT) 

SOUT.D: 

LIGHT  /J)  LIB  BACKGROUND 

ADAN^S : 

(OFF  I'HKE)  /jid  gentlemen,  I maintain,  that  our  shipping  lanes 
must  be  kept  open.... this  v/ar  will  not  be  v;on  by  waiting 
here  while  the  enemy  fleet  sails  into  our  harbors.  If  we  are 
ever  to  be  victorious,  vre  must  seek  the  enemy  out. 
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SOUJID; 

lURMIRS  AND  jJ)  LI"?  UP. 

VOICE : 

l.-ir.  Speaker 

HAlvCOCK: 

The  chair  rccof^nizes  the  gentleiran  fror.  Virginia. 

VOICE: 

I disagree  with  Mr.  Adams.  A Marine  Corps  and  I:a”y  are  not 
necessary.  Harbor  blockades  already  have  oeen  undertaken 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  operation  of  individual  state  fle-'ts 
will  offer  sufficient  protection  against  any  f.ttempt  of 
invasion  by  sea. 

VOICE  2: 

I agree  with  this  point  of  view.  besides  it  would  if  an 
extravagant  waste  of  manpower  and  money,  both  of  'hich  are 
desperately  needed  by  General  Washington  and  his  armies. 

SOUND: 

AD  LIB  RISES,  /iRGUING  PRC  AND  CON. 

H/JTCOCK: 

(RAPPING  GA\^L  SHiJiPLY)  Gent  lemon  i Gentlemen' 

SOUND: 

AD  LIB  SUBSIDES 

H/iNCOCK* 

I anticipated  s«me  such  difficulties,  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  ask  General  Washington  to  attend  this  meeting,  ^nd 
present  his  vievrs  on  the  subject.  Members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  I present  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armied 
forces . . . .General  George  Washington. 

SOUND: 

LIGHT  APPLtiUSE 

WASHINGTON : 

Members  of  the  second  Continental  Congres.s,  it  is  true  tha.t 
our  armies  lack  money  and  rnanpov/cr  for  this  conflict,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  all  of  our  major  citif  s ^:re  on  thf  sejicoast 
therefore  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  these  ports  b.-  Vvoll 
protected.  Once  the  British  successfully  blockade  f^ur  ports, 
and  prevent  ships  from  leaving  or  entering,  our  cause  v/ill  be 
lost.  But  with  an  iimerican  fleet,  vie  could  engage  the  enemy 
on  the  high  seas.  Gentlemen,  for  the  safety  and  welfar''  of 
our  cause,  I iraplorf;  you  to  pass  this  bill. 

VOICE : 

One  question.  General  Washington! Just  whtyo  ivill  Congrf  s 

raise  money  to  provide  for  a Nay/  as  well  as  an  auxiliary 
force  of  Marines?  This  will  require  an  expend iturt-.  th-.t  v'ill 
take  all  a.nd  more  than  v/e  have  at  our  disposal. 

WASHINGTON : 

You've  raised  an  important  question.  In  reply,  I alrer.dy 
have  assurances  from  the  Committcf-  of  Sa.fcty  of  Pennsyl^rr nif'. 
that  they  will  help  financially,  in  matters  of  mr.npower, 
materials  and  trained  leadership  from  their  own  nqvv  a.nd 
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J4JSIC: 


AhNOUl'TCBR: 


SOUND: 


Marine  Corps.  You  will  agree  with  me.  Gentlemen,  v;hen  I 
say  that  this  contribution  by  Pennsylx^ania  is  a step 
towards  the  defeat  of  our  enemy. 


COVER  WITH  IITSIC.  FADE  BEHIND. 


From  the  very  beginning  Pennsylvania  showed  itself  prepared 
and  Vvilling  to  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  all.  A 
resolution  was  passed  calling  for  the  enlistment  of  men 
of  "dependable  and  religious  nature  combined  with  proper 
robustness  of  body  to  form  two  battalions  of  Marines  to  act 
as  an  auxiliarv  force  to  the  Continental  Navy,"  And  the 
first  recruiting  ever  done  for  the  Marines  had  its  starting 
point  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia .... (FADE  OFF) 


FIFE  AND  BRUM  CORP 


MARCHING 


FEET.  FADE  BEHIND; 


AvNOUKCER : 


SOUND: 


Crowds  collected  quickly  and  listened  attenti'^ely  as  Robert 
Mullan,  the  first  Marine  recruiting  officer,  announced.... 
(FADE  OFF) 

CROAT)  AD  LIB. 


lEJLLAN : 


NICHOLAS: 


SOUND; 


(off  mile)  Men,  Congress  says  we  need  a Marine  Corps  to  lick 
the  tar  out 'n  the  enemy.  Well,  v;e’re  goin'  to  have  one  I 
Captain  Samuel  Nicholas,  the  first  commandent  of  the  corps, 
and  your  own  highly  respected  fellow  citizen,  is  here  to  tell 
you  more  about  it Captain  Nicholas.... 

AAiat  Bob  Mullan  says  is  true.  We're  going  to  lick  the  tar 
out  of  the  enemy,  and  v/e  need  your  help,  i/e  need  good  solid 
fighting  men  to  be  soldiers  of  the  seas.  I know  there's  nary 
a one  of  you  who  wouldn't  give  his  life  to  protect  his  home. 
And  I know  that  every  man  hfvre  is  willing  to  join  up  ivith  the 
Marines  and  stop  the  enemy  from  getting  anyivhere  near  our 
shore.  All  of  you  fighting  men  ready  to  get  in  with  the 
Marines  and  fight,  shout  "Aye" I 

CP  GRITS  OF  "AYES".' 


NICHOLAS;  Then  let'-s  be  marching  on  our  way  over  to  Bob  Mullnn's  Tun 

Tavern  and  the  new  recruits  will  be  sv/orn  in.' 

SOUND ; FIFE  AND  DRUM,  MARCHING  UP.  FADE  BEHIND; 

VOICE;  Hey  there!  NJhut's  all  thet  parading  fer? 

VOICE  2:  (LAUGHING).  Hey  Ed,  that  country  bumpkin  wants  to  knov/  v;hat  y;e're 

doing  I 
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ED: 

(SPOUTING  H/.CK)  If  you’re  as  strong  as  you  loop  •uid  if  •'’■ou, 're 
\7illinr  to  stand  up  for  :'our  rights,  follov;  us  and  the  I-.'arine 
Corps  v;ill  satisfy  your  curiosityl 

VOICE: 

I 'r.  a conin'  right  vrith  yej 

SOOTD : 

FIFE  AI-ID  DRUN,  PARCHING  UP,  SUSTAIN.  F.eDE  BEI'INZ  : ;A  EIP 

AIJKOUDCER : 

Fron  the  birth  of  the  Marine  Corps,  nanv  of  its  connandcrs 
and  fighters  were  Pennsylvanians,  and  fron  the  start  th^ 
displayed  the  aggressive  spirit  v/hich  was  to  characterize  the 
corps  f’^.r oughout  its  history.  Shortly  after  at  a reeting  of 
Connodore  Hopkins,  connander  of  the  Colonial  Fl^ct,  Cnntein 
Nicholas,  senior  Marine  officer,  and  other  ranking  na'n-.l  arU 
Narine  officials,  a trading  ship  captain  report  od  ...  (1^  Ah' 0??'} 

SKIP  CAPTAIil: 

The  British  are  figuring  on  sone  sort  of  raid.  A hu.gc 
ammunition  dump  has  been  built  on  the  Island  of  Nev;  Pr^'Vidence 
in  the  Bahamas.  They  already  have  about  six  hundred  bf.rr^  Is 
of  gunpowder,  nearly  a hundred  cannon,  and  a score  of  shot 
and  shell. 

HOPKINS: 

If  we  could  capture  these  munitions,  it  would  be  a Godsend 
to  our  forces. 

VOICE: 

How?  They  are  no  doubt,  heavily  guarded. 

SKIP  CAPTAIK: 

hfell,  all  v/e  heard  'was  thut  it  is  defended  Yyr  only  a small 
detachment  of  troops. 

HOPKINS: 

Then,  there's  no  reason  w].i.y  we  shouldn't  ^’ttrm.pt  to  take  the 
place i Do  you  agree,  gentlemen? 

SOUND : 

CHORUS  OF  AYES. 

msic : 

UP  AND  FADE 

ANNOMCER : 

A squadron  of  eight  vessels  was  quietly  asserUled  at 
Philadelphia,  and  towards  l?ite  January  the  little  fleet 
dropped  dow'n  the  Pela'vare  for  its  dash  to  the  southvv.rd . 

Once  at  se-a,  a course  was  set  for  the  Bc.ham'^.s . On  board  the 
flagship  "Alfred",  Commodore  !Iopkins  and  Captain  hiichol‘'.s 
determinea  the  mK.thod  of  attack.  (FADE  OFF) 

HOPKINS: 

(FADING  IN)  But  if  vro  bring  o\ir  vrhcle  fleet  v:ithin  sight  of 
the  fort,  by  the  time  we  land  they’ll  be  well  prepared  for  us. 

i NICHOU.S: 

Therefore,  we'll  have  to  keep  out  of  their  sight. 
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"Birth  of  the  I>,rines" 


HOPKIIJS: 


NICHOLAS: 


HOPKINS : 


RX^SIC: 


True  enonph,  but  hov/  will  ^vu  Ir.nd  all  our  mf  n in  one  body 
vothout  causing  any  suspicions? 

In  sloops,  siri  Vfc'll  obtain  soire  native  fishing  boats  r nd 
irnhc  the  preliminary  assault  in  these.  Later  vou  can  close 
in  and  support  us  with  your  guns . 

The  plan  seems  sound  enough.  Captain  Nicholas,  hre  can  only 
attempt  it,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

transitional,  up  An)  faje 


ANNOiU'CER ; On  arriving  in  the  vicinity  cf  the  scene  of  action,  t7;o 

small  native  fish.ing  sloops  were -nrocured . Into  these  vessels 
the  squadron  of  about  two  hundr('d  and  twenty  M.arines  were 
loaded  top:ether  with  an  improvised  companv  of  fifty  sailors... 
(FADE  OFF)  ' ' ^ 

SOUND:  SEA  SOIRT'S  IN 


HOPKINS : 
NICHOLAS 
HOPKINS : 
SOUND: 
NICHOLAS 

SOUND: 

VOICE: 

SOUND; 

NICHOLAS 

SOUND : 


All  ready.  Captain  Nicholas? 

(FAR  OFF  MIKE)  Aye,  aye,  sir  I 
Then  cast  off,  and  God  be  v/ith  you] 

SEA  UP.  SUSTAlTf  AND  FaDE  INTO  BACKGROIRF 

Rememb':r  your  instructions,  mnn,  once  on  Icand  every  ran  v/ill 
wait  for  the  signal.  Then  we’ll  storm 

CANNON  SHOT  IN  DISTANCE.  BEATING  OF  LR^'TIS. 

Vlhat  wms  that  I 

AD  LIB  FROM  LIEN  • - ' 

They've  discovered  ins  ]....( PAUSE)  Ft 're  too  close  to  land 
to  turn  back. . .Fc  ' 11  have  to  keep  our  course. 

SEA  UP.  FEN  RIFLE  AND  CANNON  SHOTS  FROM  SNORE 


NICHOLAS: 


SOUND : 


All  rifrht  men,  this  is  as  close  as  we  can  F(.t  with  the  sloops  i 
The  water's  not  dt;epl  Every  man  overboard]  ''Ride  to  the 
shore.  ..  .keep  Vour  puns  abo’'’’e  your  heads] 

spia.shing  Water,  rifle  ij.;D  cannon -fire  increase,  sustain 
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"Birth  of  the  I.tarines 


It 


NICHOUS: 

Keep  under  cover  menl  Return  their  fire  I 
supported  by  your  vessels. 

We  're 

be  ing 

SOUND: 

BATTLE  SCENE  UP.  F.iDE 

NICHOLAS: 

Reynolds,  take  a hundred  men  over  to  the  south  woods.  Draw 
their  fiie.  I'll  lead  the  rest  of  the  men  to  the  right  of 
the  garrison.  Wait  for  my  signal  and  then  storm  the  walls! 

REYNOLDS : 

Aye , aye , sir! 

SOUIU) : 

BATTLE  UP,  FADE: 

NICHOLAS: 

Ready  men!  Brown,  signal  Re;;rnolds  to  close  in. 

BRO'¥N ; 

Aye,  aye,  sir! 

NICHOLAS: 

Open  attack  - to  the  garrison! 

SOUND: 

BATTLE  UP,  FADE 

VOICE; 

They're  waving  the  white  flag,  sir! 

NICHOLAS: 

I see.  Cease  firing  men!  Cease  firing! 
vessels  to  hold  their  fire! 

Brown, 

signal  the 

MUSIC: 

UP  AND  FADE  BEHIND 

A^IEOUKCSR:  They  talked  with  actioni . . .Thus  came  off  the  first  landing; 

operation  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Marines.  Here 
began  a tradition  of  viotorious  achievements  that  became  part 
of  America's  building.  F'^r  across  the  battlefields  of  American 
history  the  conquests  of  the  United  States  Marines  have 
always  laid  the  cornerstones  for  tne  foundations  of  national 
victory.; 

MUSIC; SHARP  CHORD 

VOICE  1;  They  fought  at  Trenton,  Tripoli,  and  Chapa.ultepec  I 

MUSIC  ; SHARP  CHORD 

VOICE  2:  Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Sumatra  1 

MUSIC  : SHARP  CJTORD 

VOICE  3:  China,  Haiti,  and  Santa  Dom.ingo  I 

MUSIC:  SHARP  CHORP 
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VOICE  1; 

At  sea  with  John  Paul  Jones J At  New  Orleans  with  Andrew 

Jackson J And  at  3elleau  v¥ood  with  Pershing J 

MUSIC: 

VARIATIONS  ON  MARINE'S  EYim , UP  AND  FADE  INTO  BACKGROUND 

ANNOUNCER : 

And  all  through  those  victorious  years,  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  played  valiant,,  and  distinguished  roles  in 
the  vivid,  inspiring  drama  of  the  United  States  Marines  1 

VOICE  1: 

Captain  Nicholas  - the  first  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

VOICE  2: 

Major  Generals  Smedley  D.  Butler  and  Clayton  B,  Vogel, 

VOICE  3: 

Brigadier  General  John  Marston  and  Colonel  Anthony  Drexel 

Bidd le  . . . .all  Pennsylvanians i 

msic: 

MARINE'S  KYMN  UP  AND  FADE  BEilND 

ANNOTNCER : 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  when  danger  threatens  our  freedom  and 
national  security,  we  Americans  can  feel  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  can  - 

VOICE  1: 

Tell  it  to  the  Marines! 

msic : 

HYIRJ  UP  AND  OUT 

VOICE  2; 

From,  the  Halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  Shores  of  Tripoli.,,., 

From  their  birth  down  through  to  the  present  day  - the 

Marines  have  upheld  their  victorious  tradition  in  every  battle 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

VOICE  3: 

Today  Pennsylvania  is  again  contributing  money,  manpower, 
materials,  and  trained  leaders  to  the  strug;gle  for  national 
victory!  Still  upheld  is  the  same  aggressive  spirit  that  has 
always  made  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY! 

SONG : 

“PENNSYLVANIA”  (FIRST  TWO  BARS,  THEN  HUM.) 

AM^roUNCER: 

You  have  just  listened  to  another  in  the  series  of  broadcasts, 
PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONR  OF  DH'IOCRACY,  prepared  and  produced  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Comm.ission  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  If  you  are  an  able-bodied  man  and 

Wf^nt  to  serve  your  country  - serve  with  the  most  versatile  of  all 
American  fighting  men  - The  United  States  Marines!  Listen  again 
next  week  at  this  same  time,  on  this  same  station,  for  another 
program  of  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY! 

SONG ; 


PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  TO  CLOSE) 


TASKER  HOWARD  BLISS,  WARRIOR  AlTD  DIPLOMAT  PROGRa:' 

PENITSYLVAI'TIA  HISTORICAL  COMISSIOH  R>XIO  SERIES 


pei:nsylvaitia  - iceystone  of  dei-iocracy 

ANNOUNCER ; 

Pennsylvania 

SONG: 

PENNSYLV/XIA  (first  two  bars... THEN  HUM...) 

/iNNOUNCER : 

Keystone  of  Democracy* 

SONG : 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN ..  .THEN  t-XU'.  . . ) 

ANNOUNCER ; 

Again  we  present  another  in  the  state-wide  series  of 
programs  - PENNSYLV/XIA  - ISYSTOFE  OF  DEMOCR^iCY  - 
historical  dramatizations  showing  the  part  our  st^.te 

of  Pennsylvania  plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these 
forty-eight  United  States,,. in  the  development  of 

American  ideals.  This  series  is  prepared  and  produced 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Council  of  Defense  .in  order  to  acquaint 
you  better  with  the  glorious  history  of  our  great 
Commonwealth  - PENNSYLVjLNIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY: 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 

BLISS; 

I,  Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  do  solemnly  sv/ear  that  I will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  National  Govern'^ont;  that  I will  maintain 
and  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  paramount 
to  any  and  all  allegiance,  sovereirnty,  or  fealty  I m.ay 
owe  to  any  State,  county,  or  country  v/hatsoover ; and  that 

I will  at  all  times  obey  the  legal  orders  of  miy  superior 
officers  and  the  rules  and  articles  governing  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States. 

NARRATOR; 

This  was  the  oeith  a Pennsylvania  boy  mxade  at  West  Point  to 
begin  a long  and  distinguished  career  of  service  to  his 
country.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  he  showed  groat 
talent,  profound  learning,  and  a firm  devotion  to  duty. 

His  life  was  a tremendous  personal  success.  It  was  to  end 
in  a colossal  failure.  Because  his  cotintry  and  he  failed 
and  he  knew  at  the  tine  what  the  results  would  be--childrcn 
again  starve  in  Europe,  millions  again  die  in  pain  and 
agony,  and  /imerican  youth  once  r.ore  mo.rch  out  ’’to  rake  the 

world  safe  for  democracy”.  The  things  he  knew  so  well 

saw  so  clearly must  be  relearned  by  all  mankind  at  an 

unmeasurable  cost  of  human  life  apd  property.  There  arc 
no  words  or  scenes  to  picture  such  tragic  failure^  but  in 
the  life  of  Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  soldier,  state sm.an,  peace- 
maker, Pennsylvanian,  there  is  a lesson.  It  is  this  we 
bring  you. 

Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  Warrior  and  B'iplor.at 


msic ; 

SHORT  transit lOHAL 

IJ/lRRATOR: 

In  a dormitory  roon  of  a small  college,  now  Biac’onell  University, 
at  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  a few  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
txvo  friends  are  speaking 

BLISS: 

Rjt  why  did  Lee  try  to  break  the  center  of  the  Union  lines 
at  Gettysburg?  Explain  that.  Couldn’t  he  tell  that  Meade's 
batteries  were  not  o’.it  of  action  and  that  our  infantry  was 
strongly  emplaced? 

COCKE: 

Can't  say,  Tasker.  All  we  knew  at  the  time  vias  that  thousands 
of  Johnny  Rebs  v^ere  a-ccring  at  us  and  had  to  be  stopped. 

TASKER : 

And  then  there  v;as  Cold  Harbor... the  time  you  received  your 
third  wound.  WTiy  didn't  Grant....*' 

COOKE: 

You  certainly  can  ask  a .lot  of  questions  about  war.  How  come 
you're  so  interested? 

TASKER;. 

Vifell...to  me  war  is  evil.. .pure,  unadulterated  evil.  It  can 
be  destroyed  only  by  those  who  understand  it  and  can  master  it. 
That ' s -^ivhat  I v/ant  to  do.  Next  fall,  if  they'll  accent  mo,  I'm 
entering  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

COOKE; 

Hmmm going  to  become  a cadet,-  eh?. 

TASKER ; 

Jack,  wh.-- 1 kind  of  a 'soldier  do  you  think  I'd  make? 

COOKE: 

T'.Hat  kind  of  soldier? ....(,  lAJIGHlRG)  'Vny,  with  all  vour 
. quest iohs  you'd  make  a good  professor  at  'Test  Point, 

» 

IKJSiC  : 

TRANSITIONAL 

N/J?RATOR : 

Graduating  from  the  Academy  in  1375,  Bliss  ranked  high  in  his 
class,  an  unusual  soldier-scholar  vvho  was  as  proficient  in 
languages  — French,  Spanish,  Germ^an,  Lab  in  — as  he  was  in 
military  tactics.  But  America  was  at  i’eace,  and  an  officer 
had  only  to  battle  v;ith  endless  paper  v;ork  and  human  relations. 
His  rise  to  prominence  was  slow  but  steady. 

MUSIC ; 

CHORD  UP  AND  3G 

« 

VOICE  1: 

187S ... .Assistant  professor  at  West  Point. 

VOICE  2: 

1885 ... .Lecturer  on  military  science  to  the  Navy, 

VOICE  3: 

1897 ... .Military  attache-  to  the  American  minister  to  Spain. 

VOICE  ir 

1899 ... .Collect or  of  customs  in- Cuba. 
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VOICE  2: 


VOICE  2: 

Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  ’Varricr  and  Diplor.at 

1902  — Brigadier-general 

MUSIC: 

CHORD  UP  ’ 

NARRATOR: 

Durinr;  the  Spanish-American  war  chaos  cleTreloped  in  m^'-^inr 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  Cuba.  To  students  of  warfare  like 
Bliss,  the  need  for  staff  organization  and  planning  vans  clear. 

In  1903  he  was  assigned  by  Secretary  of  Vlr.r  Elihu  Root  the 
task  of  organizing  the  Army  War  College,  There  v;as  opposition 
to  be  overcome,  (FADE)  In  the  jirmy-Nax’y  club..... 

SOUND: 

DISHES  AND  GEIIERAL  RESTAURANT  AD  LIB  C0N\teR3ATI0N 

SEIUTOR; 

Can’t  imagine  what  you  fellows  in  the  War  Department  are 
thinking  of.  Bliss,  A War  College,  hur.phl  Sounds  to  me 
like  a nursery  for  delicate  officers.  In  my  timie  we  learned 
hov;  to  fight  on  the  firing  line only  place  to  learn  it,  too. 

BLISS: 

Modern  warfare,  Senator,  involves  far  m.ore  than  individuf'.l 
combat.  We  need  men  trained  in  larre  scale  problems  supply 

and  strategy.  These  can  only  be  learned "in  battle  at  prod- 
igious cost  and  possible  disaster.  If  we  were  ever  to  becomie 
involved  in  another  European  war * 

SENATOR: 

A European  wari  Impossible! 

BLISS: 

Perhaps  so.  Senator,  but  our  history  shows  v/e  have  participated 
in  every  major  European  conflict  to  date.  We  r:ay  do  so  again. 

The  War  College  will  study  and  be  ready  for  any  danger  v/hich 
may  threaten  the  security  of  this  nation. 

MIT  SIC: 

TRANSITIONAL  - OMINOUS 

NARRATOR: 

In  1917  the  United  States  joined  in  the  titanic  struggle  to 
halt  the  first  attem^pt  at  world  conquest  by  Germany.  In  January, 
1918,  Tasker  Bliss,  who  had  been  Chief  of  Staff,  was  now  m^ade  a 
general,  and  was  sent  by  President  Wilson  to  represent  this 
nation  on  the  Supreme  War  Council,  planning  center  of  Allied 
effort,  Russia  had  collapsed.  On  the  Western  Front  millions 
of  German  troops  v;ere  massing,  for  the  Spring  offensive, 

American  aid  was  as  yet  insignificant i The  situation  was  grim 
and  desperate.  Nerves  v;ere  taut  and  strained,  (BEGIN  T'"^  FADE) 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council 

SOUND : 

AD  LIB  C0!N^RSATI0K 

VOICE  1; 

Vfe  can’t  do  that.  It's  unthinkable. 

VOICE  2: 

But  the  Italian  front  must  be  reinforced.  Why  should  Italy  not 
have  her  share  of  American  divisions? 

VOICE  3: 

Because  they  are  more  needed  to  defend  the  Channel  ports,  it 
is  here  the  attack  will  com.e. 
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VOICE  4: 

I disagree,  n'sieu.  It  is  our  belief  the  Huns  will  strike., , 

BLISS: 

(SLOWLY,  DELIBERATELY)  Gentlemen:  "the  great  value  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council  consists  in  causing  each  of  us  to  consider 
problens  not  only  in  the  light  of  his  own  interests  but  in 
that  of  others’^.  But  this  is  not  enough.  ’’To  f'.chieve 
success  we  must  have  absolute  unity  of  command  pnd,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  unity,  coordination  of  effort.”  iin 
example  is  the  pressing  need  for  a menerril  reserve  of  troops. 
This  must  be  formed  "for  prompt  dispatch  to  any  point  in  the 
line  endanmerod  by  the  enemy’s-  concentrated  attack.” 

VOICE  1: 

How  shall  this  reserve  be  composed.  General  Bliss? 

BLISS: 

By  French  and  British  divisions  to  be  replaced  bv  Am.erican 
troops  as  they  arrive. 

VOICE  2: 

Who  shall  command  it? 

BLISS: 

There  should  be  a Corrmo.nder-in-Chiof  of  all  the  Allied  ^irmies. 
For  this  position  I would  propose  General  Ferdinand  Foch, 

SOUND: 

AD  LIB  COIUrERSATION  AGREEING  iiND  DISAGREEING 

IdJSIC: 

COVER  VvUTH  SHORT  TR/iUSITIONAL  CHORDS 

NARRATOR: 

Bliss  saw  clearlv  the  central  problem  of  Allied  effort,.,, 
stated  its  solution.  Bvit  • it  was  not  until  the  hour  of  d'-.rk- 
est  crisis  w'hen  the  Germans  had  driven  to  the  Marne  that  his 
summestion  was  enacted  and  Foch  became  directing  head, 
Clemrnceau  had  said,  ”/u:;erica  must  win  the  war”,  and  this 
txvo  million  American  soldiers  under  Pershing  proceeded  to  do. 
At  Chateau-Thierry,  in  the  i'j*gonne,  at  St,  hlihiol  they  rolled 
the  Germans  back  to  final  defeat.  The  Armistice  was  signed* 

A peace,,  built  upon  the  bodies  of  ten  million  dead,  v/as  to  be 
constructed.  Late  in  November  Bliss  wrote  a letter,... 

SOUND : 

PEN  SCRATCHING  UP  AND  THEIT  BG 

BLISS; 

My  dear  wife:  Today  I learned  to  my  am:azement  I have  been 
appointed  one  of  the  ^imerican  Peace  Commissioners*  ”It  is 
a great  honor  and  a trem.endous  responsibility.  If  e’-ou  have 
ever  prayed  for  me,  do  so  now,  for  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  the  future  of  this  world  depends  upon  this  peace,** 

MUSIC: 

TRANSITIONAL 

N/iRRATOR: 

But  Bliss  was  not  to  be  a key  figure  in  this  epic  conference^ 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  inforried  men 
in  the  world  on  the  very  problems  the  conference  w'as  attack- 
ing, Replaced  by  petty  politicians,  the  men  wHo  had  won  the 

war  were  ignored the  real  issues  forgotten  in  the  mad 

scramble  for  spoils  and  national  security, 
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Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  V'arrior  and  Pioloriat 

A week  before  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  to  be  signed 

Bliss  v/ent  to  see  Marshall  Foch 

BLISS: 

(fading  in)  Marshall  Foch,  President  Wilson  has  requested 
information  about  the  application  of  the  military  terms  of 
the  Armistice  to  the  peace  terms.  V/ill  they  be  consistent? 

FOCH: 

(FRENCH  ACCENT)  General  Bliss,  it  is  v/ith  regret  that  1 am. 
unable  to  answer  you. 

BLISS: 

May  I inquire  the  reason,  Marshall  Foch? 

FOCH: 

Because  I have  no  information  on  the  subiect,  I do  not  even 
know  the  text  of  the  peace  terms • 

BLISS: 

3ut,.,but  was  it  not  your  committee  which  drafted  these 
military  terms? 

FOCH: 

True,  General  Bliss,  but  v/hich  of  them  have  been  altered, 
which  retained,  which  thrown  out,  I do  not  'mow. 

BLISS: 

It  is  unbelievable  ....  (F/iDE  OFF),.., it  is  unbelievable. 

MUSIC : 

TRANSITIONAL 

N/J?RATOR: 

The  treaty/  signed,  the  conference  finished.  Bliss  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  retire  from  a long  life  of  devoted 
service.  In  his  declinine  years,  still  m.entally  alert,  he 
spoke  before  many  prominent  gatherings  on  international 
relations,  Remem.bering  perhaps  his  o\vn  youth  in  Lev/isburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  'Vest  Point,  he  particularly  liked  to 
address  young  people  in  colleges.  In  the  winter  of  1925-26 
he  made  an  extended  tour  (BEGIN  TO  FADE)  on  v/hich  his  speech 
would  be  followed  by,... 

SOUND : 

APPLAUSE 

CHAIRMAN : 

Thank  you.  General  Bliss,  for  your  most  informative  speech. 
And  now,  mem.bers  of  the  International  Relations  Club,  comes 
the  discussion  period.  General  Bliss  has  kindly  consented 
to  answer  any  questions  you  nay  wish  to  make. 

BLISS: 

(slight  chuckle)  Attempt  to  answer  would  be  better,  Mr, 
Chairm.an, 

CHAIRMAN : 

Ah. . .ah. .yes,  sir.  Please  raise  your  hand  ... (PAUSE) 

Here's  one. 

VOICE  1: 

General  Bliss,  do  you  think  it  was  just  for  Japan  to  be 
granted  China's  port  of  Shantung  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles? 
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BLISS; 

I do  not,  ”I  did  ever3rthing  I could  to  oppose  it,”  There  was 
no  justice  in  it.  It  was,  however,  "part  of  the  price  President 
Wilson  had  to  pay  to  gain  Japan's  adherence  to  the  Leamue,”  I 
am  afraid  some  dragon  seeds  w'ere  sowed  there,” 

VOICE  2; 

General  Bliss,  would  you  mind  statinm  your  frank  opinion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles? 

BLISS : 

"It  was  neither  punitive  nor  constructive,”  It  neither  punished 
Germany  so  that  she  v.'ould  be  able  (never)  to  arise  again  to 
threaten  world  security  nor  did  it  lay  the  foundations  upon 
which  a just  and  lasting  peace  could  be  built”. 

VOICE  3; 

General,  do  you  think  we  will  have  another  wer  like  the  last  one? 

BLISS; 

The  last  war  was  never  concluded.  It  is  todfy..,in  1926,,*, 
being  foumht  "v/ith  economic  v/eapons,  until  nations  rehabilitate 
themselves  for  another  try  on  the  military  side”. 

VOICE  4 ; 

How  do  you  think  wo  can  stop  the  next  w' r before  it  begins? 

BLISS: 

”I  have  no  cut-and-dr ird  plan.  I know  that  is  what  people  want 
but  there  is  none  such.”  World  pe.ace,  in  my  opinion,  is  founded 
upon  strict  limitation  of  armaments  among  all  nations,  an  ef- 
fective World  Court  to  settle  International  disputes,  and  a 
strong  Ix.'ague  of  Nations  prepared  to  enforce  the  decisions  of 
this  Court.  Behind  it  all  is  the  need  for  public  enlightenment 
for  it  is  not  until  the  peoples  of  all  nations  comprehend  the 
unmitigated  'evil  of  v/ar  that  it  can  be  mastered  and  destroyed. 

MUSIC ; 

TRANSITIONAL  - Il/iRCIIII-)G  TK''?0 

VOICE  1; 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  soldier,  scholar, 
statesman. . .a  militarist  who  sought  to  master  the  technicalities 
of  war  in  order  to  destroy  it. 

VOICE  2; 

Today  in  the  v/ar  which  General  Bliss  predicted,  this  nation  is 
again  fighting  to  establish  the  ideals  of  human  freedom  and 
international  justice  to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

VOICE  3: 

Today  when  militaristic  tyrants  of  other  lands  have  again  brought 
death  and  isolation  to  the  world,  the  people  of  this  great 
Commonv/ealth  are  determined  this  time  not  only  to  win  a war  but 
to  v;in  a peace  as  well.  That  is  the  solemn  vov;  of  PEljK.SYLVydIlA  - 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY; 

TTJSIC ; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN ... .THEN  TO  BG) 

) 


Tasker  Howard  Bliss,  V^Tarrior  and  Diplomat 


AIJl^OTO^CER ; 

Yon  hove  just  heard  another  program  in  the  state-v.'ide  series 
presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Discuss  with  your 
friends  and  neighoors  America’s  peace  aims.  Conserve  r:asoline, 
collect  v;aste  kitchen  grease,  salvage  all  scrap  metal  and 
rubber,  buy  IVar  Bonds  and  Stamps,  These  can  be  contributions 
to  victory  in  which  all  can  share.  Listen  again  next  v;eek  to 
another  dramatic  story  in  the  series ....  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE 
OF  DENOCRA.CYi 

SONG: 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  ANT  OUT) 
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PRDURA!^  #26 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORIC/ L CQIvniISSIOlI 


R:I;in  SERIES 


" PENIi SYLVAN Ia'  - KEYSTONE -OF  DEMOCRACY" 


.ANNOUNCER ; Pennsylvania 

SONG;  PETR-JSYLV.vLlA  (FIRST  TWO  3/JiS THEN  HUM...) 


ANNOUNCER : 


SONG : 


AIHIOUNCER : 


SONG ; 


.. -I  Keystone  of  DeFiOcrcOCy 

PENIISYLV/JTIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN. ..  .THEN  H”N...) 

Again  we  present  another  in  the  state-wide  series  of 
programs  - PENNSYLV/JJIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DER'^CRACY,  historical 
dramatizations  showing  the  part  our  own  state  of  Pennsylvania 
plays  in  the  life  and  success  of  these  forty-(.ight  United 
States>.^,in  the  preservation  of  /onerican  liberty.  This  scries 
is  prepared  and  produced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State.  Council  of  Defense  in 
order  to  re-enact  for  you  the  glorious  history  of  our  sreat 
Commonwealth  - PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY.' 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  /RID  OUT) 


SOUND : 
LOOKOUT : 
OFFICER: 
LOOKOUT : 
OFFICER: 
LOOKOUT : 
DECATUR : 
OFFICER ; 
SOUND: 

MUSIC: 


WATER  CHURNING  UP  AMD  THEN  3G 
(OFF  MIKE)  Sail  ahoy’ 

(off  RilKE)  i/Vhere  away  is  the  sail? 

To  the  south  southwest,  broad  off  the  weather  beam. 

"'il/hat  does  she  look  like? 

A square-rigged  vessel,  sir,  standing  towards  us..,. 
Clear  for  action.  Lieutenant. 

Aye,  aye,  sir.  (SOUND  OF  '’/I-iISTLE)  Beat  to  quarters] 

DRTJI.'  ROLL,  RUNNING  FEET,  VOICES  C/iRRYiNG  DOAN  THE  LINE; 
"BEAT  TO  QU/JITERS’" 

CRESCENDO  CHORDS  UP  /ND  THEN  BG 


mmjvT  OR: 


Down  through  1C6  years  of  history  have  rolled  the  sounds  of 
this  nation's'  fighting  warships  as  they  cleared  the  decks 
for  action  in  order  to  carry  the  attack  to  the  enemy.  Today, 


Stephen  Dec  fit  ur 


fnr-flung;  across  the  seven  seas  of  the  vrcrld from  ]'!idv;ay 

to  the  Mediterranean — the  /irnericnn  navy  is  i^^living  its 
proud  record  of  intrepid  courage,  devastating  assault,  ^.nd 
victorious  accomplishment.  In  establishing  these  great 
traditions  Pennsylvania  has  played  a leading  part,  for  in 
this  state  the  navy  was  born,  here  was  built  the  first  frigate 
and  from  here  came  many  commodores,  captains,  and  crews  to 
emblazon  their  names  into  imperishable  fame.  One  of  these 
was  the  romantic  Stephen  Dctatur,  whose  story  we  now  bring  you 

NiUSIC : 

OUT 

N/lRRATOR : 

(CON’T,  ) Bohn  during  the  Revolutiomiry  War  Stephen  Decatur 
grew  up  in  Philadelphia.  Both  his  father  and  grs'ndfather 
were  sea  captains  whose  stoPies  of  surging  v/avf  s,  and  booming 
cannons  never  lacked  an  avid  listener.  By  the  time^  he  was 
seventeen,  young  Decatur,  despite  his  mother ' s wishe s for 
him  to  become  a Clergyman,  had  left  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  learn  the  ship-building  business  in  the  firm 
of  Gurney  and  Smith,  Here  on  July  10,  1797,  he  was  to 
witness  the  launching  of  a great  vessel  he  Wcos  later  to 
command.  We  take  you  now  to  Philadelphia..,,, 

SOUND : 

IWJR?JUR  OF  VAST  CROUD  IN  3G 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Al'iNOUNCER : 

Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentleme-n.  We  are  speaking  to 
you  from  Philadelphia  wh.ere  the  first  warship  of  the  new 
United  States  Navy  is,  about  to  slide  down  the  way.  Built 
under  an  author! zatii^n  by  Congress,  she  and  her  sistership, 
the  Constitution,  which  is  still  under  construction  in 

Boston,  v.-ill  be  the  most  pov/erful  frigates  afloat.  The 
vessel  is  175  feet,  long  ccnd  will  carry  fifty  guns,  the  main 
battery  consisting  of  24:-pounders,  each  eight  feet  long  and 
each  weighing  4500  pounds.  Standing  nef.rby  are  Joshua 
Humph.reys,  who  designed  the  ship,  and  Captain  John  Barry  of 
Philadelphia,  who  will  becomie  her  commanding  officer.  There 
is  a crowd  of  more  than  20,000  persons  here  today,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  great  excitement , Stars  and  Stripes  are 
flying  everywhere. 

SOUND: 

VDISTLE  7.ND  CROWD  NOISE  UP  SLIGHTLY 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 


ANNOUNCER: 

(CON'T.)  THERE  SHE  GOES,’  She's  beginning  to  move.  The 
champagne  bottle  is  being  swung J 

VOICE ; 

I christen  thee  the  United  States 

SOUND : 

CRASH  OF  BOTTLE CRdOD  liOISE  UP  FULL C/JJNON  BOOMING 
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imsic  : 

CRESCELT'O  UP  AND  THEN  30 

K/JiRATOR : 

In  the  followinr  yc-'.r  Stephen  Decatur  bcca:r:.e  a rdd ship-'.an 
and  on  the  frifr.ate  he  had  seen  christerit^d  bepan  to  Ic. rn 
under  the  expert  instruction  of  Captain  John  Berry  the 
ways  of  sea  and  war.  Alert,  intollir,ent , a born  le-oder  '-f 
men,  he  was  soon  mnrhed  for  promotion.  In  1304  the  younp 
republic  was  at  war  with  Tripoli,  v^/hose  piratical  ruler  'V'.s 
seizing  our  ships  and  enslaving  our  sailors.  The  sricll 
/imerican  fleet  had  suffered  a serious  less.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Decatur,  nov/  a lieutenant,  v;as  called  before. 
Commodore  Preble  (ifJSIC  OUT) 

PREBLE: 

Lieutenant  Decatur,  you  are  aware,  I -mow  of  the  loss  "f 
the  Philadelphia.  Most  unfortunate  to  have  her  run  ro'round 
and  be  captured.  I am  distressed  beyond  description. 

DECATUR : 

I am  too,  sir.  I have  v.  special  affection  for  that  ship 
since  she  was  built  through  contributions  of  citizens  r f 
my  home  city.  Manv  of  my  closest  friends  --  Lavid  P'orter, 

Jacob  Jones,  James  Biddle  --  were  aboard  her. 

PREBLE: 

My  information  is  that  the  Philadelphia  has  been  refloated, 
rearmed,  and  will  be  used  against  us.  She  must  be-  destroyed. 
■Aould  you  care  to  maJee  tiie  attempt? 

DECATUR : 

Gladly,  sir. 

PREBLE: 

Good.  Then  proceed  to  Tripoli,  enter  the  harbor  f.t  night, 
board  the  Philadelphia,  burn  her,  and  make  good  your  escape... 

MITSIC : 

SUSPENSE  I'CT'IF 

NiJ^Ri'.TOR: 

Late  one  night  Decatur  v'-ith  seventy  men  brought  his  sm.all 
ketch,  the  "Intrepid”,  to  Tripoli  beneath  100  guns  of  the  shore 
batteries.  In  the  center  of  the  harbor  lay  the  Philadelphia, 
sleeping  at  anchor  and  surrounded  by  units  of  the  enemy  fleet. 
Approaching  quietly  with  only  Decatur  and  his  Maltese-  pilrt 
visible..  ..(lEJSIC  OUT) 

SOIIUD : 

^TiJER  CRURKING  FAINTLY 

DECATUR: 

( LOLA . .TENSE)  VTien  vie  board  the  watchword  is  "Philadelphia". 
Pass  it  along. 

VOICES: 

PK I L/i.D  E LPH  lA Philadelphia Philadclohia 

SOUUD : 

(PAUSE)  MER  Cm^RNIITG 

VOICE: 

(off  mike)  Chi  sieti  voi? 
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DECATUR : 

Tell  him  our  vessel  is  Maltese ... .that  we  lost  our  anchors 
in  a stem... and  that  we  wish  to  tie  up  to  his  ship  until 
morning . 

PILOT : 

(OFF  MIKE)  Noi  siamo  Maltese,  Abbiamo  perduto  il  nos  tro 
anchero  colla  temperta,  E desideriamo  di  attaccare  il 
nostro  vapaore. , . .coll  vostro  fine  il  mattino. 

VOICE: 

(OFF  MIKE)  Si  permissibelli . 

DECATUR : 

(low)  What  does  he  say? 

PILOT : 

He  say^  "Si,  signor"* 

DECATUR ; 

Good, 

SOTOJD : 

WATER  CHURNING  UP SUSTAIN 

DECATUR : 

(low)  Here  we  are,  men, . . . sv/ords  and  cutlasses  rcadyi 

VOICES; 

(OFF  MIKE)  AliERICANOSJ  AJ/IERICAI-OS : 

DECATUR ; 

At  ’em  men!  Follow  me i Boards  Board i 

SOUND : 

SHOUTS CRASH  OF  SWORDS RUNNING  FEET ..  .GROAI^S. .. SUSTAIN 

MUSIC : 

CRESCENDO  UP  AND  THEN  M/iRTlAL  BG 

NARRATOR: 

Soon  the  Americans  had  the  ship  ablaze.  Last  to  leave  the 
burning  wreck  was  Decatiir  , Retreating  safely  through  a 
torrent  of  ship  and  cannonades  from  the  awakened  foe,  he 
finally  reported  back  to  his  Commodore (MUSIC  OUT) 

DECATUR : 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  sir,  of  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Philadelphia,  Over  twenty  of  the  enem.y 
were  killed  and  only  one  of  our  men  slightly  wounded.  Our 
only  deinage  was  a hole  through  the  topgallant  sail. 

^'!USIC: 

TRANSITIONAL 

NARRATOR; 

Other  attacks  were  to  follow  in  which  the  young  lieutenant 
led  his  men  in  bloody  hand-to-hand  fighting  with  the  foe. 

He  was  made  a captain  and  thus  became  at  25  years  the  youngest 
officer  of  this  rank  in  the  navy.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  in  command  of  the  United  States,  the  warship  ho  had  helped 
to  tuildj  and  in  it  he  proved  the  superior  qualities  of 
American  seamanship  and  gunnery.  In  the  battle  with  the 
frigate  ’Macedonian"  Decatur  maneuvered  his  ship  in  such 
masterly  fashion  as  the  two  vessels  jockeyed  for  position 
that  the  rigal  captain  was  forced  to  exclaim...... 
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CAPTAIN ; 

(ENGLISH  ACCENT)  By  jove,  it’s  no  fool  of  a seanan  handling 
that  ship.  We’ve  hot  v/ork  ahead  of  us. 

NAERATOR: 

And  as  the  battle  was  joined.  Captain  Decatur  (SOTRID  IN) 
would  move  through  the  gun  deck,  encouraging  his  men,  who, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  with  handkerchiefs  around  their  he-'-ds, 
were  firing  broadsides  so  rapidly  that  the  enemy  thought  the 
American  frigate  was  on  fire. 

SOUND: 

SHOUTS Ci^dJNOIi  BOOMNG  UP  AND  THEN  BG 

SAILOR: 

There  goes  her  mizzenmast  1 Hey,  Bill,  v;e’ve  made  a grig  i".  f 
her  J 

DECATUR; 

Take  good  aim,  my  lad,  at  the  mainmast  and  she  v/ill  be  a 
sloopi 

SOUND: 

SHOUTS CANNON  FIRE  UP 

MUSIC; 

SVffiEPING  CHORDS  UP  AND  THEN  BG 

N/UIRATOR: 

Under  the  false  impression  thr.t  the  American  Navy  would 
be  swept  from  the  seas,  the  Barbary  States  ago  in  fell  upon 
this  country’s  merchant  ships,  V/hen  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
concluded  the  V/ar  of  1812,  Decatur  w'as  sent  with  a small 
squadron  of  war-vessels  to  Northern  Africa,  Quickly 
capturing  the  flagship  of  the  Algerian  fleet.  Commodore 

Decatur  arrived  off  the  harbor  of  Algiers  determined  to 
attack  immediately.  The  captain  of  the  port  came  out  under 
a flag  of  truce. 

C;j>TAIN : 

(THICK,  GUTTERAL  ACCENT)  You  say  you  have  taken  our  flagship, 
the  Meshouda? 

DECATUR ; 

(STERNLY)  That  is  correct. 

CAPTAIN : 

Admiral  Rais  Hammida,  where  is  he? 

DECATUR ; 

Killed. 

CiiPTAiN : 

liXid  what,  signor,  are  your  term.s  to  conclude  this  very  un- 
fortunate unpleasantness? 

DECATUR : 

The  return  of  all  prisoners,  an  indemnity  of  ;|!il0,000,  and 
the  complete  abolition  of  all  tribute  of  every  kind. 

CAPTAIN ; 

But  Bey  Omar  will  never  ratify  a'  treaty  v/hich  involves  the 
surrender  of  the  right  to  exact  tribute .Perhaps  a little 
powder  as  an  annual  offering  might  be  given? 
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DECATUR : 

If  you  insist  on  receiving  powder  as  tribute,  you  miist 
expect  cannon  balls  with  it. 

CAPTAIN : 

Will  you  order  hostilities  to  stop  until  a treaty  can  be 
negotiated  ashore? 

DECATLH: 

Hostilities  will  not  cease  until  a treaty  is  mde,  and  c. 
treaty  will  not  be  made  anywhere  but  on  board  this  ship! 

LTJS IC  : 

TRANSITIONAL  - ORIENTAL 

NIiRRATOR: 

The  next  day  a treaty  was  completed.  It  gave  to  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  more  favorable  terms  than  he.d  ever 
before  been  granted  to  any  Christian  nation  by  one  of  the 
Barbary  States.  Decatur  then  turned  his  r'ttention  to  Tunis. 

A demand  was  at  once  sent  to  the  Bey  through  the  Ijaerican 
Consul,  v;ho  said 

CONSUL; 

Bey.  Amid,  my  country  requests  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of 
|46,000  for  the  two  ships  you  captured. 

BEY: 

Tell  your  admiral  to  come  to  see  me. 

CONSUL: 

He  declines  coming,  yo\jr  Highness,  until  these  disputes  are 
settled,  which  are  best  done  aboard  ship. 

BEY; 

But  this  is  not  treating  me  ivith  becoming  dignity,  Ham.usa 
Pacha  of  blessed  mcm.orv  commanded  them  to  land  and  they  did 
so . 

CONSUL; 

Very  likely,  your  Highness,  but  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

BEY: 

I know  this  adm.iral;  he  is  the  sam.e  one  v/ho,  in  the  war  v/ith 
Sid  Yusef  Tripoli,  burnt  the  frigate. 

CONSUL: 

The  same . 

BEY; 

By  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  why  do  they  send  wild  young  men 
to  make  peace  with  old  powers?  Tell  your  admiral  all  will  be 
settled  to  his  satisfaction. 

MUSIC: 

TRANSITIONAL 

NARRATOR; 

Decatur’s  brilliant  success  in  bringing  the  Barbary  corsairs 
so  quickly  to  terms  brought  him  the  highest  commendation  his 
country  could  bestow  and  raised  him  to  tie  very  top  of  his 
profession.  Upon  his  retiarn  to  the  United  States,  cities  held 
large  parades  and  testimonial  banquets  to  pay  him  homage.  In 
Philadelphia  he  was  greeted  with  a sort  of  rapture.  Here  he 
was  presented  with  a beautiful  service  of  plate,  each  piece 
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being  inscribed;  '*By  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  their 
townsman  Commodore  Decatur.  Esteemed  for  his  virtue  and 
honored  for  his  valor,”  Called  to  the  nation's  capitol, 
he  was  received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

James  Madison,  v/ho  said 

MADISON: 

Commodore  Decatur,  the  speedy  results  of  your  brilliant 
expedition,  so  glorious  to  your  country  and  honorable'  to 
yourself  and  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command,  have 
been  most  satisfactory  to  mie , You  have  done  more  in  a 
few  months  than  all  Europe  has  been  able  to  effect  in  ages. 

You  have  given  a lesson  to  the  Barbary  States  that  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  I extend  to  you,  sir,  on  behalf  of  your 
country,  our  deepest  appreciation. 

DECATUR: 

Thank  you,  Mr,  President,  I will  not  deny  the  high  grati- 
fication I derive  from  the  approbation  you  have  been  pleased 
to  express  of  my  efforts.  My  object,  through  a service  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  has  been  to  merit  the  good  opinion  of 
my  country  and  to  acquit  m.yself  at  all  times  in  a manner  which 
would  advance  her  interests. 

MADISON: 

I trust,  sir,  we  way  continue  to  drtxw  upon  your  long  experience 
and  broad  acquaintance  with  naval  science,  I have  been 
informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of*  the  retirement  of 
Captain  Isaac  Hull  from  the  Board  of  Naval  Commissioners, 

Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  nomination  to  this  office? 

DECATUR : 

I would  be  honored,  Mr,  President (BEGIN  TO  FADE)  I 
would  indeed  be  honored, 

MUSIC: 

"COLUIffllA,  THE  GEM  OF  THE  OCE.iN”  UP,  . ,SUST AIN.  ..  .THEN  BG 

VOICE  1; 

From  its  earliest  beginnings  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Navy  is  an  inspiring  record  of  the  skill,  courage,  and 
victorious  accomplishment  of  men  like  Stephen  Decatur. 

VOICE  2: 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  the  part  her  sons  have  played  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  respect  for  the  flag  qf  this 
country  upon  the  high  seas,... in  defending  democratic  liberty. 

VOICE  3: 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  men  of  this  great  Commonwealth  are 
again  building  the  ships,  scanning  the  seas,  manning  the  guns 
of  the  nation's  fleets.  Living  up  to  the  proudest  traditions 
of  those  who  made  America,  they  are  showing  the  same 
aggressive  spirit  that  has  always  made  PENNSYLVANIA  - KEYSTONE 
OF  DEMOCRACY.' 

SONG ; 

PENNSYLVANIA  (TO  END  OF  SECOND  STRAIN. . .THEN  TO  BG) 
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ANNOUNCER: 


SONG; 


You  have  just  heard  anothet  program  presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  If  you  are  an  able-bodied  man 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  50.  the  Navy  wants  you.  Apply 
to  your  nearest  rec'rui-cing  station.  Put  10^  of  your 
earnings  in  Yfar  Bonds  and  Stamps.,  Listen  next,  week  for 
another  dramatic  story  in  the  history  of  PENNSYLVANIA  - 
KEYSTONE  OF  DEMOCRACY.’ 

PENNSYLVANIA  (UP  AND  OUT) 
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WERT 

BOOKBINDING 


MIDDLETOWN  ?A 
JUNE  '7! 

UeVc^Otii)  BounJ 


